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Dne Board Urged 


| Increase Is Shown | 
| In Wholesale Prices | Cuba Reduces 





Commercial Treaty 


For Government 
Personnel Control 


‘enate Committee Hears Rec- 
ommendation That Exist- 
ing Activities Be Con- 
solidated. | 


Jiscontinuance Asked 


Of Efficiency Bureau 
| 


Jissatisfaction Expressed at | 


Hearing With Handling of 
Veterans’ Preference 


Matters. 
| 
| 


Suggestions that the Bureau of Effi- 
iency be discontinued and its functions 
urned over to the Civil Service Com- 
mission and that the four or more in- 
lividual boards dealing with personnel 
le consolidated into one board, were made 
Bove the special committee of the Sen- 
tte investigating appointments and dis- 
Inissals in the Civil Service, June 18. 

The suggestion was made on behalf of 
he American Legion by Harland Wood, 
hairman of an’ American Legion com- 
nittee, as a result of dissatisfaction ex- 
iressed as to past handling of veterans’ ; 
weference mattcrs by the Government. | 

Complains of Dismissals. s j 
is ’ . M. Heananghan, 0 
eaten Be C., formerly, of Okla- 
homa, also testified, complaining of the 
lismissal of herself and sister, and con- 
litions respecting personnel, in — the 
[reasury Department. The committee 
hdjourned until June 19. ; ; ; 

Mx. Wood described the legislative his- 
ory of veterans’ preferential legislation. 
fe said that in 1925 the American Le- 
rion went on record in favor of abolish- 
Ing the Bureau of Efficiency and the 
ransfer of its functions to the Civil 
Service Commission, and also of consoli- 
lation of the boards dealing with per- 
‘onnel into one board. That action had 
ince been reaffirmed by the Legion, he 
said. 


Mr. Wood said he is not employed by 
% Government nor by any of the or- 
ranizations favoring that action, but that 
his committee had made a thorough 
itudy of the whole question with a view 
o securing fair treatment of the vet- 
‘vans. 
voting suffrage in the District of Co- 

ia. 
Te Wood said it was not until Octo- 
yer 24, 1921, that the veterans secured | 
‘he assistance of the President with re- 
rard to their rights to preference in 
‘yeatment in the Government service. He 
said the system set up by the Bureau of 
Efficiency is faulty because. of its per- 
nitting improper scale of “weights” in 
she consideration of elements entering 
into veterans’ employment. He = de-, 
scribed requirements for linotype opera- | 
-ors in the Government Printing Office as ; 
neluding not only quantity and quality , 
of work but such considerations as “co- | 
»perativeness,” etc., which he referred to | 
as unnecessary. 

He said one such an operator was dis- 
missed for lack of “cooperativeness” al- 


Says Question was Studied. | 


[Continued on Page $, Column 1.3 


Mr. Lafount Completes 
+ Tour of Radio Zone 


Finds Interest in Public Affairs 
Stirred by Broadcast Programs 


The radio has served to stimulate 
interest in public affairs and is bound 
to increase interest and participation in 
national elections in November, accord- 
ing to the opinion expressed orally, 
June 18, by Harold A. Lafount, a mem- 
ber of thé Federal Radio Commission. 


Mr. Lafount, who has just returned 
from an inspection tour of the fifth ; 
radio zone, said that people, who have | 
known little or nothing of the workings 
of the ‘ederal Government and_ the 


machinery by which National elections | — 


and nominations for office are carried 
out, are obtaining the information from 
the radio. 

“Tt is putting them in touch with the 
rest of the world educationally and cul- 
tyrally as well as furnishing them with 
high class amusement,” said Mr. La- | 
fount. | 

Commissioner Lafount said that he | 
checked up on 44 stations in Washing- 
ton, Oregon, California, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Illinois, and Wyoming, to see 
if they measured up to the required 
standards of efficiency and service. He 
also visited several in Ontario, he said, 
to compare the service rendered by Ca- | 
nadian_ siations with that given by } 
American stations. He said that he | 
wanted to sce what the Canadisx Gov- | 
ernment was doing to improve broad- 
casting in Canada, and if many people 
in that country were receiving pro- | 
grams from the United States. 

“TJ found that interest in the radio | 
is increasing everywhere,” he said. 
“Merchants report sales of receiving 
sets are on the increase, while radio 
stations report the number of letters 
received commenting upon the programs 
or offering suggestions is greater than 
ever. 

“There is more demand for high class 
programs almost everywhere, and pro- 
grams are generally becoming more and | 
more instructive and educational. People 
want dance music and light entertain- 
ment, but they also want classical music, 
si@eches, plays, and cultural  pro- 
grams.” 


Upward Movement of Level 
Continued During May. 


Wholesale prices of commodities in- 
creased approximately 1% per cent dur- 
ing the month of May compared with the 
preceding month, according to a state- 


ment just made public by the Bureau of ; 


Labor Statistics, Department of Labor. 
Compared with May of last year there 
was an increase of 5% per cent. The 
statement follows in full text: 
Continued upward movement of whole- 
sale prices is shown for May by informa- 
tion collected in representative markets 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
Department of Labor. The Bureau’s 
weighted index number, computed on 
prices in the year 1926 as the base and 
including 550 commodities or price series, 
stands at 98.6 for May compated with 
97.4 for April, an increase of nearly 114 
per cent. Compared with May, 1927, 
with an index number of 93.7, an in- 
crease of 514 per cent in shown. 
Farm products as a group advanced 
per cent above the April level, du 
mainly to price increases for corn, oats, 
rye, wheat, hogs, cotton, eggs, lemons, 


J 


2 
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Early Stabilization 
Of French Frane Is 


Said to Be Probable 


Preparation Considered to 
Have Been Completed by 
Closing of Subscriptions 

To New Loan. 


The issuance of the new five per cent 
loan by the Government of France, sub- 
scriptions to which closed on June 8, 
with a total of approximately 20,000,- 
000,000 francs, is considered to have com- 
pleted the necessary measures prepara- 
tory to legal stabilization of the French 
frane according to a statement by Com- 
mercial Atache I. C. MacLean, Paris, 
made public June 18 by the Department 
of Commerce. 

The statement of the Bank of France 
for June 7, showed a total note issue of 
59,856,000 frances, an increase of 660,- 


000,000 francs ¢ompared with the state- 


ment of the previous week, Mr. MacLean 
pointed out. 

Clearings Show Increase. 
_ Debits: and credits of the Paris clear- 
ing house during April totaled 59,500,- 


He expressed regret there is no! 000,000 francs, marking a good increase | being notified of their allotments. 


over: clearings in March, he said. The 
average daily draft to clear, covering 24 
business days, was 1,240,000,000 francs. 
The full text of Mr. MacLean’s statement 
follows: 

The attention of the French public is 
focused on the probability of early legal 
stabilization. The issuance of the new 5 
per cent loan, subscriptions to which 
closed on June 8 with a total of approxi- 
mately 20,000,000.000 francs, is. censid- 
ered to have completed the necessary 
measures preparatory to this important 
step. While Premier Poincaire is be- 
lieved to be still inclined coward reval- 
orization and to prefer to be stil’ in- 
clined toward revalorization and to pre- 
fer further postponement of a final de- 
cision, it is thought that he can hardly 
long resist the demand from various 
quarters, not including, of course, the 
rentiers whose interests naturally lie in 
revalorization. Moreover, the insistence 
of the Bank of France, that a continu- 
ance of purchases of foreign exchange 
to prevent the appreciation of the franc 
would imply serious risk, should tend 
strongly to hasten a decision. 


Franc Purchases Decline. 


On account of the obvious economic 
consequences and especially the effect on 
finances, Government revalorization is 
not considered possible, and stabiliza- 
tion at one fifth of the gold parity is 
generally expected. The unexpected in- 
crease on June 4 in the buying rates for 
foreign exchange by the bank of France 
is apparently intended as a warning that 
the situation is under control and to dis- 
courage speculation based on the hope 
of revalorization.. Purchases of francs 
immediately declined, relieving the 
pressure resulting from recent heavy 
offers of exchange. Security markets 


Pies to Establish Diamo 


| Sugar Allotted 


To United States 


Withdrawal of 336,000 
Short Tons From Amount 
Allowed for Export 
Authorized. 


Shipments to America 


Less Than in 1927 


Reports from Java Producers 
Indicate Increased Output of 
14.5 Per Cent Over 
Last Year. 


Withdrawal of 336,000 short tons from 
the Cuban sugar allotment to the United 
States of 3,966,000 short tons, has been 

| authorized by President Machado, of 
Cuba, according to information made 
public June 18 by the Department of 
Agriculture. Allowing for arrivals in 
the United States, the sugar still avail- 
able for American refineries during the 
rest of the season totals 1,831,590 short 
tons. The statement of the Department 
on the Cuban sugar situation follows in 
full text: 

The Cuban National Sugar Commis- 
sion has received the approval of Presi- 
dent Machado to withdraw 336,000 short 
tons from the sugar allotted for export 
to the United States, according to a trade 
report. This will reduce the exports to 
the United States from the original al- 
lotment of 3,696,000 short tons to 3,360,- 
000 short tons and will be 216,000 short 
tons less than the Cuban sugar exports 
to the Wnited States in 1927, unofficially 
estimated at 3,576,000 short tons. 

Grinding of Crop Completed. 

According to a trade report, 1,528,410 
short tons of Cuban sugar have already 
arrived in the United States, leaving a 
balance of 1,831,590 short tons available 
for the United States refiners for the 
balance of the season. 

Grinding of the 1927-28 Cuban sugar 
crop was completed on June 4. No. final 

| crop figure has as yet been published, but 
according to estimates reported by the in- 
dividual mills, the crop is well.above the 
limit of 4,480,000 short tons fixed by, the 
crop restriction law. The secretary of 
| the Sugar Commission has announced 
that the sugar destroyed in the fire at 
San German will be applied to offset in 
part the overproduction of those mills 
which had- exceeded their quota before 
The 
San German loss covers about 60 per 
cent of the overproduction. 


| fi 


With Austria Signed | 


Tariff Investigations Delay Com- 
pacts With France and Spain 


A treaty of Friendship, Commerce 
and Consular Rights was signed be- 
tween Austria and the United States 
on June 18, according to an announce- 
ment by the Department of State. 

This is the seventh commercial treaty 
to be signed since the war and 14 
treaties have been in the process of 
negotiation for several years. Treaties 
with France and Spain are being held 
up until the Tariff Commision investi- 
gates the cost of producing certain 
French and Spanish commodities, upon 
which those governments desire reduc- 
tions. 

The announcement by the Depart- 
ment of State follows in full text: The 
American Minister at Vienna and the 
Austrian Minister for Foreign Affairs 
signed at noon June 18, 1928, a treaty 
of Friendship, Commerce and Consular 
Rights between the United States and 
Austria. This treaty is similar to other 
treaties of Friendship, Commerce and 
Consular Rights signed within the past 
five years by the United States with 
Germany, Hungary, Estonia, Salvador, 
Honduras, Latvia and Norway. By the 
provisions of the treaty the commercial 
relations of the two Countries will be 
placed on the unconditional most-fa- 
vored-nation basis. The treaty contains 
a complete set of regulations regarding 


the prerogatives of consular officers of | 


each country in the other country. 


Rates Are Modified 
On Sugar Shipped in 
Southeastern Area 


Changes in Former Revisions 
Affect Movement in, to and 
From Points in Vari- 
ous States. 


Modification of its former orders pre- 
scribing a revision of freight rates on 
sugar in, to and from the Southeast are 
made by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in a supplemental report and 
order made public June-18 in No, 13569, 
Southeastern Sugar Investigation and re: 
lated cases, On petition of several sugar 
companies and various steamship lines 
the Commission had re-opened the pro- 
ceedings in conection with this investiga- 
tion for further consideration on the rec- 
ord as made. 

Among the changes in the original 
findings made upon reconsideration, the 
nding with respect to. intraterritorial 


It is stated that the Export Corporation , ates within southern territory on sugar 


has instructed the Sugar Commission to 
release 60.3 per cent of the surplus pro- 
duction and to place tt at the disposal 
of the mills in proportion to the amount 
| overproduced by each. The Export Cor- 
poration will retain the remainder (about 
| 10,000 short tons) to be disposed of at 
its discretion. 

Weather conditions in Cuba have im- 
proved, rains have been plentiful and well 
distributed over. the island. 

Javanese Production Larger. 

A revised estimate by the United Java 
Sugar Producers places the total 1928 
Java sugar crop, including all types of 
sugar, at 3,024,000 short tons (2,700,000 
long tons) as compared with an earlier 
estimate of 2,900,000 short tons (2,589,- 
000 long tons), according to a cabled re- 

| port to a trade paper. This indicates an 
| increase of 14.5 per cent over last year 
| when the total production of all types of 
' sugar amounted to 2,642,000 short tons. 

A detailed report of the production by 

types of sugar has not yet beew received 

so that the statistics given above refer 
to a total of all types produced without 

reducing them to terms of head sugar, a 

type of sugar which polarizes at 96 de- 

grees and above. 

The total 1928 sugar beet acreage of 
Czechoslovakia is estimated at 667,000 
acres. This indicates a decrease of 8.3 
per cent from last year’s acreage offi- 
cially estimated at 727,000 acres. The 
Institute’s estimate for the total acreage 
is over 40,000 acres above the estimates 
of the acreage shown for the sugar fac- 
tories reported by Mikusch, Licht and 
the International Association for Sugar 
Statistics; these estimates indicated an 
acreage ranging from 10.0 to 11.5 per 
cent below their estimates for 1927. 


nd 


Cutting Industry 


Adopted by Union of South Africa 


Contract Will Permit Export of Partly Manufactured 
Stones at Reduced Duty. 


Approval of the proposed agree- 


{ment between the Government of the 


Union of South Africa and Joseph Rosen- 


strauch and Jacque Korbf, for the es- 
tablishment of diamond cutting industry 
in South Africa, as recommended by 
the Select Committee on Publics Ac- 
counts has been given by the House of 
Assembly, according to information re- 
ceive June 18 by the Department of Com- 
merce, 

The full text of the statement, based 
upon advices from the Assistant Ameri- 
can Trade Commissioner at Johannes- 
burg, Edward B, Lawson, follows: 

Few definite details as to the nature 


| of the Committee’s report are available, 


but it is understood to be very brief 
and recommends that the contract be 
confirmed. It is also understood to rec- 
ommend that tariff and other facilities 
contemplated in the agreement be ex- 
tended to all private diamond cutting 
firms already established in the Union, 
as well as to the. subsidized industry. 
Among the provisions of the agree- 


6, 1927, the contractors may export 
partly manufactured stones, which are 
remnants of stones completely cut, for 
five years, on payment of a reduced ex- 
port duty amounting to 244 per cent for 
the first two years and 5 per cent for 
the next three years, 

This is one of tlie clauses severely 
criticised during debates in the House 
and the Select Committee has recom- 
mended that the same concessions’ be 
granted established diamond cutting 
firms, together with concessions involy- 
ing the guarantee of an adequate supply 
of diamonds, at prices not in excess of 
those at which such diamonds are sold 
by the vendors to other purchasers, 

The contractors undertake to establish 
40 polishing mills within six months, 
train 500 apprentices within five years, 
and to completely cut and polish 90 per 
cent of the aggregate output at~the end 
of the same period. Particular interest 
attaches itself to the entire subject at 
this time on account of the recent dis- 


| coveries and the proposed developments 
| in the State-controlled 


diamond fields 


ment, which bears the date of September | at Alexander Bay. 
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| west bank Mississippi river points. The! management of 


is modified by eliminating as destinations 








| 


| 


| finding with respect to interterritorial | 


| 


| 
| 


1 
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all-rail rates from North Atlantic ports 
to points in southern territory is also 
modified by eliminating certain destina- 
tions and by prescribing from Baltimore, 
Md., to the remaining destinations: rates 
on the same level as those prescribed 
for application in southern territory, by 
prescribing rates on this same level from 
the other North Atlantic ports to desti- 


mations in Kentucy, Eastern Tennessee, 


and the extreme western portion of 
North Carolina. Rates from these latter 
ports to other destinations in North Car- 
olina and South Carolina are made by 
adding differentials to the Baltimore 
rates. 

The full text of the report, by Com- 
missioner Eastman, dated June 4, fol- 
lows: 

In the prior report herein, 132 I. C. 
C. 477, speaking generally we  pre- 
scribed for application on sugar, in car- 
loads, from producing and distributing 
points in southern territory to all des- 
tinations in that territory; from Bos- 
ton, Mass., Providence, R. I., New York, 
N. Y., Philadelphia, Pa., and Baltimore, 
Md., hereinafter referred to as north 
Atlantic ports, to all destinations in 


[Continued on Page 6,Column 5.] 


Gold and Silver Output 
Of California Estimated 


in California produced 
564,585.50 fine ounces of gold, valued at 
$11,671,018 in 1927, according to a re- 
port by J. M. Hill, of the United States 
Bureau of Mines, made public June 18, 
by the Department of Commerce. Of 
this amount, lode mines produced 282,- 
205.48 fine ounces, valued at $5,833,705, 
and placer mines, 282,380.02 fine ounces, 
worth $5,837,313.50. 

Silver mines during the same _ period 


Gold mines 
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Created by Machinery Is Urged| To Be Let for 


Director of Geological Survey Declares Problem of Spare 
Time Has Resulted From Advances by In- 
dustry in Harnessing Power. 


Advances in industry made during the 
past 20 years through use of electrical 
energy and machinery have reduced the 
cost of living in “man hours” to a great 
extent, and brings upon the present and 
future generations the problem of what 
man should do with his leisure, Dr. 
George Otis Smith, Director of the Geo- 
logical Survey, Department of the In- 
terior, declared June 18 in a commence- 
ment address at Colby College, Water- 
ville, Maine. 

Dr. Smith declared that as efficiency in 
work has resulted in leisure, it is natural 
to suggest that some degree of efficiency 
would be desirable in the use of our leis- 
ure hours. “About all that can be said of 
some of our so-called recreations is that 
they serve to kill time,” he declared. “The 
question when and under what circum- 
stances a private citizen is justified in 
committing time-slaughter may call for 
an opinion from some high court.” 


our nation’s dependence on nature. 
that I said then is still true. 


The full text of the sections of Mr. 
Smith’s address dealing with the reduc- 


tion in the cost of living in “man power” 
and the development of leisure follows: 
Twenty years ago I spoke to. com- 
mencement audiences here at Colby on 
Much 


America is great because of her nat- 
ural resources, and neither America nor 
any other country can be independent of 
such resources, or, as I would put it now, 
man is never weaned from Mother Na- 
ture. Progress is largely a matter of 
the wise use of nature’s gifts, and in 
these last 20 years I have been favored 
with an opportunity to watch this pro- 
gress the country over—lI have had a re- 
served seat on the side lines at the big 
game of American industry. What I 
have thus been able to see may help us 
in comparing 1908 and 1928. 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 2.] 





Motion Picture Industry 
In Spain Asks Protection 


Spanish producers of motion picture 
films have applied to the Madrid Gov- 
ernment for protection of their industry 
through restriction of foreign film show- 
ing, according to a cablegram to the 
Department of Commerce from the 
American Trade Commission at Paris, 
George R. Canty. The full text of the 
statement follows. 

The first proposal is that exhibitors 
show five Spanish feature films for every 
100 exhibited, or 5 per cent of the ex- 
hibitor’s quota, with the percentage to 
be periodically revised in accordance 
with production progress. 

The definition of a Spanish film is 
similar to the French, or 25 per cent 
allocated to foreign participation. The 
second suggestion is that one Spanish 
feature film be purchased for exhibition 
abroad for every 25 features imported 
into Spain. 


Improvement Seen 
In Chilean Business 


Annual Report of Central 
Bank Predicts End of Dif- 
ficult Period of 1927. 


A return to normal business condi- 
tions in Chile is expected soon by the 
the Central Bank of 
Chile according to its annual report 
which has been received here and was 
made public June 18 by the Federal Re- 
serve Board. The Bank’s report described 
1927 as a “difficult” year but explained 
that a brighter situation had obtained 
near the close of the year and that pros- 
ects of better crops together with a 
recollection by most leaders of the na- 
tion’s natural resources had served to 
dissipate a rather general pessimism 
existing theretofore. 

The banking situation of the country 
was described as ‘“‘good” and 
was made that speculation had practically 
stopped throughout the country. As a 
consequence of the cessation of specula- 
the Bank 


mention | 


= - eee | 
Need for Maternity 


And Infancy Work in 
States Emphasized 


|Continuation of Programs 


‘ tinued in some way, not only in 





administration suggested that less capi- | 


tal was being used in a way prejudical 
to the interests of the country, the money 
being available for development. 


Following is the full text of that part: | 


of the report made public by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board: 


tral Bank of Chile, covering the year 
1927 and presented to the meeting of 
shareholders on March 10, 1928. 
following sections dealing with economic 
and financial conditions in 
taken from the English version of the 
report published by the bank: 

The year 1927 was a difficult one for 
the country; the farmers had a poor 
crop which aggravated the bad situation 
of the previous years; the nitrate indus- 
try was threatened with almost complete 


[Continued on Page 7,Column 2.] 


Postal Deposits 
Reach $160,000,000 


Amendment to Limit of De- 
positor’s to Be Asked, It 
Is Announced. 


According to the latest figures com- } 


piled for the Third Assistant Postmaster 
General, R. S. Regar, the Post Office De- 
partment announced orally June 18, that 
funds so far deposited in the postal sav- 


ings system since its inauguration has | 


totalled $1,550,000,000, of which over 
$160,000,000 remains on deposit. These 
deposits are not due to an interest rate 
of 2 per cent but in spite of it, the De- 
partment said. 

The Postmaster General believes that 
the law limiting the balance to the credit 
of any one depositor to $2,500 should be 
amended to read $5,000. Such an amend- 
ment to the existing postal laws and 
regulations have been previously recom- 
mended to Céngress by the Postmaster 
General, Harry S. New, the Department 
explained. 

In recommending such legislation to 
Congress, Mr. New dealt with the sub- 
ject fully and convincingly, stressing 
chiefly the importance of keeping out 
of the field of conflict with savings insti- 
tutions of the world of business. Mr.New, 
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: result of its survey follow in full text: 


Started in Conjunction 
With Sheppard-Towner 
Act Urged. 


The conviction that a “fine piece of | 
work is under way” in the operation of | 
the Sheppard-Towner maternity and in- | 
fancy act throughout the country in co- | 
operation with the States, and that a| 
great need exists for State programs of | 
maternal and infant welfare is expressed 
by the Elizabeth McCormick Memorial 
Fund, of Chicago, Ill., which has recently 
completed an independent investigation 
into the activities under the act in nine 
States. 

Copies of the reportnf the imvestiga. | 
tion have been received by the Children’s | 
Bureau of the Department of Labor and | 
were made available on June 18. 

Future Assistance Necessary. 

“We feel strongly,” said the report, 
“that the splendid programs which have | 
been started in the States must be con- | 
their 
present scope, but on a greatly enlarged 
scale, so that the vast numbers of people 
who are not yet being reached may 
benefit from the programs. All of the 
observations which we have made indi- 
eate that in very few States could a 
program be carried on, even as at pres- 
ent outlined, without assistance for some 
years to come.” 

The States surveyed were Wyoming, 
Montana, Iowa, Missouri, Oklahoma, Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama, Michigan and Indiana. 

Activities Increased. 

The conclusions reached by the Eliza- 

beth McCormick Memorial Fund as a 


In every case the States reported that 
the activities under this Act had greatly 
increased the interest in maternal and 
infant welfare. In some States, although 
the interest had been greatly increased, 
the maternity and infancy work had be- 
come so much a part of the general | 
health program that lay persons, and 
oftentimes even physicians themselves, 
could not distinguish just which activi- 
ties were carried on under the Act. 

The cooperation secured in the States ; 
was for the most part excellent. In 





. | Iowa, Wyoming and Montana some op- 
The second annual report of the Cen- | 


position was discovered on the part of 

practicing physicians. Usually it tran- | 
spired that this was due to a misunder- 

standing of the purposes of the Act on 

the part of the physician, and when the 

surveyor went into detail with him, he 

usually admitted that he had misunder- 

stood it and that he had no quarrel 

with such a program as she outlined. | 
In Michigan local physicians are very ; 
cooperative in all projects except health 

conferences and clinics. 

In almost every State women’s clubs, 
parent-teacher associations, | church | 
groups, State tuberculosis societies, and | 
individuals interested in public health 
were unanimously in favor of the work 


| being done under the Act. 


In most of the States there was also 


{Continued on Page 3,Column 5.] 


Mr. Kellogg to Define 


Policy Toward China 


Secretary of State to Determine | 
Position on Treaty Revision | 


The United States will define its posi- | 
tion toward revision of the ‘unequal” 
treaties with China when the Secretary | 
of State, Frank B. Kellogg, is ready to 
make a positive statement, according 
to an oral statement June 18, by the 


| Department of State. 


Although the Department of State 
has received no official request for re- 
vision of the treaties, it was stated, it 
has seen press reports quoting the Na- 
tionalist Government to the effect that 
treaty revision is desired, ; 

Secretary Kellogg is not familiar with | 
the-attitude of the Japanese toward the | 
Nationalists in Manchuria, it was stated | 
orally by the Department. 

He has not read the statement of 
Yousuke Matsuoka, Vice President of 
the South Manchurian Railkoad, that 
the Japanese will. tolerate no National- 
ist invasion of Manchuria. 
it was stated, no comment can be made. 
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Pacifie Routes 


More Than 30 Shipping 
Agreements to Be Author- 
ized Under Merchant , 
Marine Act. | 


Bids Are Asked 
On Five Projects 


voaje 
Me 


‘‘~ 


S. Stanley Dollar Confers With 
Postmaster General on 
Provisions of 
Legislation. 


Mail carriage contracts on more than 
30 shipping routes will be let under the 
mail provisions of the Merchant Marine 
Act of 1928, the Postmaster General, 
Harry S. New, stated orally after a con- 
ference with S. Stanley Dollar, owner 
and operator of former Shipping Board 
lines. Mr. Dollar also conferred with the 
Vice-Chairman of the Shipping Board, 
E. C. Plummer, on the question of mail 
contracts and ship construction with par- 
ticular reference to the Pacific routes. 

The Post Office Department already 
has called for bids on five routes ap- 
proved by the Postmaster General and 
the Shipping Board, which will be opened 
July 9, but action remains to be taken 
on two other routes which have been 
formally approved. The routes upon 
which it was stated bids also will be 
asked shortly, their present annual vol- 
ume of mail, the estimated five-year Vol- 
ume in pounds and the frequency of the 


; routes follow: 


No. 1—San Francisco to Sydney, 2;- 
217,859 pounds; 12,198,224 pounds; 
monthly or oftener. 2 

No. 4—San Francisco, via Hong Kong 
and Manila to Singapore, 491,221 pounds; 
2,701,715 pounds, bi-weekly or oftener. 

The mail contracts provide for carry- 
ing the mails for a period of 10 years. 
All contracts must be accompanied by 
a bond of $100,000 on each of the routes; 
excepting one, which the Department set 
at $10,000. The Postmaster General 
also reserves the right to reserve of.re- 
ject any or all bids. 

Under the terms of the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act the three services operated by 
the Dollar interests are eligible for the 
new mail contracts, which, roughly, pro- 
vide for double the amount of conipen- 
sation received under the previous law. 
The services operated by the Dollar in- 
terests are the “Round-the-World” Serv- 
ice, the Admiral Oriental Line, out of 
North Pacific and the Pacific Mail 
Line, out of San Francisco. 

Discussing with Mr. Plummer the 
operations of the Round-the-World Ser- 
vice, comprising seven “‘President” ships, 
Mr. Dollar said that during different 
stages of their voyages they meet the 
competition of 65 shipping services of 
foreign countries. 


Quality Claimed 
For Western Cotton 


Agriculture Department States 
Product Unduly Penalized 


Acala cotton, the chief variety of the 


i irrigated cotton lands of the West and 


18 


Southwest, unduly penalized when 
marketed as soft, and according t0 Manu- 
facturing tests should be classed as 
normal, according to a statement issued 
by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
ot the Department of Agriculture. 

The Bureau’s statement was prepared 
by Cotton Technologist H. H. Willis, fol- 
lowing spinning tests of Acala cottons 
grown in New Mexico. The tests were 
made in cooperation with Clemson Agri- 
cultural College, S. C. 

New Mexico cotton growers were being 
penalized in price, Mr. Willis points out, 
because 50 per cent of their cotton is 
termed soft and there is a general as- 
sumption that a soft cotton is an inferior 
cotton producing weak yarn of poor spm- 
ning quality. It was found that spinning 
quality upholds a normal classification of 
this cotton. The summary of the test 
results follows in full text: 

The lots of cotton described in thig 
test were selected as representative of 
cottons grown in New Mexico, about fifty 
per cent of which are commonly classed 
as soft by the buyers and growers of 
that State. The price of such cotton is 
lower than that of normal cotton, for 
so-called soft cotton is reputed to pro- 
duce yarn of poor spinning quality, 
Numerous causes are advanced for the 
production of soft cotton, notably, poor 
irrigation, late picking, and alkaline soils. 
The nine lots of cotton representing 
various soils and pickings were tested 
with a view to ascertaining to what ex- 
tent this so-called soft cotton produces 
poor yarn, and to study the effect of soil 
and season of picking on manufacturing 

uality. , 

’ ‘Although only three lots of this test 
cotton representing first pickings, the 
classers in Washington classed all lots 
as medium in fiber body and normal in 
strength. This would seem to indicate 
that the pickings are not necessarily 
inferior in m:nufaeturing quality. Prob- 
ably the kind of weather to which the 
late cotton is subjected is a determining 
factor. Late pickings tend to show @ 
slight increase in waste over earlier 
pickings. 

Spinning quality, as demonsttated by 
the amount of waste and by strength and 
uniformity of yarns spun from these 
lots, uphold the classification of these 
cottons as normal. These spinning-test 
results indicate that these cottons are 
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Argument Is Heard 
‘On Charge of Fixing 


Price of Emulsion | 


we 


im 


“Case Against Scott and 
Bowne Taken Under Ad- 
visement by Trade 
Commission. 


The Federal Trade Commission, after 
hearing, June 19, took under advise- 
_ ment its proceedings against Scott & 
*'Bowne, of Bloomfield, N. J., charged with 
violation of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act in unlawful maintenance of 
*- prices for its product known as “Scott’s 
Emulsion.” 

Attorney John Walsh appeared on be- 
half of the respondent and attorney W. 
T, Chantland for the Commission. 

Mr. Walsh contended that there gs no 
element of unfair competition in” the 
methods. of business of Scott & Bowne 
as disclosed by the evidence. Mr. Walsh 
. asserted that the case does not disclose 

a state of facts such as is condemned 

as unlawful price maintenance in Federal 

Trade Commission vs. Beechnut Packing 

Co., 257 U. S. 441, or Frey & Sons vs. 

Cudahy Packing Co., 256 U. S. 209. 

' “Respondent,” he said, “has kept no 
~ jist of price cutters; no system of follow- 
ups was pursued, and there was no 
method established or otherwise of in- 
terviewing or keeping in touch with 
price cutting retailers or jobbers, if there 
were such.” 
Mr. Walsh, in conclusion, said that the 
». Commission, “instead of condeming the 
practices of respondent, should commend 
them as being fair, honorable and en- 
tirely within the law.” 
Order to Desist Asked. 


In his argument, Mr. Chantland asked 
that the Commission issue an order re- 
quiring the respondent to cease and de- 
sist from the alleged practices com- 
plained of, contending that “the proof 
seems clear and conclusive and the law 
applicable is settled.” ie 

Mr. Chantland asserted that specifically 
the means by which the system of fixing 

..and maintaining prices in resale of its 
product was carried out by respondent 
was as follows: a 

(1) By establishing full resale ‘prices 
and minimum resale prices at which deal- 
ers, both wholesale and retail, are to 
vend in resale, and by issuing these uni- 
versally to their trade in the form of 

' printed lists: ae 

(2) By letters, circulars and individual 
solicitation and conferences urging and 
procuring adherence at least to such min- 
jmum resale prices; 7 

(3) By greatly reducing its list of 
wholesale distributors in November, 1925, 
and then reinstating no one until assur- 
ance was given and received, either writ- | 
ten or verbal, of cooperation or agree- ; 
ment to said plan, in every case where 
respondents had any doubt as to such 
discontinued dealer’s sales policy being 
in harmony with respondents’ plan, or 
of such dealers’ willingness to cooperate. 

Proof of the plan or system, Mr. 
Chantland declared, is complete from the 
records of respondents. 

“It shows,” he said “that the plan was 
a general plan covering respondent’s en- 
tire business. In fact, that it was and is 
so is not denied, but conceded.” 


‘Offer to Purchase 
Bonds Closes Today 


Mr. Mellon Informs Holders of 
Third Liberty Loan Issue 


“ 


The Secretary ot the Treasury, An- 
drew W. Mellon, issued a reminder June 
18 that the Treasury’s offer to buy bonds 
of the Third Liberty Loan at a premium 
would expire June 19 and informed hold- | 
ers of such bonds that if they desired to | 
take advantage of the offer application 
must be made to the Federal Reserve 
Banks before the close of business on 
that day. Following is the full text of | 
the Secretary’s statement: 

Secretary Mellon today called atten- 
tion to the fact that the Treasury’s offer |; 
to purchase Third Liberty Loan 4% per 

*- cent bonds at 100 2-32 and accrued inter- 
» est, will close at the close of business 
‘tomorrow, Tuesday, June 19, 1928. 

Under the terms of this offer, public 

*,announcement of which was made on 
« June 11, 1928, the Federal Reserve Banks } 
are authorized to purchase, at 100 2-32 
and accrued interest, at the option of the 
holders, up to $125,000,000, or there- 
abouts, aggregate face amount of Third 
Liberty Loan 414 per cent bonds which 
mature September 15, 1928. Payment | 
for coupon bonds tendered and accepted | 
will be made on June 20. Payment for | 
" registered bonds tendered and accepted 
will be made on June 20, or on such date 
as registration shall bave been dis- | 
charged. Holders of Third Liberty Loan 
bonds who desire to take advantage of 
this privilege should submit their ap- 
' plication to a Federal Reserve Bank be- | 
fore the close of business tomorrow, 
\\ June 19, 1928. 


Good Quality Claimed — 
For Western Cotton 





[Continued from Page 1.] 
unduly penalized when marketed as soft. | 
The waste of these lots approximates the | 
average waste found in similar grades '! 
and staples grown in other sections of 
the Cotton Belt, and the strength and 
uniformity of the yarns spun compare 
' favorably with those of similar grades 
and staples previously tested. 

The element of soil as reflected in the 
strength and uniformity of the yarns 
spun in this test appears to be more 
or less negligible. The presence of 
alkali in excess did not seem to injure 
thecotton fiber or the resultant yarn. 

The manufacturing qualities of these 
lots of cotton, as evidenced by these test 
results, justify their classification as nor- 
mal rather than soft. 


POST SE TERE eee ee 


| Argentine Cotton Production 


To Exceed Average Output 


Argentine cotton production is fore- 
' cast at 101,500 bales of 478 pounds each, 
according to advices cabled to the De- 
; partment of Agriculture from the Inter- 
* national Institute of Agriculture at 
t, Rome. The report follows in full text: 
4 Production of cotton in Argentina dur- 
* ing the current season is provisionally 
t estimated at 101,500 bales of 478 pounds 
* het 
: Production for last year amounted to 
, 58,000 bales of 478 pounds net, and for 
the year before, 134,800 bales. The 
| average production for the preceding five 
. was 69,009 bales, 


OPO SFA SOE HORE eee ee 


| son for being allowed to continue. 


| subsidiary offices throughout 


| Jersey viewpoint. 
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State Rights as to Radio Broadcasting 
To Be Protected, Says Senator Edwards 


Many Broadcasters Will Test 


Powers of Commission in 


Suits for Injunction, States Letter to Constituent. 


Senator Edwards (Dem.), of New Jer- 
sey, orally authorized the statement on 
June 18 that every effort will be made 
to protect the State rights of New Jer- 
sey, insofar as radio broadcasting, wave 


' allocations and wattage are concerned, 


before the Federal Radio Commission. 
“T am thoroughly convinced,” he also 
stated, in a letter of June 13, made pub- 
lic June 18, to D. H. Applegate, Jr, of 
Red Bank, N. J., “that in view of the 
wide powers given the Radio Commission 
by the Radio Act of 1928 that many !n- 
dependent broadeasters throughout _the 
country will undoubtedly test the right 
of the Commission to eliminate them 
from the air by bringing proper suits for 
injunction in the Federal equity courts. 

Mr. Applegate and others, including 
the mayor of Long Branch, N. J., had 
protested to the Senator against the re- 
moval of the radio station WJBI at Red 


Bank. Mr. Applegate forvarded a mem- | 


orandum which stated that not only New 
Jersey but Connecticut, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, Wisconsin, Missou.' and Nebraska 


are “outstanding examples of great in- | 


equality as compared with New York.” 
The views of the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion on the subject will be 
when made public. 


“It has been stated recently in the | 
press,” Mr. Applegate wrote the Senator 


June 7, “that the Federal Radio Com- 


mission has notified a considerable num- | 


ber of broadcasting stations that they 
are to discontinue operations shortly un- 
less they can prove some very good = 
As 


a citizen of this community and a vice 


| president of the Chamber of Commerce, 


I wish to express to you my opinion that 


! to order WJBI of Red Bank to close | 


would impose a hardship not only upon 


the owner of the station but upon this | 


entire community and its many organi- 


zations who have found WJBI a most | 
furtherance | 


useful instrument for the ra 
of their civic, charitable ond religious 
activities.” 

Senator Edwards replying on June 9 
stated that he had already conferred 
with Commissioner CaldWell, of the Fed- 
eral Radio Commission, regarding a sim- 
ilar complaint registered by Station 
WIBS, of Elizabeth, N. J., and he en- 
closed a memorandum from s 
sioner Caldwell regarding “the new radio 
set-up for New Jersey” and regarding 
alleged failure of certain New Jersey 
stations to adhere to their respective as- 
signed frequencies, with resulting denial 
of licenses effective July 31. This memo- 
randum was published in the issue of 
June 18. 

In addition, the Senator advised Mr. 
Caldwell he expects to take up with the 
Commission early in July, or in the latter 
part of June, the entire New Jersey radio 


situation “and see if I cannot get some | 
satisfacti s to the direct regulation | |... é ee ee ‘1 
pg ag al wndae the new Radio Act | &!mla. 20,600; West Virginia, 13,800; Wis- 


which provides for the change in wattage 


and reallocation of waves in regard to | 


” 


broadcasting stations, 


Advised of Merger 
Of Six Stations 


Mayor Jones also was notified to a 


| similar effect by Senator Edwards, who 


added, in a letter of June 11; “I have 


Jersey broadcasting stations and the 
erection of a single 5,000 watt plant with 
central office at Jersey City and four 
the state 
are contemplated by a corporation of 
which Joseph D. Collins is the executive. 


The corporation, I am advised, operates | 


WKBO. 
tions involved 
WIBS, WHPP, 
WJBI.” 


Outside from WKBO, the sta- 
in the merger include 
WAAT, WMBS and 


The full text of a letter received by | 


the Senator under date of June il from 
Mr. Applegate follows: 


“Knowing your interest in New Jer- : 
| sey’s state rights, including those relat- 


ing to radio, I take the liberty of in- 
closing a memorandum of _ proposed 


grave discriminations against New Jer- | 


sey and other states in utter disregard 
of the mandatory provisions of the Act 
of 1928. General order No. 32, 


wipes out New Jersey, with the exception 


of Atlantic City Station and this in the | 
| face of Commissioner Caldwell’s written 


assurance given in April I look for a 
greatly improved situation from the New 

“The highlights of the picture are: Of 
the U. S. total power and licenses as 
stated by Mr. Caldwell, New Jersey is 


entitled to 2.795 per cent and New York 


to 8.441 per cent, a ratio of about 1 to 


3. As of May 26, 1928, New York State | 
| had about 170,000 watts and 63 licenses; 


New Jersey (bona fida stations) had 
about 10,500 watts and 17 licenses. There- 


| fore New Jersey’s quota should be 57,- 


000 watts and 21 licenses based upon 


| New York’s then allocations. 


“Instead of attempting some equaliza- 


| tion, Mr. Caldwell now reduces New Jer- 


sey power 25 per cent, that is, to about 
7,500 watts, and New York but two and 


| a half per cent, that it, to 166,00 watts. 
| While New York retains 50 licenses, New 


Jersey is reduced to six, being 11 below 
its quota to even up New York. 


i Foresees Move to Claim 


Unused Surplus in State 


“The next move will be to claim an ! 


unused surplus in New Jersey that can 
be borrowed by New York for WJZ or 
can be used to build up in New Jersey 
any station that will affiliate itself with 
the R. C. A. If this does not succeed, 
attempt will be made to charge New 
Jersey with New York’s nuisances by 
moving New York studios to our State, 
in defiance of the 1928 Act. 

“All that is needed to solve our whole 
trouble is compliance with the 1928 Act 
and determining New Jersey quotas as 
promised a Senator by Mr. 
nearly two months back. 

“IT am in no way interested in any 
station cited by General Order No. 32 
nor financially in radio. 

“Order 32 simply gives as its grounds 
of complaint lack of ‘public interest, con- 
venience or necessity,’ found upon ‘exam- 
inations of applications’ for license re- 
newal and the Chairman of the Com- 
mission. has publicly stated that need of 
‘fewer’ stations was the moving: cause 
of such order. 

“It has just been brought to my notice 
that Mr. Caldwell now states the the 
New Jersey stations are to be tried for 
violations of their licenses—a charge in 
no way indicated by Order No. 32. Sec- 
tion 14, of the Act of 1927, gives the 
procedure to be followed for revocation 
of licenses for violations and its pro- 
visions are not complied with by Order 
No. 32. 

“Surely everyone is entitled to know 


published ! 


' the specific charge made against him 
before trial. The switch from lack of 
public interest, etc., to “violations indi- 
cates that the Commission now realizes 
its error in attempting to discriminate 
still further against New Jersey. 

“While our Senators cannot be called 
upon to interfere with proper adminis- 
trative functions I most strongly urge 
in behalf of the State, steps should be 
taken to compel the Commission to com- 
ply with the mandatory provisions of 
the Act of 1928 before starting in to 
determine relative interest, convenience 
and necessity. Until allocations between 
the Zones and the States are fixed, how 
is it possible to determine whether pub- 
lic necessity requires ‘fewer’ stations 


’ 


in any one State. ...” 


Outstanding Examples 
Of Inequality Are Cited 


The memorandum referred to in this 
letter is headed 
and says ‘‘Connecticut, Maryland, New 
Jersey, Virginia, West Virginia, Wiscon- 
sin, Missouri, and Nebraska are out- 
standing examples of great inequality as 
compared with New York.” It quotes 
Commissioner Caldwell on the percent- 


under 1928 equitable allocations clause” 
as follows: 
New Jersey, 2.795; Connecticut, 1.218; 


Virginia, 1.227; 
souri, 2.638; Nebraska, 1.053 per cent. 
The memorandum adds: New York 


53,000 but has only 10,500; Connecti- 
cut, 25,000 but has only 2,100; Mary- 


ginia, 33,000 but has only 2,363; West 
Virginia, 25,000 but has only 400 (cor- 
rect); Wisconsin, 44,000 but has only 
6,335; Missouri, 50,000 but has only 
17,000; Nebraska, 20,000 but has only 
5,930. “And yet the Federal Radio 
location clause,’ 


proposes to 





Commis- | 


| the States, under the 


| 1,128,000 watts 


watts, instead of 170,000 which it 





of the | 
Federal Radio Commission, substantially ‘ 


Caldwell | 


below their legitimate quotas, leaving 
New York State with about 971% per 
cent of its huge excess,” the memoran- 
dum says. 

“Compare the above,” 
randum adds, “with 
Caldwell’s own statement of ‘rough fig- 
ures indicating the possible power al- 


the memo- 


lowances’ put out in early April, of which | 


the following is an excerpt: ‘Aliquot 
permanent allotments of (* *) power to 
1928 Davis-Dill 
Based on total U. S. Power of 
(or 224,600 watts per 
zone) * * Full-Time stations for the 
U. S. 380. Total wattage for State: New 
York, 95,000; New Jersey, 31,400; Con- 
necticut, 13,730; Maryland, 13,270: Vir- 


clause: 


consin, 25,600: 
braska, 11,800.” 
The memorandum says that even if 


Missouri, 29,700; Ne- 


| New York State be later reduced to Com- 


missioner Caldwell’s of 95,000 


now 
named 


figure 


has, “all of the other States 


should under the law be -advanced and | 


not reduced as proposed by the Commis- 


| sion’s General Order No. 32.” 
been advised that a merger of six New | 


Stations Off Their Assigned 
Wave Lengths Is Intimation 
“The Commission intimates,” the mem- 


| Orandum says, “that a number of sta- 


tions have been found off their assigned 
wave lengths and power. If flagrant vio- 
lations are actually proven, this would 
be a good cause for terminating licenses. 


| But what about the well-known failure | 


to heed SOS calls for 11 to 17 minutes 


on the part of one of the large eastern 
stations? 


“A restraining order from the courts \ 
requiring that the Federal Radio Com- | 


t : the | 
| 2ones and the States before proceeding | 


mission shall make allocations to 
to eliminate any stations (except for di- 
rect violations of the law) is 
called for. As stated by Senator Dill be- 
fore the Senate, ‘any station, under the 
law, can go into court and overturn such 
allocations as today exist and do not 
make equality possible.” 


spondence with a letter June 12 to Sena- 
tor Edwards stating that he had con- 


| ferred with R. S. Johnson, owner and | 


operator of Station WJBI at Red Bank 
and setting forth information from him 


as pertinent to your investigation.” He j 


said his information is that. WJBI had 
“Installed the most improved type of 
precision apparatus for registering its 
wave length and that all possible care 
has been taken to maintain that wave 
; length within as narrow limits as human 
control will permit.” He quoted Mr. 
Johnson as saying that “to the best of 
| his knowledge this variation since last 
November has not exceeded 500 kilo- 
cycles on either side of his allotted point 
; and that only once since last November 
has he been notified by the Radio Com- 
mission that his station has been off of 
| its assigned wave length.” He said that 
no Commission inspector had visited his 


station since last November to make ac- | 


curate check at the source 
eration of that station. 


| Suggested Setup 
Sent Commissioner 


Ww. J. Butterfield, of Plainfield, N. Je 
has just forwarded to Senator Edwards 
a memorandum signed by him but printed 
by the Plainfield Radio Association, H. 
Blackford, secretary, embodying, Mr. 
Butterfield says, a reprint of a set-up 
sent by him to Commissioner Caldwell 
at the latter’s request. This says, among 
other things: " 

Chain broadcasting should o perate 
at a frequency synerronized to that 
of the key station. Compliance with 
the law as to equality between States is 
impossible unless all share time. The 
common denominator of each zone’s 
quota of each class must be divisible 
among the States. Reception in one 
State should not under the law as 
amended be sacrificed to secure reception 
in another. 

Suggestion has been made to him, Mr. 
Butterfield said, that the Bureau of 
Standards “supply standard telephone 
frequencies, the harmonics of which 
would be the exact frequencies used in 
broadcasting.” “Such {requencies,” he 
added, “to be available to all stations 
by means of a comprehensive line net- 
work and the cost thereof charged to the 
various stations based upon their re- 
spective power wattage. A possible ob- 
jection to this is the appearance of com- 
pelling tribute to the telephone com- 
panies.” 

The suggested set-up he submitted. to 


{ 


upon the op- 





“Radio Broadcasting” | 


age “assignable to each of these States | 





New York, 8.441 per cent; ! 
Maryland, 1,180; Virginia, 1.830; West | 


Wisconsin, 2.208; Mis- | 


States has about 170,000 watts. Upon | 
this basis, New Jersey should have about | 


land, 25,000 but has only 5,700; Vir- | 


Commission, ignoring the ‘equitable al- | 
\ further ! 
reduce the States that are already far | 


Comissioner | 


| ceive $7,500. 


clearly | 


Mr. Applegate supplmented this corre- | 


Architects Compete 
With Designs for 


Columbus Memorial 


Pan American Union An- 
nounces Forty-eight Na- 
tions Are Represented in 

Contest for Plans. 


Forty-eight countries are now repre- 
sented in the architectural competition 
that will begin on September 1, 1928, 
for the selection of a design of a monu- 
mental lighthouse to honor the memory 


of Christopher Columbus, that will be 
erected at Santo Domingo, capital of the 
Dominican Republic, in accordance with 


the terms of a resolution adopted at | 


Conference of 
Pan American 


the Fifth International 
American States, the 
Union announced June 18. 


The total number of architects 
have entered the competition is now 699, 
of which 316 are from Europe, 299 from 
North America including the United 


States, Porto Rico and Canada; 75 from | 


the 
the 
the 


republics of Latin America, and 
remainder from other countries. 
European countries. the largest num- 
ber of competitors is from France with 
67. Following are Germany with 49, 
Hungary with 23, Great Britain with 27. 


Italy with 19. Sweden and Spain with | 
Switzerland | 


18 each, Austria with 17. 
with 11, Belgium with 10 and_ other 
countries with smaller numbers. A total 
of 287 architects from the United States 
have registered for the competition. 


| Among the Republics of Latin America 


22 architects have registered from Mex- 
ico. 15 from Cuba, 14 from Uruguay, 9 
from Argentina and smaller numbers 
from other republics. 

Before the formal opening of the com- 
petition on September 1, 1928, it is ex- 
pected that a considerable number 
architects will register particularly from 
foreign countries. 
are entering the competition from Eu- 
rope and from the republics of Latin 
America. 


Competition in Two Stages. 


The architectural competition will be | 


divided into two stages, the first of which 
will continue from September 1, 


ings must be in Madrid, Spain. 
ternational jury of three, to be selected 
by the competitors, will meet at Madrid 


on April 15, 1929, for the purpose of se- | 


lecting 10 designs. The authors of these 
designs will then recompete for hte pur- 


pose of choosing a final design for the | 


memorial lighthouse. Each of the 10 
architects whose design is selected as a 


result of the first competition will receive | 
There will also be 10 honorable 


$2,000. : 
mentions of $500 each. The author of the 


of $10,000 and will be declared the 
architect of the lighthouse. The competi- 


tor whose design is placed second will re- | 
Third prize will be $5,000, | 


fourth prize $2,500, and $1,000 will be 
awarded to each of the other six com- 


| petitors. 


The competitor who fs selected as the 
architect for the memorial will in addi- 
tion to the prizes mentioned above re- 
ceive a commission of 6 per cent on the 
first $1,000,000 expnded on the Light- 
house, 5 per cent on the second $1,000,000 
and 4 per cent on the total cost above 
$2,000,000. 

The Permanent Committee of the Gov- 
erning Board of the Pan American Union 
entrusted with the carrying out of the 
project, has in course of preparation a 
report containing complete details of the 
conditions that will govern the compe- 
tition. 


in such manner as to have the books 


reach all competitors at approximately | 


the same time. 


Radio Service Maintained 
By St. Lawrence Patrol 


An ice patrol will be maintained in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence from Cape Ray to 
Bird Rocks, to Heath Point and back to 
Bird Rocks until the navigation route is 
completely clear of ice, according to an 
announcement made public by the Radio 
Division, Department of Commerce, June 
18. 

A mesasge embodying ice conditions 
from Cape Race to Quebee and recom- 
mendations as to the route to be fol- 
lowed is made up by the ice patrol every 


24 hours and kept on file for immediate | 


transmission by radio to ships upon re- 
quest, the announcement stated. 
This information is broadcast four 


| times daily and will be repeated by coast 


stations at North Sydney and Grindstone 


| Island upon request. Ships requiring the 


latest information concerning the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence route should communicate 
direct with the ice patrol vessel (VCQ) 
on 600 meters, spark, according to the 
announcement. 


Alabama Is Transferred 
To Fourth Radio District 


Effective July 1, 1928, the State of 
Alabama will be transferred from the 
Fifth Radio District to the Fourth Radio 
District, under the jurisdiction of the 
Supervisor of Radio, No. 524 Post Office 
Building, Atlanta, Ga., according to an 
announcement June 18 by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 


Commissioner Caldwell, “as a fair and 
equitable plan,” Mr. Butterfield says, 


| follows: 


y Class C.—1,000 to 5,000 watts per sta- 
tion; 35 channels; two stations per chan- 
nel; half time; 35 stations transmitting 
simultaneously, 

Class B-1.—500 watters per station; 
channels, 20; stations per channel, 6; 
time, one-half; number of stations trans- 
mitting simultaneously 60. 

Class B-2.—Watts per station, 250; 
channels 20; stations per channel 12; 
time, one-half; number stations trans- 
mitting simultaneously 120. 

Class A.—Watts per station, 100 and 
under; channels 9; stations per channel 
60; time, one-third; number stations 
transmitting simultaneously 180. 

Total number of stations transmitting 
simultaneously, 395. 

The New Jersey Broadcasting Corpora- 


| tion, of Elizabeth, N. J., has complained 


of the proposed discontinuance of its 
Station WIBS as “confiscation” and, in 
a letter dated May 30 to Senator Ed- 
wards, indicates its readiness to insti- 
tute injunction proceedings if necessary. 
That station, it says, was established by 
members of the brigade headquarters of 
the New Jersey National Guard, 


The full text | 
| of the announcement follows: 
who | 


Of | 





| of the School of 
| these matters. 
of | 


; | be 
Increasing numbers | 


1928, | 
to April 1, 1929, at which time all draw- | 
An in- | 


This will be distributed to the 
architects who register "or the competi- | 
| tion shortly before the vpening date and 








AvuTHORIZED STATEMENTS ONL 
COMMENT 


Pusiistiap Wirnout 


Guidance in Selection of Curricula Urged 
As Part of Training Program for Teachers 


Conference 


on Rural Education Is 


Told Placement 


Should Be in Harmony With Preparation. 


Guidance of students in selection of 
curricula based on an understanding of 
the needs of rural schools, aptitude and 


attitude of students and placement of | 
teachers in harmony with the type of 
training pursued, were subjects discussed ; 
' at the concluding days’ session of the 


conference for the professional prepara- 
tion: of teachers for rural schools 


geles, Calif. The conference was called 
by the Commissioner of Education John 
J. Tigert, and is one of a series looking 
to improvement of conditions of rural 
education. 

Dr. Milton Bennion, of the School of 
Education, University of Utah, outlined 
the guidance plan adopted by his State, 


and the difficulties encountered in rural | 
Dr. Harvey L. Eby, Asso- | 


education. : 
ciate Professor of Education, University 
of California, proposed a plan for more 
effective administration of rural educa- 
10on. 
; The full text of the official abstract of 
the address by Dr. Bennion follows: 
“Our guidance plan now calls first for 
the early elimination of = candidates 
for teachers’ certificates and diplomas 


| who are deficient in any of the following 


prospects: 1, physical fitness; 2, native 
intellectual ability; 3, emotional stability; 
4, character. 

“As far as practicable, students shall 


be excluded from the School of Educa- | 


tion whose nervous and emotional reac- 
tions indicate that they are not likely 
to meet satisfactorily the strain of 
schoolroom conditions. The Bureau of 
Student Counsel shall furnish informa- 


| tion and recommendations to the Dean 
Education concerning 


“Students whose general scholarship 
average is below the grade of C will not 
admitted to supervised teaching 
courses. 
erage grade; 
mark. 


D is the lowest passing 


cation.) 

“The first of these rules, covering 
point (1) will, we think, be relatively 
easy to administer. The second aims to 


cover points (2), (3), and (4) and will, | I 
| this 


no doubt, be difficult to administer, ex- 
cept in case of very manifest defects. 
In the beginning, at least, we shall 


try to administer this rule by friendly | 


counsel rather than by legal compulsion. 
Psychological tests showing low intellec- 
tual ability will, until these tests com- 


mand greater public confidence, have to 


be supported by corresponding grades 
in educational achievement 
dents can be excluded from teacher- 


: | training courses. 
design placed first as a result of the | 
sound competition will receive a prize | 


Means of Guidance 
In Selecting Curricula 


“As to student guidance in selection of 
curricula with respect to the needs of the 


field, this may be done in part through | 


lecture and group conferences with 
freshmen during their first term of resi- 
dence. Toward this end we have used 
the one-hour required course, Introduc- 
tion to Teaching. There is, however, also 


of suitable placement of individuals in 
their supervised teaching. Half, at 
least, of this experience should be in the 
type of school in which the individual 
expects to be employed. 

“Candidates for high school certifica- 


| tion require individual counseling as to 


their abilities, plans, and prospects that 


they may qualify most effectively for | Qourse set up for rural teacher training 


and placement of counselors, at some | 
one of our State educational institutions. | 


service that will be required of them. 
For rural high schools this will mean 


ordinarily a grouping of minor subjects | 
about a major, to reduce the chances of | 


having to teach a subject in which the 


candidate has not qualified as a minor, | 


at least. In Utah, as in some other 


States, about one-fifth of the high school | 


teachers are placed in the unfortunate 


at college. . 
“In Utah there is, at present, no co- 
ordinating agency either for teacher 


| training or for teacher placement, ex- 
| cept that the State board of education is 


authorized by law to prevent unneces- 


| sary duplication in the State educational 


institutions. In the absence of legal 
provision for the needed coordination a 
voluntary plan is suggested. Through 
the offices of the State superintendent of 


public instruction a conference of the ad- | 


ministrative officers of all teacher-train- 


ing institutions has been called to deter- ; 


mine what can be done to improve pres- 
ent conditions. Some of those trouble- 
some conditions are: 

“(1) That although the minimum re- 
quirements are two years of academic 
and professional training beyond high 
school graduation for elementary school 
certification; three years for junior high 
school; 
schools, there is at this time a substan- 


tial oversupply of teachers, but with no | 
developed plan of eliminating the least | 


fit; 


“(2) That there is no uniform plan | 
in the State for limiting to the most fit | 


the facilities for teacher training; 


“(3) That there is no State plan for | 
placing teachers in positions for which | 


they qualified and of their appointment 
strictly on the basis of individual merit. 


“A voluntary conference of all teacher- | 


training agencies in the State, both pub- 
lic and private, seems to be the most 


feasible method of beginning effort to | 


solve these difficulties. 


“Teachers’ salaries in Utah at present | 
to cast doubt upon the | 


are such as 
proposition to require more years of 
professional preparation of all teachers. 
The time does, however, seem opportune 
‘to restrict the output of trained teachers 
by reqwiring a higher standard of fitness 
of those who enter upon this training.” 


Declares First Step 


Is Giving of Information 


The full text of the official abstract 
of Dr. Eby’s address follows: 


It will be assumed: (1) that the need | 


for differentiated training as between 


rural and urban teachers is accepted. (2) | 


that there is need for differentiated 
types of training in the rural field itself, 
as, for example, training for the one- 
teacher school, for the rural consolidated 
school, and the like; (3) that differen- 
tiated curricula for each type of rural 
teacher training are set up; i. e., it will 


be no part of the writer to set up such | 
differentiated courses; (4) that the need | 
for and value of guidance in both the | 
selection of curricula by and placement 


of teachers are fully recognized. 

The first step in, carrying on guidance 
in any occupation \is to give information 
zbout the occupation—information that 
is clear, truthful, uncolored, and unbiased. 

This “clear, truthfut, unclored, and un- 


in | 
western States, recently held at Los An- | 


(Note: C is the normal or av- | 


Supervised teaching is required | 
| for graduation from the School of Edu- | 


biased” information that should be avail- 

| able for guidance in the selection and 
| training of rural teachers should take 
about the following form: 

(1) Data relating to the mental, moral, 
social, and physical fitness of the candi- 
date for training before the training 
period is entered upon. 

(2) Opportunities, advantages and dis- 
advantages in the profession of teaching. 

(8) Opportunities, advantages and dis- 
advantages in each of the several types 
| of positions in the rural schools. 

(4) The number of positions in each 


type and kind of rural schools for which 


| teachers are to be trained. 

(5) The probable number of vacancies 
to be filled annually in each type of rural 
school. 

(6) The genéral types and needs of 
rural communities and of rural life. 

(7) A complete job analysis of each of 
the several types of rural school posi- 
tions for which training is required. 

(8) The qualifications and training, 
mental, academic and professional, re- 
quired to satisfy these needs. 

We in California should know a gerat 
deal more than we do about the social 
and mental equipment of those who enter 
upon training. We already know a good 
deal about the amount of training our 
rural teachers have. We know something 
of the mental abilities of those who 
present themselves for training. But we 
know we do not know enough about the so- 
cial source of supply of the teachers we 
train. Our researches should be turned 
more largely in the direction of stopping 
undesirable material from entering upon 
training rather than measuring the de- 
gree of training and the mental abilities 
of those who have already been accepted. 

As a matter of fact, differentiated 
courses for rural and urban teachers and 


| guidance in the selection of curricula, do 


not exist in our California teacher train- 
ing Institutions. 


Guidance to Select 


Satisfactory Information 
It may not seem altogether 


surplus. It 
guidance 


very 
the 


would 


then, is all 


fession. 





before stu- | 


position of being required to teach sub- | orientation courses, 


| jects for which they have not prepared ; 


and four years for other high | 


It remains only to present a few gen- 


| eral suggestions by way of summary, 
such as principles, methods and organiza- | 


tion for guidance. 


(1) Guidance must be provided before, | 


during, and after the training courses 


| if the training courses are to be made 


truly effective. 


(2) Teacher training institutions 


| should undertake definite guidance pro- 
| grams in the matter of teacher place- 


ment. 
(3) Training institutions should estab- 


lish follow-up work and guidance after | 


placement. 

(4) “Cumulative records 
kept for each individual. These should 
include academic records, social condi- 


; tions, physical and mental records, and 


need of individual counseling and need | the results of counselling.” 


(5) Guidance must be at regular in- 
tervals, not merely occasional or spo- 
radic. 

(6) The persons to be assigned the 
administration of the proposed guidance 
programs must have the necessary per- 
sonal qualities and special experience 
and training. 

(7) There should be special training 


Such a course might be in the nature 
of a seminar, or a special conference, 
on this topic. Personally, I should want 
to become a member of such seminar 
group or special conference. 


A few of the methods of guidance are | 
intelligence tests, | 


case history. 
_ Dr. Maverick points out two difficulties 
in guidance, (a) that the orientation 


courses are frequently given “by permis- | 


” 


sion,” with no allowance to the instruc- 
tor of time from his other burdens, or 


| that there is a shortage of suitable lit- 
erature. 
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] appro- | 
|; priate to speak of teacher recruiting in 
| this time of a surplus of teachers, and | 
| yet this is the time when some of the | 
| most promising candidates will fail to 
consider teaching as a calling because of | 
seem, | 
! the | 
more necessary in order that the right | 
sort of candidates may enter the pro- | 


should be | 


of assistance in administration; and (b) | 


There should be a central agency at 
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Highway Connecting 
Rio de Janeiro and 


Sao Paulo Is Opene 


| Pan American Union Tells ¢ 
Ceremony When Two Cit 
ies Are Linked by New 
300-Mile Road. 


Rio de Janeiro and Soa Paulo, two 
the most important cities of Brazil, ha 
recently been linked by a new 300-m 
highway, according to an announceme 
by the Pan American Union June 

| which follows in full text: 


The President of a Nation and } 
cabinet and the governor of a State a 
his staff recently met on a highwa 
The meeting had been prearranged. 
marked the official opening of a nq 
highway connecting Rio de Janeiro a 
Sao Paulo, one the capital of the R 
public, the other the capital of a Sta 
Later, a banquet was held at Lorena, 
town that stands along the route. 

Not only were Brazilian officials in 
tendance upon this auspicious occasi 
but also many prominent leaders 
business affairs of Nation and Sta 
were present. All journeyed in auto 
| biles; indeed, caravans of motoris 

moved from each city to the meeti 
| point at Pouso Secco and to the banqu 

board at Lorena. 
The new highway stands as a mon 

ment of progress. It links two of B 
| zil’s great cities by a 300-mile mode 
| road. For years, construction work 

different points en route has been carri 

on but it remained for the summer 

1928 to see the highway an acco 

plished undertaking. This road is 

meters broad with maximum grades 

6 per cent; there are 19 reinforced co 

crete bridges; about 20 miles of t 

route are constructed of macadam, 

miles are of crushed clay and grav 

while macadam silicate is used on ogh 

parts of the road. 
| Rio de Janeiro has nearly a milli 

and a half people, while the populati 
of Sao Paulo is far above half a milli 
Along the route are numerous small 
cities, towns and villages, so the née 
| traffic facility not only unites the cou 
try’s leading cities but also provides 
outlet for “Main Street.” Along a 
proximately the same route a railw¢ 
has been in operation for many yea 
but today one may pertinently ask ho 
| can a railway expect to expand i 
traffic without modern feeders—the m 
tor truck and the pleasure car? 

So, with the opening of the Rio 
Janeiro and Sao Paulo Highway, a ri 
and prosperous region of Brazil adop 
modernity of transportation, as well 
creates a new and fascinating touri 
| route from the capital of the nation 
the capital of coffeeland—Sao Paulo. 


Value of California Mines 
Production Is Made Publi 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
produced 1,620,242 fine ounces, wort 
$918,677, of which 1,599,339 fine ounce 
or $906,825 worth, was mined in lo 
mines, and 20,908 fine ounces, valued 
$11,825, in placer mines. ry 

There were also mined during t 
same year 27,133,008 pounds of coppe 
worth $3,554,424; lead, 2,718,014 pound! 
worth $171,235; and zinc, 8,062,64 
pounds, worth $516,008. 


| each teacher training institution to car 
on a guidance program. This centr 
agency might well have an adviso 
council, and should receive advice fro 
research committees and from counselor 

Those who are responsible for rur 
teacher training should undertake 
thoroughly scientific study of the pro 
lem of guidance as it relates itself t 
the field of training and placing rur 
teachers. Since conditions vary fro 
State to State, each State might we 
organize for a study of its own prol 
lems in this, field. In our own State 
should suggest that the study be orga 
ized and directed by the very efficie 
Division of Rural Education of our Stat 
Department of Education. The first ste 
in such a program is alweys researc 
We cannot go forward without the nece 
sary knowledge. Let that knowledge 4 
supplied. 
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incle Boardto Deal | Efficiency Is Urged in Use of Leisure 
ae | Created by Harnessing Power in Industry 


With Personnel of 


Government Asked 


‘Senate Committee Hears Rec- 
ommendation That Exist- 
ing Activities Be Con- 
solidated. 

[Continued from Page 1.} 
though he ranked high otherwise and 


stated that if the Bureau of Efficiency 
had carried on its work properly the 


“jobs of many of our men would have ; pasis of our ¢eadership among the na- 


been saved.” They were needlessly sacri- 
fied, he said. 

There is misunderstanding on the part 
of many supervisory officials or em- 
ployes as to the rights of the former 
service men under the law, Mr. Wood 
declared. He told of a veteran who had 
served in the army for 26 months, 22 
months of which were in France and in 
the air service, who was employed in 
a division of the Treasury where 42 
others were performing similar audit- 
ing duties. That veteran, Mrfl Wood 
said, was the only one of the 42 em- 
tloyes entitled to preference as a vet- 
eran, but he was dropped from the rolls. 
“That veteran,” he said, “was marked 
down to equalize the ratings of the other 
employes.” 

Mr. Wood complained of the activities 
of the Bureau of Efficiency along lines 
for which he contended there is no 
authority, pointing out its work in con- 
nection with the so-called Gibson sub- 
committee of the House Committee on 
the District of Columbia. He said that 
the Bureau’s report showed its expendi- 
ture of only $88 in its efficiency rating 
activities as against $61,000 in connection 
with the Gibson subcommittee. He also 
said it spent $10,000 in an investigation 
of the currency circulation system with- 
out any authority of law. 

“How did he get by the Comptroller 
General with that?” asked the Acting 
@hairman, Senator Brookhart (Rep.), of 
Iowa. 

“I do not know,” was the reply. 

Congressional enactment, Mr. Wood 
said, creating the Bureau of the Budget, 
gave the Budget Bureau the authority to 
do the things which the United States 
Bureau of Efficiency has been doing. 


Favors Single Board. 


He said the Legion felt that it could | 
get justice better by a single board and | 


it has leaned heavily, he said, on the 
Civil Service Commission. He said they 
felt that the Commission, with the ex- 
ception of one instance, has always been 
ready to help them. Mr. Wood said the 
exception was “Executive Order No. 
3801,” which he assumed was prepared 
by the Commission, issued by the Presi- 
dent, the effect of which, he said, nulli- 
fied a previous Act of Congress regard- 
ing mandatory preference to the veter- 
ans, upheld by the Department of Jus- 
tice in opinions of the Attorney General. 

He objetted to that order, but that 
otherwise he had no criticism of the Com- 
mission and had only the highest respect 
for President Deming and Commissioner 
Dell, of the Commission, “whom he knew 
well,” Mr. Wood said. He discussed this 
order and its effect on the veterans in 
detail, with the resulting discretionary 
Sudgment exercised by the administrative 
officials. 


Mr. Wood spoke of wholesale dismissal } 


of some of the former service men some- 
time ago in the Government Printing 
Office, about 39 of the veterans going at 
that time. He said he appealed without 
result to the President and to the Public 
Printer. 


Summarizes Functions. 

The primary functions of the Civil 
Service Commission, the Bureau of Effi- 
ciency, the Personnel Classification 
Boards and the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Commission, so far as veterans are 
concerned, he summarized in this way: 

Civil Service Commission, to examine, 
rate and certify prospective employes in 
the civil service; the Personnel Classi- 
fication boards, to classify employes on 
a duty basis, that is, according to the 
character of duties performed; the Bu- 
reau of Efficiency (except for what may 
have happened at the last session of 
Congress as to which he said he was 
not entirely familiar), to establish a sys- 
tem of rules and to keep records thereof; 
the Workmen’s Compensation Commis- 
sion, to provide for retirement or pen- 
sioning of employes because of disabili- 
ties incurred. 

The function of each of these bureaus, 
he said, is of a personnel character. All 


of them should be undertaken by one j 


board, he said, adding that unless there 
is consolidation it will be impossible to 
“fix responsibility or attain justice.” He 


said they felt they could not get the | 


same measure of justice from others as 


mission, and the Legion had not con- 
sulted with the Civil Service Commission 
on that subject. 

Herbert E. Morgan, representing the 
Civil Service Commission, stated that 
the Commission felt there should be only 


one instead of several boards dealing j| 


with these matters. 

“Your would discontinue the Bureau 
of Efficiency entirely?” asked Senator 
Brookhart. 

“¥en.” 

Mr. Morgan said the relations of the 
Civil Service Commission with the veter- 
ans’ organizations have been sympathetic 
and explained the practices of the 
Commission. He said there would be a 
conference soon for straightening out 
any differences of view. 


Discrimination Alleged. 


Miss Heananghan told of her employ- 
ment at-the Treasury and how she and 
her sister had been dismissed. She said 
his sister was ill as a result of “per- 
secution” and “outrageous treatment at 
the Treasury” and finally after being out 
about six weeks was notified of her 
dismissal. She said some of the women 
clerks there had been treated with 
“harsh language” and “brutal acts,” that 
there was discrimination in favor of the 
District of Columbia employes as against 
employes from other States. 

Miss Heananghan said the “persecu- 
tion” had been in the Internal Revenue 
Bureau, said that she was transferred to 
the Register’s Office. 

She said that if women clerks were 
not content with demotion they were 
charged with insubordination, and that A. 
D. Niess, under whom she had worked, 
had been presented with gold watches 
by employes in violation, she said, of the 
civil service laws. . 

Miss Heananghan described C. RB. 
Allen as the dominating figure in the In- 
ternal Revenue Bureau. She said that in 
her opinion there is not a scintilla of 
truth in statements that there were no 
ipligibles available for appointment 

hee the States that are listed as in 
arrears in apportionment and said the 


Director of Geological Survey Declares Provision of Sat- 
isfactory Recreation Is Problem. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


In these 20 years the population of the 


United States has increased about 30 per 


i cent, but increase in population is not a 


' item in the speeding up process. 


fair measure of our country’s growth. It 
is well to keep in mind that with only 
one-twentieth of the world’s area and 
population, we raise nearly one-fourth of 
the world’s foodstuffs and do more than 
half of the world’s busigess in minerals. 
This comparison roughly indicates the 


tions of the world—not numbers but 
skill of workers, not area but wealth of 
natural resources. There is a material 
side to our free institutions. 


The increased output of our mines dur- 
ing this 20-year period is an outstanding 
Since 
I spoke here in 1908 of man’s dependence 
on mineral resources the volume of the 
annual output of American mines has 
more than doubled. This includes, as an 
annual supply of raw materials, 50 per 
cent more coal than was produced in 
1908, more than twice as many tons of 
iron, copper, and lead, three times as 
much zinc, and five times as much 
petroleum. 


Meanwhile our production of foodstuffs 
has increased only about as fast as the 
population. I mention this contrast be- 


the large increments in civilization. One 
generation requires about as much food 
to the man, woman and child as another. 


But our requirements in the stuff that | 
civilization feeds on—the metals, fuels, | 
with | 
every invention and distovery that sci- | 


and building materials—change 
ence contributes to civilization. 
With all this industrial growth there 
have been shifts in the distribution of 
labor, which we know in general to be 
a movement away from the farm. Yet 
these years have recorded an increase 
in productivity of both farm acres and 
farm workers. It happens that we have 
in this country more idle acres than idle 
men, and so we have been less con- 
cerned in the yield per farm acre than 


: in the yield per farm worker, and here ! 


is where we have made notable progress. 
The greater yields from the American 
farms have been accomplished with 
fewer farmers. 

Industry everywhere in our land has 
been speeded up, not because the workers 
of this generation possess greater skill 


than their fathers, or work longer hours, | ! SS , } 
} in competition with banks; that it has 


or apply themselves more faithfully to 
their jobs—in our serious moments we 
could hardly claim those industrial vir- 





| new tasks. 


| selves for 


tues for this day and generation. Rather 


we know the reason to be that we are | 


making a larger use of power in the 


mine, in the shop, on the farm, and even | 


in the home. 


In these 20 years alone 
the power 


equipment of the United 


States, not including pleasure automo- | T : 
| really offered the opportunity to invest 


biles, has more than doubled. In our 
homes, too, we have seen the change, 
for in 1908, when I referred to the in- 


creasing use of electricity, only one | 
family in 10 in the United States lived | 
in electrically lighted homes; now it is 


two families out of three. 
Use of Electricity, 

We have been living in a second indus- 
trial revolution. Under our eyes elec- 
tricity has been applied to both old and 
The list of indoor appliances 
now operated by the electric current 
runs down the alphabet from adding ma- 
chines to waffle irons, and the even longer 
list of out-of-door tasks ranges from 
animal currying to woodsawing. In the 


eight years that you of the graduating | 
class have spent in fitting school and col- | 


lege the number of kilowatt-hours of 


electricity generated and sold each day | , 
gated into 


throughout the country has doubled. To 
that degree your workadaay world has 
changed while you have been fitting your- 
werk. “The American se- 
cret” of present prosperity is, in large 
part, found in this simple fact that the 


t American workman has more power at 
his elbow than any other workman in : 
| say here that a representative of a large 


the world. 


_ As the higher standard of living is be- ' 
| ing provided at less cost in man-hours | 


than ever before, it would seem logical 
that a wider distribution of leisure must 





follow, even leisure for the masses—not | 


leisure of the unemployment variety but 
leisure after the day’s work. And here 
enters a Twentieth Centry problem of 


the first order of magnitude: What is the | 
; American worker to do wif his leisure? 
: How to spend leisure wisely will be a | 
very practical question when the 6-hour | 


day and the 5-day week is made possible 


those 30 hours. Indeed, with a 40-hour 
week in some trades the leisure problem 


| is alr y s. 
they would from the Civil Service Com- \ ‘oe <= 


As it is efficiency in our work that has 
brought leisure into the picture, it is 
natural to suggest that some degree of 
efficiency would be desirable in the use 
of our leisure hours. The pursuit of ex- 
cellence and the exercise of skill are prac- 
tical ideals in every phase of our living, 
whether we work or play. About all that 


: can be said of some of our so-called 


| 
| 
| 


recreations is that they serve to kill 


time. The question when and under what | 


circumstances a private citizen is justi- 

fied in committing time-slaughter may 

call for an opinion from some high court. 
Needs for Education. 

The imperative fact that we face this 
morning is that the advent of liesure 
brings in its train the greater need to 
be educated. Thus, Principal Jacks at 
Oxford puts education for leisure as 
“an outstanding need of the present 


age,” for he points out that to unedu- } 


cated leisure ‘many a civilization has 
owed its downfall.” In the rapid times 
what our couniry requires is not sim- 
ply education that teaches how to make 
a living but also education that teaches 
how to live. Too many men whom the 
world counts successful have discovered 
too late that it is not enough to possess 
the wherewithal to live, if they do not 
know how to live. Contrast with the 
poverty-stricken men of this type the 
truly rich men who know how to fiill 
sto overflowing even their leisure hours. 
I know one of the country’s most suc- 
cessful surgeons, who, every Sunday, 
occupies some pulpit or platform as a 
lay-preacher of right living. I am inten- 
sely interested in all that engineers are 
doing in harnessing the forces of nature, 
because I hope it means more leisure 
for the workers of America—less man- 
hours necessary to earn a living, hence 


women of Virginia, District of Colum- | 
bia and Maryland had an excess quota. | 


She also criticised the organization of 


Federal Employes, headed by Luther C. | 


Steward, of Washington, D. C., asserting 
that there must be 
tween him and the officials as to the key 
positions in the Government. 











1 e 1 > | a considerable amount of 
! by a maximum efficiency in the use of | 


| light. 
| banking institution.) 


some collusion be- | 


more man-hours available for enjoy- 
ing life. But the recent acceleration in 
speeding up only convinces me the more 
of the pressing need of a broad educa- 
tion in the humanities as well as a 
specialized training in the _ technical 
branches. This is why I still believe in 
the old-fashioned small college of lib- 
eral arts as a source of light for the 
more abundant life, life filled with rec- 
reation that re-creates. 

If the next 20 years is to see any- 
thing like the advances in industry that 
I have briefly described as characteriz- 
ing the 20 years just passed—and I 
expect even greater advances—then 
you college students of today must pre- 
pare yourselves to face the problem of 
leisure as an accompaniment of your 
work. To me the man without a job is 
a sadder figure than that symbol of toil, 
the man with the hoe. 


Postal-Savings Total 


Reaches $160,000-000 | 


| Raising Limit of Deposit May 
tween mining and agriculture because | f 
the rapidly mounting curve of mineral | 
production and consumption should be | 
interpreted as peculiarly expressive of 


Be Recommended to 
Congress. 


[Continued from Page 1.} 


| however, pointed out that private banks 


should not stand in the way of the re- 
moval of restrictions that lessen the ef- 


fectiveness of the postal savings service. | 


There is no doubt but that the Post- 
master General will again renew his 
recommendations to Congress when it 
Convenes next December. 

At the time he recommended to Con- 
gress a cnange in the existing law, Mr. 
New said: 


The balance to the credit of postal- ! 


savings depositors, as has been shown, is 
well up to $150,000,000. This amount, 


if the system were a competing institu- | 


tion, might be deemed inconsequential, 
but, viewed in the proper light, it is 
seen to be quite a factor in the welfare 
of over 400,000 depositors and many 
localities. 
Nevertheless, 


such a_ meritorious 


service is often lamentably misunder- | 


stood—to such a degree that I must say 
that the Government is not in the bank- 
ing business; that it is, accordingly, not 


no thought of prying a single depositor 
away from a regular savings institution; 
that it employs only judicious publicity 
educational in nature; and that de- 
posits come to the system not on ac- 
count of the interest rate of 2 per cent 
but in spite of it. Moreover, the system 
never had any connection with Treas- 
ury savings, now discontinued, which 


in the equivalent of short-time Govern- 
ment bonds. 


Termed a Refuge for Timid. - 


The Postal Savings System has been 
called a refuge for the timid. Experi- 
ence shows that such individuals want 
no less a security than the faith of the 
Government for the following reasons: 
Bitter experience, disturbed local condi- 


! tions, inborn fear, lack of business train- 
| ing, familiarity with foreign systems of 


postal savings, and lack of acquaintance 


of the moving public with local institu- ! 


tions. One is far afield who views the 


' United States Postal Savings System as 


solely an institution for the foreign- 
born. 

We pick up sleeping funds. here a 
little and there a little, which aggre- 
lumps, are depsited in 
banking institutions of the business 
world in the spirit of helpful co- 
operation. These banks get funds oth- 
erwise Yeyond their reach to be cred- 
ited in one account, namely, that with 
the board of trustees of the Postal Sav- 
ings System. In passing, it is well to 


bank recently said that ordinarily it 
would have cost the management hun- 


dreds of dollars to secure funds equiva- ! 
lent to the postal-savings account in his j 


bank. 


Still, the appreciation of the system 
is growing. Its mission is beneficent, 
and, as this is better understood, hostil- 
ity vanisnes. There follows some recent 
comment on the worth of the service: 

“Due to the banking conditions, there 
are quite a number of people carrying 
money on 
their person and about their premises 


| and we feel a system of this kind will ; 


bring quite an amount of money to 
(Excerpt from a letter from a 


“T have every reason to believe that 


the local banks appreciate the advan- ! 


tages of the postal savings bank as 
never before. 
from the postmaster at a large city.) 
“So far from being in opposition to 
the system, banks are beginning to re- 
gard it as a primary school that is teach- 
ing the savings habit.” (Excerpt from 
a recent editorial in the 
Banker.) 
Much Money Still in Hiding. 


The pioneer legislation of 1910 was : 
naturally and inevitably quite restrictive. : 


Certain features seem to operate against 
the general welfare. Probably the 
change most needed in the light of full 
administrative experience is the raising 
of the amount—now $2,500—that may be 
placed to any one depositor’s credit. 
Postmasters state that much money 
goes back into hiding—into trousers, into 
belts, into mattresses, etc.—because of 
the limitation. Just recently a postmas- 
ter at a representative city said: 

“I wish to advise as a matter of in- 
formation to your office that we have 


numerous requests from our present de- | 
positors and new depositors if they will | 


be allowed to deposit more than $2,500. 
It is suggested by this office that some 
arrangement be made so that the de- 
positors can deposit any amount of 
money that they desire without any 
limit.” 

States Have Raised Limits. 


The raising of postal-savings limits ; 


has been evolutionary in most countries. 
It has been progressive, too, in the case 
of savings banks in this country, which, 
becoming restive under new conditions, 
chief of which is the great change in 
the dollar as a measure of value, have 
been pressing for broader limitations. 
Responsive to this demand, New York 
and New Jersey recently enacted laws 
authorizing the acceptance of balances 
to the amounts of $7,500 and $10,000, 
respectively, 

Any limitation is necessarily artificial. 
Many States have no curb on individual 


j balances in savings banks, 


(Excerpt from a letter | 


American ! 


Rates of Mortality 
From All Diseases 


Are Higher in Cities 


| 

| 

ee 
| 1,000 in 1928 Compared 
| 

' 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


With 13.7 in 1927 and 
14.2 in 1925. 


The mortality rates from all causes 
in the large cities of the United States 
continued high in the four weeks ended 
May 5 as compared with the correspond- 
ing weeks of last year, the average death 
rate being 15 per 1,000 population for 
the current year as against 13.8 in 1927 
and 14.2 in 1925, it was stated June 18 
by the Public Health Service in a review 
of current prevalences of communicable 
The full 


diseases. text of the review 


follows: 


The mortality from all causes in large 


cities continued high during the four 


! 


weeks ended May 5 as compared with the | 


corresponding weeks of last year; the 
average death rate in 66 large cities (an- 
nual basis) in these weeks was 15 per 
1,000 population in the current year, 13.7 
a year ago and 14.2 in 1925, 


No Tendency Toward Decline. 


The average rate in the current year is 
! the same as that far the preceding four 


weeks, and no tendency for the mortality | 


The death rate | to find out how 


for the week ended May 5 was 15.5, the | 


to decline was indicated. 


; highest so far reported for the cities this 
year. 

While the norma] seasonal decline is 
somewhat overdue and the April mortal- 
ity was higher than in the recent years 
not affected by marked respiratory epi- 
demics, the general death gate in these 
cities for the first 18 weeks of 1928 (14.4) 
was about average; it was slightly higher 
than that for the corresponding period of 


Need for States to Continue Programs 


Cz RLY 


IND 


' 


Of Maternity and Infancy Work Found 
ee es 


Result of Federal Operations 


Under Sheppard - Towner 


Act Said to Have Been Beneficial. 
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close cooperation between the county 
nurses and the home demonstration 
agents from the extension departments } 
of the agricultural colleges. Indeed, in 
some States it was difficult to discover 
the line of demarcation between the 
work of the county nurse and the home 
demonstration agent. 
Less Continuity in Wyoming. 

In Wyoming there seems to have been | 
less continuity of the work than in any | 
other State. The personnel in the office 
has been constantly changing, due to 
changes of administration in the gov- 
ernor’s office which have affected the 
State health department. 

In every case except Wyoming, the 
administrator of the Act felt that if the 
work should be discontinued as a na- 
tional program, the loss to him would | 
be very great. In addition to the finan- 
cial loss, they felt they would suffer a 
decided loss in inspiration, which they 
now gain from being part of a national 
program and from the national confer- 
ences of directors which are held at least 
annually. 

In Wyoming there had just been a 
change in office, and the director had | 
not yet had time to adjust himself or 
he did feel about the 


value of the Act. We understand that | 


| he has, since our survey, visited the work 


in some of the well-organized States 
and has become enthusiastic about ma- 


| ternity and infancy work. 


1927 (13.8), but the same as the rate | 


in 1925. 

A comparison with 1926 is not made, 
since the mortality rate for the corre- 
sponding period of that year was abnor- 


mally high because of a respiratory epi- | 


demic. 


Influenza and pneumonia.—Reported 
| cases of influenza increased during April, 


4,185 cases reported by 31 States, as com- 
pared with 3,300 in the preceding week. 
This increase occurred chiefly in Indiana, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, 
Missouri, Arkansas, Texas and New 
Mexico, 


The mortality from influenza and pnev- | 


monia in 95 cities was slightly lower for | 


the two weeks, when a maximum rate of 
250 per 100,000 was reported, as shown 
in the accompanying table. The decline 
occurred in the average death rate for 
cities reporting in each of the geographic 
divisions except the West North Central 
and Mountain States. 

The mortality from influenza and pneu- 
monia in these cities in the current vear 
has exceeded that in 1927 in all sections 
except in South Atlantic and Pacific divi- 
sions, and the excess has been most 
marked in the East and West South Cen- 
tral and East North Central States. 

Fewer Meningitis Cases. 

Meningococcus meningitis.—The : total 
cases of meningococcus meningitis re- 
ported by 42 States in the four weeks 
ended May 5 numbered 538 as against 
578 in the preceding four-week period 


and 249 in the corresponding period of | 


1927. While the number of new cases 
reported in most States has shown little 


Of the States visited, only two felt 
any hope that they could carry on the 
work already begun without Federal aid. 
One of these expects to have each of her }; 
counties organized with a full-time 
county health unit by the end of 1929 
and would probably be able to make up 
the $25,836.95 which is being received 
from the United States Government. 

Some directors said that it was much ! 
easier for them to maintain a uniform 
program throughout the State and to get 
reports from field workers when these } 
workers realized that the report was | 
to be passed on to the Federal Children’s 


: - ; Bureau. 
and in the week ended May 5 there were | ; 


We have heard a great deal during the 
past five years concerning bureaucracy, 
paternalism, States’ rights, and the 
whole policy of Federal aid. During this 
survey we have kept such arguments in |! 
mind and have encouraged persons in- 
terviewed to express themselves on these | 
maters. In only two of the nine States 
were they given serious consideration. } 
In Iowa the antagonism shown by some 
physicians in private practice was due | 
to confusing the activities under the | 


| Sheppard-Towner Act with the Perkins 
| Bill, a piece of State legislation which is 


| objectionable to them. 


In order to understand fully what the 


| Sheppard-Towner program means to ma- | 
' ternal and infant welfare in our country, | 


it is necessary to follow the workers into | 
the great rural districts where most of ! 
the activities are carried on and where 
the greatest need exists, and this is what ! 


| our surveyors did. When one considers | 
| the depleting ranks of country doctors | 


| tors and nurses mean to such mothers 


and the great distances lying between | 
many rural mothers and a physician and | 
hospital, it is not difficult to visualize 

what the visits of Sheppard-Towner doc- | 


! and their families. Neither is it difficult 


change in recent weeks, a rather marked | 


Western States where the incidence of 
the diseases had been relatively high. 
In Colorado the number of reported 
cases dropped from 54 in the four weeks 
ended April 7 to 22 in the four weeks 
ended May 5; in Arizona the number 
; dropped from 17 to 7; in Arkansas from 
10 to 3; in Oklahoma from 15 to 8; in 
Teras from 8 to 8; in Utah from 16 to 9: 
and in Oregon from 14 to 6. On the 
H other hand, the number of cases reported 
in New York State increased from 108 
to 176. 
; Smallpox.—A gradual seasonal decline 
in the number of smallpox case 
by 42 States was apparent in the returns 
for the four weeks ended May 5, the 
total number reported for the period 
being less than 3,900—a decline of ap- 
proximately 900 from the 
four-week period. The reported cases 
for these four weeks numbered about 
1,000 more than for the corresponding 


decline occurred in a number of the | 


S reported ! 


preceding | 


period of each of the preceding two | 


years, 


the States; only Montana reported a 

definite increase, the number increasing 
| from 52 in the four weeks ended April 

7 to 99 in the four weeks ended May 5. 
In all the States in which an increased 
prevalence was noted in the four weeks 
ended April 7, a decrease. was reported 
in the following four weeks, the de- 
creases being especially marked in Cal- 
ifornia, Colorado, New Mexico, Missouri 
Indiana, and West Virginia. ; 


prevalent in recent months, the number 
of reported cases dropped to 192 in the 
two weeks ended May 5, as against 340 
in the preceding two weeks. 
Seasonal Decline in Smallpox. 

Scarlet fever—A seasonal decline in 
the incidence of scarlet fever during April 
was evident from the reports for 41 
States, which showed a total of 3,900 
cases in the week ended May 5 as com- 
pared with about 4,900 in the week ended 
March 31. 

The number of cases reported by Mas- 


‘ . | The majority of these midwives are col- 
Some decline has occurred in nearly all | oe 


| ing to childbirth. These midwives deliver 


| midwife and why it will be many years 


In Oklahoma, where smallpox has been | 


as compared with 


to understand how eagerly they listen to : 
instruction and read the literature given | 
them on methods of caring for them- } 
selves and for their babies. They realize | 
the importance of such education in terms 


| of their own immediate need. 


In Montana and Wyoming where the ; 
population is very scattered and where | 
distances are great and counties large, 
there are whole counties without a single | 
physician. In Montana one county which 
nad been matching State funds to keep 
a maternity and infancy nurse in the 
county has withdrawn those funds with | 
the full approval of the director of child 
hygiene and is using tne money to sub- | 
sidize a physician in the county. In 


: Michigan a number of counties have but 


one physician. The scarcity of physicians 
in rural sections has come to be such | 
a problem that the national farm organi- 
zations and the American Medical As- | 
sociation are giving serious thought to ! 
its solution. In the State of Alabama '! 
there are only about 1,700 physicians in 
the entire State, and in Mississippi but 
1,400. 

In the latter State about 52 per cent |; 
of the mothers are delivered by midwives. 


ored and have grown up surrounded by 
ignorance and many superstitions relat- | 


both white and colored mothers. We un- 
derstand since our study of the situation 
why it is impossible to_ eliminate the 


before such a step can be considered. 
The value of the training which these 
midwives are receiving as a part of the 
Sheppard-Towner program can not be 
overstated. | 
It was entirely evident to the surveyor | 
from attendance at two of the annual 
meetings of midwives where they were | 
quizzed as to their prucecures, that most ; 
of them do know now what the State de- ! 


: ae 
increase in the two weeks ended May 5 


the preceding eT 
weeks: Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, ! 
Louisiana, Tennessee, Kansas, Missouri, 


; , Ng y 
' Indiana, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New 


! sachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New | 


Jersey, and Pennsylvania in the four 
; weeks ended May 5 indicated a definite 


decline as compared with the preceding | 


four-week period in these States, and 
smaller decreases occurred in most of 


the remaining States. Montana and Wy- | 


oming reported a slight increase, but the 
number of cases was small. 
Diphtheria—The number of cases of 
diphtheria reported weekly by 42 States 
has declined steadily since early in Feb- 


York, and Rhode Island. On the other 
hand, a decrease in cases was reported j; 
by Alabama, Maryland, Massachusetts, | 
Michigan, North Carolina, New Mexico, 
and Texas. ; | 
Measles epidemics are local in char- | 
acter and may occur at almost any_sea- 
son, but a general decline in prevalence 
should take place in May, and the sum- 


mer months may be expected to bring ; 


| the incidence to a low level. 


ruary, and in the week ended May 5 | 


there were 1,300 cases reported as com- 
| pared with 1,450 in the week ended April 
7 and with 1,833 in the week ended March 
3. The disease is still somewhat more 
prevalent than it was in 1926, but only 
slightly more so than it was in 1927. 
Measles Continues Active. 


Typhoid Incidence Lower. 


Typhoid fever.—The typhoid fever in- | 


cidence continued lower in April than in 
the same month for either of the preced- 
ing two years. No State reported as 
many as 20 cases a week in March or 


April, and the weekly case rate for 101 . 


| cities (annual basis) varied from 4 to 6 


' per 100,000 population, which is lower | 
than the rates for any of the preceding , 


Measles.—The total number of cases of | 
measles reported by 38 States showed | 


little or no change during March and 
April; the weekly number of cases re- 
ported was approximately 18,000. In 
general, the incidence of the disease has 
been higher in the current year than it 
was last year in the New England, Mid- 
dle and South Atlantic, and East South 
Central States, but it has been lower 
than it was a year ago in the North Cen- 
tral, Mountain, and Pacific States. 
Among the States showing a rather 


four years at this season. 


The incidence rates have been higher 
in the South Atlantic and South Central : 


States than in the remainder of the coun- 
try, but have been favorable in these 


| geographical districts as compared with 


| 
| 
{ 


earlier years. 


Poliomyelitis—The number of cases 


of poliomyelitis continued to decline dur- ! 


ing April, and 81 cases were reported 
by 43 States in the four weeks ended 


May 5 as compared with 107 in the me: i 


coding four-week period. Of the 
cases reported, 23 were in California, and 


| nigh incidence the following reported an j no more than 6 in any other State 


t) 


J 


| servations 
| opinions ' 
' viewed that a long time program has 


; constructive program 


; the 


' myself and the 


| 
| 
partment expects of them. By constant | 
reiteration of such teaching, we believe 
that gradually the midwives will put this | 
instruction into practice and that their 
ignorant superstitions will be overcome— | 
that fewer feathers will be burned. Some ! 
of the midwives who reported the great- | 
est number of cases were old and unlet- | 
| 


tered. Often they did not know their 


| ages. 


These same women showed _ great 
eagerness to learn, however, and were 
getting some younger person who had | 


| been to school to read their manuals to 


them and to make out their birth reports. 
= * Every midwife is given a Wasser- | 
mann, and where it is positive, they must 
present a doctor’s certificate that they 
are receiving treatment before a permit 
is granted. 

While we feel that excellent work 
has been done, it is evident fom our ob- 

in these States and from | 
expressed by persons _inter- 


been launched. In spite of the large num- 
bers who have been helped, there re- | 


| mains a large percentage of the popula- | 


tion which has not yet been reached at | 
all. In Montana, for instance, during the | 
year 1926-27, 791 expectant mothers were | 
reached by county nurses or conferences 

and over 400 were reacned by prenatol | 
letters, yet this number represented but | 


' seven per cent of the whole. The under- 


taking is too great, and the funds too | 
limited to make possible a thoroughly 
on a_ state-wide 
basis in the short time that the Act has 


| been in operation. 


It has been the aim always to foster | 
work in the counties and to have ! 
them gradually take it over entirely. It 
is a significant fact that of the 693 
counties in the nine states surveyed, 


! there are 48 which are wholly untouched j 


as yet by the Act, and only 23 have been 
able to take over the work and a few of | 
these have not yet taken it over entirely. | 
Upon beirig asked how soon it was likely | 
that his State could carry the burden | 
alone and cover the entire State as it 

should be, one director replied that it 


would require at least $50,000 a year of | 


Federal money for five years, then $25,- | 
000 a year for another five years, and 
that in ten years they might carry it 
alone. 

The administrators of the Act in the 
States were all looking forward with ap- 
prehension to the threatened interruption 
of the work in 1929 when the Act be- 
comes inoperative. They are wondering 
what is to be done. They have conveyed 
this same uneasiness to the leaders in 
their State. In several States the sur- 
veyors were told that something must 
be done to insure the continuance of 
activities so promising but only just be- 

un. 

- The Elizabeth McCormick Memorial 
Fund, from its intimate survey of nine 
States and its knowledge of conditions 


in other States, is convinced that a fine | 


piece of work is under way and that a | 
great need exists for State programs 
of maternal and infant welfare. We feel 
strongly that the splendid programs | 
which have been started in the States 
must be continued in: some way, not only 
in their present scope, but on a greatly 


| enlarged scale, so that the vast numbers 


of peopie who are not yet being reached | 
may benefit from the program. All of 

the observations which we have made | 
indicate that in very few States could 

a program be carried on, even as at | 
present outlined, without assistance for | 
some years to come. | 

It is evident to us as a result of this 

survey that the States have not been 

hampered by Federal administration, 

but that they have profited greatly by 

the pooiing of experiences through con- 

ferences arranged by the Children’s Bu- 

reau and by advice received from the 

Bureau. 


Congratulations Cabled 
To Miss Amelia Earhart 


| attributed. 
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Rates of Mortality | 
Of Infants Continue 
Downward in 1927 


New Low Figure Held to In- 
dicate Educational Pro- 
grams Are Reducing 
Deaths. 


EX 


Prediction that while fluctuations in 
the infant mortality rates in the United 
States will occur in the future the pub- 
lic may except the general downward 
trend to be maintained was made in a 
statement on June 18 by Dr. Blanch 
M. Haines, Director of the Maternity 
and Infant Hygiene Division of the 
Children’s Bureau, Department of 
Labor, in commenting on_ provisional 
figures of the Bureau of the Census 
showing that the rates for 1927 were 
lower than for the proceding year in 
30 of the 33 States shown for both 
years. Dr. Haines’ statement follows in 
full text: 

It is a matter of congratulation that 
provisional figures issued by the U. S. 
Bureau of the Census show that a new 
low point has been reached in infant 
mortality in the year 1927. Infant mor- 
tality rates in the U. S. Birth Registra- 
tion Area have shown a downward trend 
since 1916 when 101 out of every thou- 
sand live born infants died during the 
first year of life, the lowest point having 
been reached in 1924, when the rate was 
71. Rates for 1925 and 1926 were 
slightly higher, 72 and 73 respectively, 
but the provisional rate, 64, for 1927 in- 


| dicates the lowest rate yet recorded. This 


1927 rate includes all the birth registra- 
tion areas with the exception of Massa- 
chusetts, Utah and Louisiana. 

Past experience indicates that future 
fiuctuations up and down will occur, but 
that the public may expect the general 
downward trend to be maintained. 

It is too early to state the specific 
causes to which the decrease should be 
Educational programs in the 
hygiene and care of fnfants have no 
doubt influenced the rates. Gastro-intes- 
tinal diseaes particularly respond to good 
hygiene and proper methods of infant 
feeding. Increased knowledge of correct 
methods of infant care, better milk sup- 
plies, general sanitation and favorable 
seasons ‘have all, no doubt, contributed 
to the decline. 


Hearings Opened to Select 
Site for Veterans’ Hospital 


Hearings on the proposed $1,300,000 
United States Veterans Hospital to re- 
place the present leased facilities at Kan- 
sas City, Mo., were begun on June 18 
before the Federal Board of Hospitaliza- 


| tion at the Veterans’ Bureau in Wash- 


ington. 

Delegations from the States of Ne- 
braska and Kansas presented their views 
as to selection of a location for the new 


| hospital and on June 19 delegations from 


Iowa and Missouri will be heard. 

The district to be served by the new 
hospital includes the States of Nebraska, 
Kansas, Iowa and Missouri and the pur- 
pose of the hearings is to aid the Board 
in determining in which State the hos- 
pital is to be located. 


Argentina Asks Cities 
To Develop Airports 
The Director of Civil Aeronautics of 


the Argentine Government has communi- 
cated with a number of the more im- 


| portant municipalities looking toward 


the establishment of civilian airports in 
various parts of the country, according 
to a report by Trade Commissioner H. 
I&. Tewksbury, Buenos Aires, made pub- 
lic by the Department of Commerce 
June 18. 

Several cities have replied favorably, 
and in the case of Esperanza in the 
Province of Santa Fe the definite offer 
of a landing field was made, the report 


| states. 


While it is reported that the first 


| model airport will be constructed there, 


President Coolidge and Secretary of 
State Frank B. Kellogg have telegraphed | 
their congratulations to Miss Amelia 
Earhart upon the completion of her suc; 
cessful flight across the Atlantic. Their 
messages made public by the Department 
of State June 18 follow in full text: 

The American Embassy at London has 
been instructed to deliver the following 


| cablegrams to Miss Amelia Earhart: 


“TI wish to express to you, the first 
woman successfully to span the North 
Atlantic by air, the great admiration of 
people of the United 

your splendid flight. Our 
this accomplishment our 


for 
in 


States 


pride of 


| countrywoman is equaled only by our joy 


over her safe arrival. The courageous 


: collaboration of the co-pilot Mr. Wilmer 
' Stultz and Mr. Gordon likewise merit our 


cordial congratulations.—Calvin Cool- 
idge.” 

“I rejoice in your successful flight 
across the North Atlantic and congratu- 
ate you most heartily on your magnifi- 
cent achievement. Extend my greetings , 
to co-pilot Stultz and to Gordon for their | 
share in this brave exploit.—Frank B. | 
Kellogg, Secretary of State.” 


no announcement has been made as to 
plans or when the construction can be 
expected. 


The J. G. White 


Engineering Corporation 


An organization well 
equipped to furnish 
information regarding 
prospective engineering 
enterprises throughout 
the world. 


New York City 


in Food Production 


PACKING houses exist because 
of converting raw food products 


they have proved efficient means 
into the forms most desired for 


consumption. 


Armour 
beyond th 
the compa 


and Company goes considerably 
is. In manufacturing processes, 
ny is not only extraordinarily ef- 


ficient but it has developed also one of the 
most efficient of all institutions for the se- 
curing of food surpluses in the region of 
production, and the distributing of them in 
regions where food production is limited. | 
And Armour and Company goes still 
further by converting those products that 
were considered waste in the early days of 


the packing business into new commodities of considerable indus- 
trial worth. A witticism of sound sense is the statement that in 


the processing of a hog for ma 
found a use for everything but 
This efficiency in production 


rket, Armour and Company has 
the squeal! : 
is one of the basic reasons for 


Armour and Company’s continued stability. 


ARMOUR 455 COMPANY 
U.S.A. 
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Mines and Minerals 


Deferred Payments Under Ore Contract 
Are Return of Principal and Income 


Opinion Is Given 
On Two Questions 


Board of Tax Appeals Holds 
That There Was Not Merely 
A Return of Capital. 


LocAN, HeENry W. 
HITCHCOCK 


EpiItH ANDREWS 
HEEDY, WILLIAM J. 
FRANK Hircncock, WILLIAM M. 
ANpDREWS, CARRIE L. SHAW, EXE- 
CUTRIX OF THE ESTATE OF JOHN 
SHAW, DECEASED, AND JULIA AN- 
DREWS BRUCE, V. COMMISSIONER OF 
INTERNAL REVENUE. DocKET NOs. 
5508, 5916, 5917, 5918, 6014, 6436, 
6437, 6488 AND 18202. Boarp or Tax 
APPEALS, 

This proceeding was before the Board 
of Tax Appeals on two questions, namely, 
whether a certain ore contract which was 
given in part payment for stocks sold 
had a determinable market value at the 
date of the receipt, amd whether the de- 
ferred payments, as provided in the con- 
tract, on ore purchased, constituted a re- 


turn of principal and imcome or whether | 


they were merely a return of capital. 
The Board ruled that the contract had 
a determinable fair market value and as 
to the second question it held that there 
was a return of principal and income un- 
der the deferred payments. Following 
is the fuil text of the opinion by Smith: 
In the petition of 
Logan it is stated that 


“the tax in 


controversy is income tax for the years | 


1915 to 1920, inclusive, and is more than | estimate of ore reserve as it is on the 


$10,000 to-wit, $22,048.63.” The notice 
of deficiency attached to the petition 
shows overassessments for the years 
1915, 1916 and 1917, covered by claims 
filed in the aggregate amount of $1,- 
951.48, and deficiencies in tax for the 


years 1918, 1919 and 1920 in the aggre- | 


gate amount of $22,048.63. The plead- 
ings do not present basic facts showing 
that the Board has any jurisdiction to 
determine the correct tax liabilities for 
the years 1915, 1916 and 1917 and the 


etitioner in her brief makes no ref- | 3 : 
; | Influence Mine Production 
“The Commissioner’s appraisals of 40 | 


, | years as of March 1, 1913, and 45 years | 
The remaining issues presented by | 


erence to those years. The appeal is 
accordingly dismissed in so far as it 


relates to the years 1915, 1916 and 1917. | 


these proceedings are the same as those 
presented in Julia Andrews Bruce et al., 
5 B. T. A. 300 (The United States Daily, 


Yearly Index Page 3072, Vol. I), where- | 


in we held that the transaction which 
took place in 1916 was a completed sale 
and that the amounts of money 
ceived by the petitioners during the tax 
years under the contract of March 11, 
1916, were in part a return of capital and 
in part taxable income. 


it is arvued by counsel for the present 


petitioners, that the interest of the peti- | 


tioners in the contract of March 11, 1916, 
had no fair market value in 1916 and 
that, therefore, the transaction was not 
a closed one and that the petitioners 
were not liable to income tax upon 
moneys received in future years under 


the contract until they had recovered | 
back the cost or fair market value on | 
March 1, 1913, whichever was higher. | 


In the opinion we stated: 
Contended Contract 
Had No Market Value 


“The petitioners have also raised the 
point that there was no market value for 
the contract right received by Julia An- 


of these contentions was by Hitchcock, 
former president of the 
Hitchcock Iron Company. 
testified that in the negotiations for the 
sale of the stock there was no discussion 


concerning a full cash payment, because | 


the buyer, the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 


full. This is all the testimony offered in 
support of the allegation that the con- 
tract to receive future payments had no 
market value.” 

The present petitioners contend that 
unlike the Julia Andrews Bruce case, 
supra, they have offered affirmative proof 


showing that the contract of March 11, | 


1916, under which their shares of stock 
were sold, in so far as the future in- 
determinate payments were concerned, 
had no fair market value. 

Frank Hitchcock, the president of the 


Andrews & Hitchcock Iron Company on | 


March 11, 1916, testified at the hearing 
of the present cases: 

Q. Mr. Hitchcock, at that time, namely, 
March 11, 1916, did you know of any mar- 
ket where you could have obtained, or 
did you know of any market where could 


be sold, an interest of 12 per cent of the 


stock of the Mahoning Ore & Steel Com- 
pany? 
A. No, not at its value. 


Q. Mr. Hitchcock, in 1916, was there any | 


price established by public sale or sales in 
the way of ordinary business, of similar 
contracts to this contract of March 11, 
1916, by which the fair market value of the 
contract at that time, at the time it was 
made, could be determined? 

A. No. 

Q. Was there in 1916 any general market 
for contracts of this character, and any 
established or current market price? 

A. No. 

John B. Putnam, connected with Pick- 
ands, Mather & Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, likewise testified that in his opin- 
ion there was no fair market for the in- 
terests of the several petitioners’ in the 
eontract of March 11,1916; that the ven- 
dors on any sale of this contract in 1916 
could not have readily realized in cash 
or its equivalent its real value. 

J.C. Agnew, mining engineer who was 
connected with the Mahoning Ore & Steel 
Company from 1904 to 1923, testified: 

Q. In 1916, was there any price estab- 
lished by public sales or sales in the way 
of ordinary business, of similar contracts, 
by which the fair market value of that 
contract at the time it was made could be 
determined? 

A. No. 

Q. Was there, in 1916, any general mar- 
ket for contracts of that character, and 
any published or current market price for 
the same? 

A. Not to my knowledge. 

Q. In your opinion, could the vendors 
or sellers under that contract, on any sale 
of the contract, have realized in 1916 in 
cash or its equivalent its real value? 

A. No, I do not think so, 

Of the above witneses, Hitchcock and 
Agnew testified before the Board in 
Julia Andrews Bruce, et al., supra. The 
‘only additional witness for the peti- 
tioners in the present proceedings is 
John B. Putnam. He did not profess to 
be an expert on any subject connected 
with mining and did not claim to have 
anything more than general informa- 
tion as to any subject connected with 


pi 


} mine. 





Edith Andrews | and the activity of adjacent properties 





~ | to consider. 
re- | three years was slightly less than 2,000,- 


It was argued | 
before the Board in those proceedings, as | 


; tor. 


Andrews & | 
This witness | 


| spondent determined that the ore 


; inaccuracy of the estimate. 





these proceedings. He stated that he 
was generally familiar with iron-ore 
contracts. He also stated: : 

“There have been sales of iron ore 
mines, but I am not familiar with any 
except in a general way.” 

Two mining engineers testified for the 
respondent that in their opinion it was 
practicable and feasible to estimate both 
the reserve and probable life of the 
Mahoning mine. Both of these men were 
familiar with the property in contro- 
versy. One of the engineers had taken 
part in formulating the Commissioner’s 
determination as to the probable life of 
and as to the tonnage of ore in the 
He stated that the pit operated 


| 
} 


by the Mahoning Company adjoined an- | 
other pit known as the Hall Rust Mine, | 


on adjoining property, and that the two 
properties constituted one mine from a 
physical standpoint and that it was the 
largest developed iron mine in the United 
States. The iron is found 
defined formation and is one of the best 
grades of iron ore in the United States. 
Above the iron ore is the surface or 
overburden of glacial drift, varying from 
5 to 30 feet in thickness. He stated: 
“The physical conditions make it fea- 
sible to estimate the ore content. You 


| can make a very accurate estimate of it. 
| I would say the degree of accuracy ob- 


tained in estimating ore reserves in this 
property will be much higher than at 
any other mine that I know of, because 
of the geological conditions and the de- 
velopment of the work, the drill work, 

* *, I do not know of any mining 
section where it is as easy to make an 


Mesaba.” 

The stipulation filed in these proceed- 
ings shows that the respondent estimated 
ore reserves and probable life as of 1916 
and also as of 1916. The estimate of 


| reserve in 1913 when modified by the ore 
mined between 1913 and 1916, is within | 


one-half of one per cent of the 1916 
estimate. In 1913 the probable life was 


| estimated at 40 years and in 1916 at 


45 years. On this point one of the engi- 
neers for the respondent testified: 


Business Conditions 


as on March 11, 1916, are very consistent 
because they were made as of different 
basis dates. In each case you had a 


the valuation. In the later appraisal 
you had additional history of three years 
The production for those 


000 tons a year and during those three 
years the demand for iron ore was about 
the average.” 

All of the mining engineers who testi- 
fied before the Board agreed that the 
production of a mine of the character 
of the Mahoning mine here involved is 
strongly influenced by the general con- 
ditions of business in the country. They 
were agreed that in times of prosperity 


the production will be greater than in | 
| times of depression. 


J. C. Agnew, testi- 
fying for the petitioners, said: 

“The demand for iron ore bears a 
very close relation to the general pros- 
perity of the country * * * 

“In estimating the future production 
of the Mahoning mine as of 1916 the 
general demand in this country for iron 
ore would certainly be an important fac- 
Another important factor would 
be the condition of the industry in this 


; } ; country, whether times were prosperous 
drews Bruce and Louisa Andrews in 1916. | 


The only testimony offered in support ; 


or otherwise.” 

The two government engineers con- 
curred in this view. 

Upon the basis of data furnished by 
the Mahoning Ore & Steel Co., the re- 
in 
place as of March 11, 1916, was 82,- 
858,535 tons. It is in evidence that this 


2€ | estimate did not take into consideration 
Company could not afford to pay cash in | 


ore, if there was any, in approximately 
400 acres of land controlled by the com- 
pany. No evidence has been adduced 
before the board that would prove the 
The doubt, 
if any exists, is as to the length of 
time it will take to mine the ore. Upon 
the basis of data furnished by the Ma- 
honing Co. the respondent estimated that 
the life of the mine would be 45 years 
from March 11, 1916, and that the aver- 
age annual production would be 1,841,- 
300 tons. During the 1l-year period 
from 1916 to 1926, inclusive, the total 
production was 19,272,242 tons, or an 
average annual production of 1,752,000 
tons. 


Question Whether Contract 


Had 1916 Market Value 

The contract which the stockholders 
of the Andrews & Hitchcock Iron Co. 
had with the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Co. was that they should receive 60 cents 
per ton upon their 12 per cent interest 
in the ore mined from the Mahoning 
Mine. The important question in the 
case is as to whether that contract had 


| a fair market value as of March 11, 


1916. The petitioners contend that they 
could not have gotten a fair market value 
for their interests in the contract if they 
had attempted to sell them. Witnesses 
for the petitioners believed that the true 
value of the interest of each of the pe- 
titioners was much in excess of what 
each could have sold it for. This ques- 
tion of belief does not, however, in our 
opinion satisfactorily establish that the 
interests had no fair market value. In 
1916 it could be foreseen that each of the 
petitioners would receive considerable 
amounts of money under the contract 
during the years immediately succeeding 
1916. It is hardly probable that persons 
conversant with the contract would not 
have given something for the interests 
of the several petitioners therein. State- 
ments that the contract had no value be- 
cause in the opinion of certain witnesses 
the interests of petitioners therein could 
not have been sold at their full mazxet 
value is not satisfactory evidence that 
they did not have a fair market value. 

In support of their contention that the 
contract of March 11, 1916, had. no fair 
market value in 1916, the petitioners cite 
the decision of the court in Bourne v. 
McLaughlin, 19 Fed. (2d) 148. The 
United States Daily, Yearly Index Page 
752, Vol. II.) We are of the opinion 
that that case is readily distinguishable 
from the cases at bar and is not con- 
trolling here. In that case the court 
expressly stated that the stock could not 
have been disposed of “except at such a 
sacrifice as to amount to a virtual dona- 
tion,” and that attempts to sell the stock 
were unsuccessful. There is no such evi- 
dence before the Board in the proceed- 
ings at bar. 

Upon the record made we are of the 


in a well | 


Market Value Held 
To Be Determinable 


Decision Is Given on Convey- 
ance Made in Part Payment 
For Stocks Sold. 


opinion that the contract received by the 
petitioners as a part consideration for 
their holdings in the Andrews & Hitch- 
cock Iron Co. had a determinable fair 
market value when received by them in 
1916. No evidence has been adduced that 
the determination of the Commissioner 
of the fair market value of the interests 
of the several petitioners at the basic 
dates were in error, and in the absence 


of such evidence the determination of | 
| the respondent of such values 


are ap- 
proved. 


Decision Was Affirmed 
In Previous Case 


The petitioner’s contention that they 
derived no taxable income from pay- 


| ments made to them during the taxable 


years because up to the close of 1920 no 


| one of them had received under the con- 


| sold either as of March 1, 
| March 11, 1916, is very similar to that 





| the Board was affirmed. 


tract the admitted value of the property 
1913, or 


which was made before the Board in 
Ruth Iron Co., et al., 4 B. T. A. 1151. 
(The United States Daily, Yearly Index 
Page 2623, Vol. I), wherein it appeared 
that in January, 1913, the petitioners 
sold certain ore-bearing property and 
each of them received in exchange for its 
or his interest therein a certain amount 
in cash and 41 non-interest-bearing 
promissory notes, payable annually 


Contracts 


Index and Digest | 
Of Tax Decisions and Rulings 


YLLABI are printed so that they can be cut out and pasted on Standara 
Library-Index and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually 
‘employed in libraries and filed for reference. 


—_———— 


[NCOME: Deferred Payments: 


Return of Principal: Mining Contracts.— 


Where deferred payments on a purchase price were based under a contract 
apon the number of tons of ore mined annually from a named mine, the con- 
cents of which were capable of accurate calculation, held: Such portion of the 
jeferred payments received during each year as the number of tons mined 
juring such year bears to the total determined mineral content of the mine 
sonstitutes a return of principal and the balance constitutes receipt of taxable 
income.—Edith Andrews Logan et al. v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
(Board of Tax Appeals)—Yearly Index Page 1020, Col. 1 (Volume III.) 


MARKET VALUE: Contracts: Mining: Exchanges—Where individuals sold 
stock for more than cost or March 1, 1913, value and received as a part 
consideration a contract providing for future payments as ore was mined, the 
contents and life of the mine in question and its annual production being sus- 
ceptible of accurate determination, held: The contract had determinable mar- 


ket value as of the date of its receipt and on given dates thereafter.—Edith 
Andrews Logan et al. v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


(Board of Tax 


Appeals).—Yearly Index Page 1020, Col. 1 (Volume III). 


T® ANSPORTATION TAX: 


Transportation of Oil by Pipe Line: 


Private 


Carrier: Revenue Act of 1918: Decision of Court.—Full text of Treasury 
decision based on Dixie Oil Company v. United States, Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Fifth Circuit. (The United States Daily, Yearly Index Page 542, 
Vol. III): 1. Under subdivision (d) of Section 501 the tax imposed by subdi- 
vision (e) of Section 500 of the Revenue Act of 1918 applies to the transpor- 
tation of oil by a producer which owns its own pipe line through which it 
transports exclusively its own oil from its producing wells 8,000 feet to the 


main line of a railway company for transportation by rail. 


2. Where a trans- 


porter of oil by pipe line has no tariff or rates of its own evidence of the rates 
or tariffs of other pipe lines for similar services is admissible in arriving at a 


basis of computing the tax. 


3. The decision in the case of Motter v. Derby Oil 


Company, 16 Fed. (2nd) 717, (T. D. 3965), (The United States Daily, Yearly 
Index Page 3792, Vol. I), is followed—tT. D. 4166. 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any 
officer or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the 
disposition of other cases—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of 


Internal Revenue. 


thereafter, endorsed by the United States | 


Steel Corporation and further secured by 
a vendor’s lien upon the property. Upon 
the facts presented we held that the 
amounts received by the petitioners upon 
the payment of their respective notes in 
the vears 1919, 1920, 1921 and 1922 in 
excess of the fair market value of such 
rotes on March 1, 1913, which value was 


in excess of cost, was taxable income. | 


One of the petitioners in that case was 
Francis S. Kosmerl and from the adverse 
decision of the Board appealed the case 
to the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Seventh Circuit. In an opinion handed 
down February 18, 1928, the order of 
In the course 


| of the opinion the court stated: 
different set of facts on which to base | 


“For petitioner a witness testified gen- 


| erally that at the time the notes were 


| given the ore body was worth more than 


| 85 cents per ton. 


| ton value of the 





But the ore at that 
time was plainly not worth that much 


| to the owners, who had optioned it under 


the lease at 35 cents a ton, not payable 
in cash, but as and when it should be 


| mined, over a period of which, on Janu- 
| ary 1, 1918, had yet 41 years to run; so 


that while the lessee had the right to 
exhaust the property at 35 cents per ton, 


| this might not, and probably would not, 
| have been payable until many years after 


the date when the lease was abandoned 
and the sale consummated. So it ap- 
peears that the actual consideration 


| which passed from the owners was not 
| a present 35 cents per ton, but that price 


over a period up to 41 years thereafter, 
thus greatly reducing the 35 cents per 
consideration which 
passed in payment for the notes. 
“And so with respect to the notes 
themselves, which, by their terms, ma- 
tured up to 40 years from their date, 
without interest. That the notes were 
good is quite beyond dispute—good, how- 
ever, only for their face value at ma- 
turity, but surely not good for their 
face value when made. That a _ note, 
however absolutely good the security, due 
40 years from its date, without interest, 
is not worth its face at time of making 


| is apparent from the mere statement. 


And so with the notes in questiqn, paid 
in 1921 and 1922, eight and nine years 
from their date. Conceding these notes 
to have been capital assets of the tax- 
payer on their date, they were capital 
assets not for their face value but for the 
materially less amount which the notes 


| were then actually worth; and in their 


payment at maturity there was plainly 
gain, profit or income to the extent of 
the difference. 

“In Platt v. Bowers, 13 F. (2nd) 951, 
the court dealt with a very similar situa- 
tion, and held that while the annually 
maturing obligations, represented capital 
assets, and were not taxable as gains, 
profits, or income, yet where the obliga- 
tions were for serial annual payments 
without interest, under the acts of 1918 
and 1921 there was, upon conversion of 
the obligations through their payment, 
profit to the extent of the difference be- 
tween the value of the obligations on 
March 1, 1913, and the amount so re- 
alized thereon.” 


Amount of Ore in Mine 


Could Be Determined 

The above-referred to case is not an 
exact parallel to the cases at bar, for 
there the petitioners parted with a note 
during each taxable year and received 
the face value thereof. Here the peti- 
tioners parted with shares of stock in 
Andrews & Hitchcock Iron Company in 
1916 for a cash consideration and a con- 
tract entitling them to receive an amount 
per annum to the end of the lease held 
by the Mahoning Ore & Steel Co. based 
upon the amount of ore mined during 
each year. The number of tons of ore 
in the mine was susceptible of acurate 
determination and the amount of the ore 
to be mined annually over a period of 
years was likewise susceptible of deter- 
mination. If the difference between the 
present worth of the noninterest-bear- 
ing notes in 1913 in the Kosmerl appeal 
and the amount received during the 
taxable year was income of the taxable 
year we think that the application of the 
same principle to the proceedings at bar 
requires the petitioners to return as tax- 
able income a portion of the amount of 
royalties received each year. This was 
substantially the decision of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals, Third Circuit, in Kate 
W. Rosenberger v. McCaughn, March 3, 
1928. (The United States Daily, Yearly 
Index Page 4, Vol. III.) The plaintiff 
in suing to recover the tax paid on 
amounts received under a mining lease 
entered into prior to March 1, 1913, 
claimed that inasmuch as under the 
Pennsylvania law the lease was treated 
as a sale of coal in place, the payments 
received should be treated as a return 
of capital. In the course of the opinion 
the court stated: 

“Reverting to the plaintiff’s contention 
that all payments she had received under 
the instrument here in question were 
tax free because they were part pay- 


bel 


| Board these cases on the sole and par- 
question whether the 1916 trans- 
| 
| 
| 


ments of the purchase price of property 
! sold prior to March 1, 1913, still—al- 
| ways keeping in view the nature of 
mining, the source of the proceeds—we 
think each payment represented in some 
| measure both capital and increment, 
capital because it stood in the place of 
coal and increment because in the pay- 
ments running through 99 years interest 
on the capital must inevitably have been 
| included, and that this increment or in- 
terest was a gain “derived” within the 
generalization of the statute “from any 
source whatever” and was income in sub- 
stantially the sense of New Creek Coal 
Company v. Lederer, 295 Fed. 433 (4 
Am. Fed. Tax Rep. 3769). The plaintiff 
can very properly demand that the cap- 
| ital included in her proceeds from mining 
shall not be taxed. United States v. 


| Rep. 6754); New Creek Coal Company v. 
Lederer, supra. But when the capital 
in the proceeds has been determined and 
set aside the, balance is income and is 
the very thing on which the Government 
lays its hands and exacts a tax. Strat- 

| ton’s Independence v. Howbert, 231 U. 

|S. 399 (3 Am. Fed. Tax Rep. 2883); * * * 

| See also Florence L. Klein, 6 B. T. A. 
617.’ 

At the hearing of these proceedings 
counsel for the petitioners stated that 
they desired merely to submit to the 


action was a closed transaction and that 
if upon the evidence submitted the Board 
was of the opinion that it was a closed 
transaction then the deficiencies must 
be redetermined in accordance with the 
Board’s decision in Julia Andrews Bruce 
et al., supra, in which the same contract 
was involved. Counsel for the respondent 
objected, however, to the redetermination 
of the deficiencies in accordance with the 
Julia Andrews Bruce et al., supra, deci- 
sion and contended that the deficiencies 
should be redetermined to be the amounts 
found by the respondent. 

In Julia Andrews Bruce et al., supra, 
we held: 

“The Commissioner in his determina- 
tion of the deficiency has dtermined the 
fair market value of the right to receive 
future payments, and from the evidence 
presented we can not say that his deter- 
miination is not correct. A portion of 
each payment under the contract was a 
return of capital and a portion repre- 


sented gain. The Commissioner has de- 


termined what portion is gain by divid- | 


ing the 1916 value of the contract by the 
| total tonnage to be obtained, reaching 


the conclusion that the payment for each ! 


ton represents 19.53 cents return of 
other words, that each payment, whether 


made or 45 years thereafter, is made up 


| made one year after the agreement was | 


35.554 per cent return of principal and | 


67.446 per cent income, 


Payments to All 
Stockholders Estimated 


“The payments to all the stockholders 
were estimated by the Commissioner to 
be $132,573.60 annually for 45 years. 
These payments were reduced to present 
worth, using a discount of 6 per cent on 
future payments with a 4 per cent return 
on sinking fund. It is evident that the 


ceived at the end of the first year dif- 
fers substantially from the present 
worth of the payment to be received 45 
years in the future. It is further evident 
that the present worth of all of the pay- 
ments is the sum of the present worth 
of each annual payment, proper adjust- 
ment for the sinking fund being made. 
In determining what portion of the pay- 
ment represented a return of the 1916 
value, the Commissioner has made the 
allocation between principal and gain as 
if the present value in 1916 of each of 
the annual payments to be received was 
exactly the same.” ; 

Our question now is whether we were 
correct in reaching the above conclusion. 
It will be noted from the foregoing that 
for the purpose of determining the 
amount of income received by each peti- 
tioner from the royalty payments, the 
Commissioner considered that of each 
royalty payment received a part repre- 
sented a return of the value of the con- 
tract on April 11, 1916, and the balance 
represented income. 

he amount of each royalty payment 
which represented a return of capital 
was determined by dividing the fair 
market value of the contract on April 
11, 1916, by the estimated tons of ore 
in the mine on that date. The difference 
between the royalty payment of 60 cents 
and the foregoing amount was taken as 
the income received on account of each 
ton of ore mined. The income for a given 
year was obtained by multiplying the 
unit of income for a single ton of ore 
by the total number of tons mined in 
a given year. The Board rejected the 
respondent’s basis and held that: 

“The proper manner in which to de- 





present worth of the payment to be re- | 





termine what portion of the payment | 


is principal is to split up the total 1916 
present worth into its component parts 
and to treat the present value of the 
first year’s payment as a return of prin- 
cipal upon the first 1,841,300 tons (the 
estimated annual _ production) mined, 
the present value of the second year’s 
payment as a return of principal upon 
the second 1,841,300 tons mined, and 
similarly each year until the mine be- 
comes exhausted, or the principal is all 
returned,” 

In this manner the greater part of 
the amounts received in the first years 
would represent a return of principal 
and a small part income, whereas during 
the last years of the existence of the 
contract the reverse situation would be 
true regardless of the income produced 


t | by the contract in the various years. 
Ludey, 274 U. S. 295 (6 Am. Fed. Tax | 


Yor example, under this theory, the 


| amount to be accounted for each year 
would be $1,064,600, and in the first | 


year approximately 94 per cent would 
be considered a return of principal, and 
approximately 6 per cent income, where- 
as in the 45th year approximately 6 


per cent would represent a return of | 


principal and approximately 94 per cent 
would represent income. 

Does the foregoing decision of the 
Board afford a resonable basis for the 
determination of the amount of income 
of the petitioners from the royalty pay- 
ments received? It is believed that this 


question may best be answered by keep- | 


ing in mind the nature of the asset re- 
ceived when the 1916 transaction was 
effected. What happened in 1916 was 
that certain stock was sold for $2,200,- 
000 and a contract which the respond- 
ent determined had a fair market value 
at date of receipt of $1,942,111.46, which 
value we have approved for lack of evi- 
dence showing error on the part of the 
respondent in making such determina- 
tion. The contract in question was an in- 
come-producing asset in that under its 
terms the owners thereof were entitled 
to receive income to the extent of 60 
cents a ton on a certain part of the ore 
that was to be mined and the con- 
tract was exhaustible in that it had a 
value only so long as there remained 
ore to be mined. 


The Board is of the opinion that a | 


proper solution to the question of what 
part of the royalties received consti- 
tuted taxable income lies in considering 
the entire amount of royalties received in 
a given year is includable in gross in- 
come and then in permitting a reasonable 
deduction therefrom in each year for the 
exhaustion of the contract. Section 
213 (a), Revenue Act of 1918, provides 


principal and 40.47 cents income, or, in | i2,Part that gross income 


“Includes gains, profits, and income de- 
rived from ... trades, businesses, com- 
merce, or sales, or dealings in property, 
whether real or personal, growing out of 
the ownership or use of or interest in 
such property; also from interest, rent, 
dividends, securities, or the transaction 
of any business carried on for gain or 
profit or gains or profits and income 
derived from any source whatever. The 
amount of all such items shall be in- 
cluded in the gross income for the tax- 
able year in which received by the tax- 
payer...” 


Allowance Is Made 


For Exhaustion of Property 


We cannot escape the conclusion that 
the foregoing provision would require 
all royalties received to be included in 
the gross income of the recipients. But 
all of the amounts received would not be 
subject to tax for the reason that in 
the production of this income, the asset 
which produced this income was grad- 
ually being exhausted and Congress pro- 
vided in section 214 (a) (8), Revenue 
Act of 1918, that there shall be al- 
lowed as a deduction from gross income 
“a reasonable allowance for the exhaus- 
tion * * * of property * * *.” No 
one would seriously question that a con- 
tract is property, and we think it equally 
clear that the contract in question is 
property which is being exhausted in the 
production of income and, consequently, 
that a deduction on account thereof is 
justified under the foregoing provision 
of the statute. See Lynch v. Alworth- 
Stephens Co., 267 U. S. 364, 

The difference between the royalties 
received and the allowance for exhaus- 
tien would constitute gain derived from 
capital which would satisfy the classic 
definition of income as laid down in 
Stratton’s Independence v, Howbert, 231 
U. S. 39, and since often reiterated, to 
the effect that income is the “gain de- 
rived from capital, from labor, or from 
both combined.” Here the gain is de- 
rived from capital, which capital is in 
the .form of a contract which was re- 
ceived in part payment for stock which 
was sold and which will be productive 
of income until exhausted. 

Our next question is what constitutes a 
reasonable allowance for the exhaustion 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1,] 


‘ing purposes: 





| death of grantor or donor. 
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Inheritances 


Taxation Laws of Massachusetts 


Digest of Revenue Act Relating to Inheritances 
In Force in State in 1927 


As a part of the decennial census of wealth, public debt, and taxation, 
the Bureau of the Census compiles a Digest of State Laws Relating to Tax- 


ation and Revenue, of which the latest report is for the year 1922. 


This 


investigation will not be made again in its entirety until 1932, but the Di- 
rector of the Bureau, W. M. Steuart, announces that there have been so 
many requests for a revision of these tax laws that the Bureau has under- 
taken the preparation of digests of the laws relating to inheritance and in- 


come taxes in force in the various States in 1927. 


These digests are being 


published as rapidly as they are released by the Bureau of the Census. @ 
The first appeared in the issue of March 10. ‘ 


Classification of beneficiaries for tax- 
A. Husband, wife, father, 
mother, child, adopted child, adoptive 
parent, grandchild. B. Lineal ancestor, 
except father or mother; lineal descend- 
ant, except child or grandchild; lineal de- 
scendant of adopted child; lineal ancestor 
of adoptive parent; wife or widow of a 
son; husband of a daughter. C. Brother, 
sister, half-brother, half sister, nephew, 
niece, step-child or step-parent. D. All 
others. 

Exemptions: Purposes for which, and 
amounts to individual beneficiaries al- 
lowed: Charitable, educational or reli- 
gious corporations organized in_ this 
State. Charitable purposes in this State. 
Cities and towns in this State for public 
purposes. Father, mother, husband, wife, 
child, adopted child, adoptive parent, 
$10,000; all others, $1,000. 

ae 


* * 


Tax rates: On amounts not exceeding 
$10,000: Classes A and B, 1 per cent; 
Class C, 3 per cent; Class D, 5 per cent. 
On $10,000 to $25,000: Class A, 1 per 
cent; Class B, 2 per cent; Class C, 5 per 
cent; Class D, 6 per cent. On $25,000 to 
$50,000: Class A, 2 per cent; Class B, 
4 per cent; Classes C and D, 7 per cent. 
On $50,000 to $250,000: Class A, 4 per 
cent; Class B, 5 per cent; Classes C and 
D, 8 per cent. On $250,000 to $500,000: 
Class A, 5 per cent; Class B, 6 per cent; 
Classes C and D, 9 per cent. On $500,000 
to $750,000: Class A, 5% per cent; 
Class B, 7 per cent; Classes C and D, 10 
per cent. On $750,000 to, $1,000,000: 
Class A, 6 per cent; Class B, 8 per cent; 
Classes C and D, 11 per cent. On excess 
of $1,000,000: Class A, 7 per cent; Class 
B, 9 per cent; Classes C and D, 12 
per cent. 7 

Collection and distribution of tax, dis- 
counts allowed, and interest chargeable: 
By commissioner of corporations and tax- 
ation for use of the State. Payable with- 
in one year after approval of the bond on 
the fiduciary, or within one year from 
If not paid 
when due, interest at the rate of 6 per 
cent per annum is charged from the time 


| the same became payable. 


All property within the jurisdiction of 
the Commonwealth, corporeal or incor- 
poreal, and any interest therein, belong- 
ing to inhabitants of the Commonwealth, 
and ail real estate or interest in real 
estate in Massachusetts, and tangible 
personal property within the Common- 
wealth belonging to persons who are not 
inhabitants thereof, which shall pass by 
will, or by the laws regulating interstate 
succession, or by deed, grant, or gift 
(except in cases of bona fide purchase 
for full consideration in money or 
money’s worth) intended to take effect in 
possession or enjoyment after the death 
of the grantor, to any person, absolutely 
or in trust, except to or for the use of 
charitable, educational, or religious so- 
cieties or institutions, the property of 
which is exempt from taxation by the 
laws of the State, or to or for the use of 
a city or town within the Commonwealth 


Decisions 
— of the— 


Board of ‘Tax 
Appeals 


June 18, 1928. 

*A. King Aitkin v. Commissioner of In- 
ternal Revenue. Harold H. Kynett v. 
Commissioner of internal Revenue. 
Docket Nos. 13189 and 13190. 

The amount paid by two partners 
to a third partner, in excess of such 
partner’s interest in the capital and 
undivided profit in the partnership, 
to secure his withdrawal from the 
partnership, such partner taking 
with him that portion of the busi- 
ness of the partnership which he 
had secured and the payment re- 
sulting in the acquisition of no capi- 
tal asset by those making the pay- 
ment, held to be deductible in com- 
puting net taxable income. 

Union Trust Company of New Jersey 
v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Docket No. 14760. 

No loss is sustained by a corpora- 
tion from the sale of its own capital 
stock. . : 

A corporation which acquires its 
own capital stock is none the less 
the owner thereof because it causes 
stock to be issued in the name of a 
nominee, ; 

A purchase by one corporation of 
the assets of another for capital 
stock does not constitute a reorgani- 
zation, consolidation or merger un- 

der Section 202 (b), Revenue Act of 1918. 
of 1918. 

Nelson A, Elsusser, Executor of the 
Estate of Morris Nathan, v. Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 
No. 11448. 

Transfers of stock made by de- 
ceased were not made to take effect 
in possession or enjoyment at or 
after death. 3 

Value of stock determined for es- 
tate tax purposes. . 

Bismark Realty Company v. Commvis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue. Docket 
No. 9097. . 

Respondent’s determination of in- 
vested capital sustained. = 

Ardis & Company v. Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue. Docket No. 13023. 

Deduction allowed for notes aggre- 
gating $46,000, which were ascer- 
tained to be worthless and charged 
off in the taxable year. 

Pierson & Company v. 
of Internal Revenue. 
21340. 

Collection of deficiency for 1917 
held barred by the statute of lim- 
itations, . 

Decisions marked (*) have been 
designated by the Board of Tax Ap- 
peals ag involving new principles 

and will be printed in full text 
in this or subsequent issues. Sub- 
scribers who are interested in any 
decision not so designated should 
write to the Inquiry Division, The 
United States Daily. 


Commissioner 
Docket No. 


| 
| 


for public purposes, is subject to a tax 

No distributive share or gift is taxabl 
unless its value exceeds $1,000, and i 
the case of a husband, wife, fathe 
mother, child, adopted child, adoptiv 
father, or adoptive mother of the de 
ceased, $10,000; and no tax is exacted 
which reduces the property below thd 
amount of these exemptions. 

* * * 

The tax is generally assessed upon the 

value of the property at the time of thd 
death of the decedent, and the value o 
which the tax is computed is determine 
by the commissioner. Parties interested 
not accepting the commissioner’s deter. 
mination, can have one or three disin 
terested appraisers appointed by the pro 
bate court to determine the value, an 
their decision is final, except as to mat 
ters of law. 
_ The tax becomes due and payable with 
in one year after the approval of the bond 
of the fiduciary, or at the expiration of 
one year after the death of the grantor 
or donor. If not paid when due, interest 
at the rate of 6 per cent per annum is 
charged from the time the same became 
payable. 

This tax with the interest thereon at 
taches as a lien on the property and jis 


collected by the commissioner of core 
rations and taxation. 
Estate tax: A tax is imposed upo 
the transfer of the estate of every perso 
dying after February 26, 1926, who at 
the time of death was a resident of the 
Commonwealth, the amount of which 
shall be the amount by which 80 per cent 
of the estate tax payable to the United 
States under the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Revenue Act of 1926 shall exceed 
the aggregate amount of all estate, in- 
heritance, legacy and succession taxes 
actually paid to the several States of the 
United States in respect to any property 
owned by such decedent or subject to 


such taxes as a part of or in connection 
with his estate. 


_This tax is due and payable at the ex- 
piration of 18 months from the date of 
death, and if not paid when due, interest 
at the rate of 6 per cent per annum is 
charged from the time the same became 
payable. The commissioner may, how- 
ever, extend the time for payment with 
or without interest from such period as 
the circumstances require. 

* x 


If after the payment of this tax there 
shall become payable a tax under the 
general laws of the State, as outlined 
above, upon any future interest in an 
property owned by such decedent, the 
tax paid under this act shall be credited 
against such tax under the general laws, 
but the amount s0 credited is not in any 
event to exceed the amount of the tax on 
such future interest. 

If the amount of tax imposed by the 
Federal Revenue Act shall be increased 
or decreased as affecting an estate taxa- 
ble hereunder subsequent to the payment 
of the tax on account of such estate im- 
posed by the first section of this act, the 
tax imposed upon such estate hereunder 
shall be changed accordingly. Any addi- 
tional tax is to be assessed by the com- 
missioner and paid within 30 days and 
any excess tax received by the commis- 
sioner is to be refunded within 30 days. 

7% od 


This act shall become void and of no 
effect in respect to the estates of persons 
who die subsequent to the effective date 
of the repeal of the Federal Revenue Act 
or the provision thereof providing for a 
credit of the taxes paid to the several 
States of the United States not exceed- 
ing 80 per cent of the tax imposed by 
such Federal Revenue Act. If the provi- 
sion for such a credit is declared void, 
this act shall be null and void and all 
taxes paid hereunder are to be refunded 
with interest at 6 per cent from date % 
payment. 

All of the administrative provisions 
applicable to the inheritance tax shown 
above are effective in reference to corre- 
sponding matters arising in connection 
with the tax imposed hereunder, except 
that no lien attaches to any property on 
account of such tax. 


EUROPE 


4daysin Paris, London 
or elsewhere. 


Busy executives, ex- 
perienced buyers, and 
men and women who 
circle the globe on 
commercial errands, 
regard our ships as 
their floating offices. 
There are public stenog- 
raphers, quiet rooms for 
conferences, and the ship’s 
radio to keep you in touch 
with yourassociates. Count , 
on keeping appointments 
in Paris or London for the 
week-end after you sail. 


Weekly sailings 
wi 
WHITESTAR LINE, 


RED STAR LENE ‘ATLANTIC UNE. 


UNTERWATIONWAR «MERCANTG «=6©SfARENE «COMPANY 
No. 1 Broadway, New York, 
or authorized agents, 
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Agriculture 


d Used for Glass 
ad Flux Purposes 


eld to Be Dutiable 


eau of Customs Classifies 

her Grades as Crude 

Silica and Taxable at 
$4. Per Ton. 


b Bureau of Customs, in a ruling 

public June 16, has directed the 
fi@ation of so-called Belgian sand 
ther ‘sand of that character ag dut- 
at $4 per ton under Paragraph 207 
e Tariff Act of 1922, thereby dis- 
ishing between sand used for glass 
Hux purposes and that employed in 
ural operations, This latter sand 
ys has entered free of duty and the 


hg of the finer grades of sand in | 


eneral classification of crude silica 
sents a reversal of the position 
h the Bureau had heretofore taken 
respect to this commodity. 

estic interests had _ protested 
st the free entry of Belgian sand, 
ing it to be dutiable as crude silica 
rhe Bureau sought advice from the 
pgical Survey and the Bureau of 
jlards. The replies, which were 
td in the Bureau’s ruling, supported 
hosition now announced, its state- 
said. 
lowing is the full text of the ruling 


was in the form of a letter to the | 


etor of customs at New York: 

: The Department is in receipt of 
letter of the first instant, in which 
ting upon its reference of a letter 
pgard to the classification of Bel- 
sand you. inclosed a report from the 
iser at your port who states that 
ving the Department’s letter of De- 
er 16, 1922, he would advisorily re- 


yaph 1675 of the Tariff Act of 1922 


h®provides for the admission free of | 
of “sand, crude or unmanufactured.” | 
brwarding the appraiser’s report.you | 


: that his advisory return would be 


wed by your office in the liquidation | 


ntries. 


1e Department in its decision of De- | 
ver 16, above referred to, expressed | 


ovinion that as Belgian sand was 
nercially known as sand it was en- 
1 to free entry as such under para- 
h 1675 of the tariff act. Recently, 
sver, certain domestic interests have 
ested a reconsideration of the De- 


ment’s ruling contending that this | 


alled Belgian sand was properly du- 
e at the rate of $4 per ton under 
provision in paragraph 207 of the 
fF act for crude silica, and that only 
of the character used for concrete 
x, plaster, Walls, sanding tracks and 
lar uses is free of duty under the 
ision in paragraph 1675 for sand. 
ie provision for silica, crude, in para- 
bh 207 is new legislation, it not hav- 


been provided for in any previous ! 
» | respective sanitary authority, will not 


f acts, and in the Department’s letter 


Yecember 16 it expressed the opinion | 


either paragraph 207 or paragraph 
standing alone would be applicable 
‘he tariff ciassification of Belgian 
l, and the Departme::t’s ruling that 
Belgian sand was free of duty was 
—— upon the conclusion reached 
t was commercially so known. 
would appear, however, upon further 
ideration of this matter that silica 
ne grains is known as sand and that 


term sand as commonly used is in | 


substantially silica but not of the 
ty of the article used for certain 
yoses. It would seem _ necessary. 
‘efore, to determine the kind of sand 
tled to be free of duty under that 
1 as used in paragraph 1675 and the 
1 which is properly dutiable as silica 
et paragrapn 207, thus giving effect 
yoth previsions. 
Grades Are Distinguished. 

he Department is in receipt of a let- 


from the Director of the Geological ! 


vey, Department of the Interior, in 
ch he states that low grades of sand 
concrete work and similar uses are 
dependent in any way on its chemical 
iposition although a certain range in 
of grain and freedom from certain 
r and other minerals is desired but 


t high grade sands, especially those ! 


glass manufacture and fluxing, must 
sist as nearly as possible of pure 
‘a, and he concludes his letter with 
statement that any material “pure 
ugh to be sold as silica” or “glass 
d” to the glass manufacturer or as 
‘a, flux to the metallurgist is, in his 
on, silica as distinguished from the 
d used for structural purposes. The 
tion of the Director of the Geological 
vey is in accord with a letter re- 
red from the Director of Commerce, 
Standards, Department of Commerce, 
he eoncludes his letter with the 
tement that only that form of silica 
sand should be admitted duty free 
s suitable for and used chiefly for the 
king of concrete, mortar and other 
ictural work. 
n view of the foregoing tke Depart- 
at has reached the conclusion that 
3 so-called Belgian sand and other 
d of a quality which has given to it 
term glass sand is properly dutiable 
silica, crude, under paragraph 207 as 
l as other sand containing silica in 
ess of 99 per cent, if otherwise of the 
racter ordinarily used in making glass 
las a fiux by metallurgists. 
fou are accordingly directed to assess 
y upon Belgian sand and other simi- 
sand at the rate of $4 per ton as 
de silica under paragraph 207 of the 
if act. As this rate is higher than 
-)ractice now in effect in the classifi- 
ién of this material, these instructions 
vuld not be made effective until after 
days after this letter is published in 
: weekly Treasury Decisions, 


oes of Peach Pests 
Enable Crop to Grow 


idybird Beetle and Other In- 
sects Check Destructive 
Ravages. 


Without the help of insects which feed 
on fruit pests it would be difficult to 
aw a crop of peaches, it is stated by 
> Department of Agriculture. Peach 
»wers are advised that the ladybird 
atle is among the most useful insects 
checking tree pests. 

The statement just issued, follows in 
ll text: 

There 2re several insects that assist 
iterially in checking multiplication of 
ach insects. Ladybird beetles are per- 
ps the most beneficial of these. They 
eygupon scale insects, aphids, and 


cL A 
The twice-stabed ladybird beetle is 
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Customs Rulings 


Department of Commerce Reviews Changes | Estimates of Prices 
In Foreign Tariffs and Trade Regulations 


Canada Fixes Value for Frozen Eggs; Commercial T reat- 
ies Negotiated or Ratified by United States. 


Recent changes in foreign tariffs and 
trade regulations are reviewed by the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce in a statement just issued by the 
Department of Commerce. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

Belgium. A new organization, bear- 
ing the title of “Societe Generale de 
Cinematographi, has been established in 
Belgium in connection with the Brussels 
Customs House (Bruxelles-Entrepot) to 
facilitate the trade in foreign motion 
picture films, according to a report from 
Trade Commissioner George R. Canty, 
Paris. 

This organization will store films in 
bond in Brussels, where a hall for pro- 
jection is available, and proprietors or 
representatives will be enabled to offer 
their copies and to obtain possession 
of them again on leaving Belgium with- 
out paying the usual customs fees. 

Promoters and sellers need not send 
new copies for sales efforts, since old 
copies will suffice and thus avoid de- 
preciation of the newer films by pro- 
jection. Purchasers also will have every 
facility for examination of their copies 
before taking delivery. 


Canada Fixes Price 


Of Frozen Eggs 


Canada.' The Canadian Minister 
National Revenue has established 


of 
the 


| fixed valuation of 45 cents a pound for 


frozen eggs, effective June 1, 1928, ac- 
cording to a cable from Commercial 
Attache L. W. Meckins, Ottawa. Dump- 
ing duty does not apply in this case. 


Frozen eggs are dutiable at the rate 


lows af i. ; ~ | Of 17% per cent ad valorem, when im- 
Belgian sand as free of duty under | ported from the United States, and the | 


fixed valuation of 45 cents a pound will, 
therefore, be taken as the basis on which 
to assess the ad valorem duty. 

A Canadian order-in-council of May 
31, 1928, published in the Canada Gazette, 
Ottawa, exempts from inspection, under 
the fruit export regulations, shipments 
of fresh fruits, of five packages or less, 
known as gift packages, and also ex- 


| perimental or exhibition shipments, and | 


such other shipments as may be author- 


| ized by the Minister of Agriculture. 


Chile. The attention of exporters of 
pharmaceutical products to 
called to Article 22 of Chilean Decree 
Law No. 415 of June 27, 1925, applying 
a stamp tax on pharmaceutical prep- 
arations, says a report from Commer- 
cial Attache R. H. Ackerman, Santiago. 

Article 22 provided that five years 


after the date of this law, medicinal - 
specialties, drugs or specifics and biologi- i 
eal products for human, veterinary, or ,; 


vegetable medicinal purposes which have 
not been declared necessary to the pub- 
lic, animal, or vegetable health by the 


be admitted into Chile. 

Accordingly, if this provision is en- 
forced by 1930 it will become possible 
to ship only such pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts into Chile as have been declared 
necessary, @8 provided in the decree. In 
view of the reported growing tendency 


| to favor domestic industries in Chile, 


it is very probable that the provision 
will be strictly enforced. 

A further instance of this tendency to 
combine the regulation of the pharma- 
ceutical trade with the fostering of the 
domestic industry is to be found, reports 
Commercial Attache Ackerman, in a 
project of law prepared by the Director 
of the Bureau of Sanitation in Santiago, 
intended for introduction into the next 
session of the Chilean Congress. This 
project would provide in detail for the 
registration, analysis, and labeling of all 
such products before they could be sold 
in Chile, as well as for governmental ap- 
proval of pharmaceutical advertising. 

The proposal would apparently attempt 
to restrict the manufacture and sale of 
pharmaceuticals to formulas cotsidered 
by the Director of the Bureau of Sani- 
tation to constitute a scientific novelty, 
a medical progress, the satisfaction of 
a real therapeutic need. 


Methods Proposed in Shipping 
Small Packages to Cuba 


Cuba. Under date of May 10 the Division 
of Foreign Tariffs issued a circular con- 
taining suggestions as to alternative 
methods of shipping small packages to 
Cuba, in view of the termination of the 
parcel post service on March 1. This cir- 
cular was also published in full in Com- 
merce Reports of May 21. 

A revision of the circular of May 10, 
containing suppiementary information on 
the same subject has now been prepared, 
and is available upon request to the Di- 
vision of Foreign Tariffs, or through dis- 
trict or coperative offices of the Bureau. 
In asking for the circular mention the 
first revision of the memorandum on 
“Sending small packages to Cuba.” 

France. The restrictions on the impor- 
tation into France of watches, watch 
movements, and watch fittings (Tariff 
Nos. 497 to 503 bis and ex509) have been 
removed, according to a decree of May 
20 published in the Journal Offciel of 
May 24, 1928, reports Mr. Masuret. 

The above restrictions have been 
effect since July 22, 1920. 

Peru. ‘The importation of materials 
intended for the execution of sanitation 
works in the various cities of Peru are 
exempted from import duties to the 
amount of 5,600 Peruvian pounds cur- 
rency, according to a decree of May 13, 
1928, reports Commercial Attache O. C. 
Townsend, Lima. It is understood that 
this exemption applies to material for 
water works, paving and sewerage for 
the cities of Lima, Arequipa, Cuzco, 


in 


usually prevalent on peach trees that 
are heavily infested with the San Jose 
scale. It is jet black in color and has 
two orange or red spots on the back. 

Ladybird beetles take their nourish- 
ment by sucking seale insects dry. They 
also assist materially in checking infes- 
tations of the rusty-brown plum aphid 
or other aphids. 

The adult and young ladybird beetles 
are sometimes erroneously thought to be 
the parents of aphids on account of 
their close relation with these pests. 
Peach growers should encourage the 
multiplicatiton of twice-stabbed and 
other ladybird beetles. 

Syrphus flies, lacewing flies, tachina 
files, ground beetles, and some of the 
assassin bugs and preying mantids are 
other insects that are beneficial to the 
peach grower. Predacious and parasitic 
insects give considerable aid in control- 
ling peach insects, and without the help 
of these beneficial insects it would be 
very difficult to grow a crop of peaches, 
even though artificial control meastres 
were enforced, 


Chile is | 


Puno, Ayacucho, Iquitos, Huancayo, Ica 
and Barranco. 

A special tax of 50 centavos per 100 
kilos on foreign and domestic cement 
imported through the ports of Salaverry, 
Huanchaco, and Puerto Chicama, Peru, is 
imposed by a decree of February 21, 
1928, reports Commercial Attache, Town. 
send. Cement to be used in the sanita- 
tion work of the city of Trujillo (in the 
vicinity of the port of Salaverry) is ex- 
empted from this fax. 

he proceeds of this tax are intended 
to be applied to the construction of a 
model hospital in the city of Trujillo, 
Peru, and upon the completion of the 
building the taxx will be continued for the 
upkeep of the hospital and other chari- 
table institutions in Trujillo. 

The import duty of 5 soles per gross 
kilo formerly established in printed cin- 
ematograph filmms under item 1799 of the 
new Peruvian tariff law has been de- 
creased to one sol per gross kilo by a 
decree of May 16, 1928, says a report 
from Commercial Attache Townsend. 


Poland Coratinues Reduction 


Of Duty ore Machinery 


Poland. A Polish order dated March 
27, 1928, extends until December 31, 


1928, the reduction of 80 per cent from | 


the normal tariff to machinery and 4ap- 
paratus not manufactured in Poland, but 
constituting the complete equipment of 
a newly established factory or depart- 


ment thereof, reports the London Board | 


of Trade Journal. The reduction is sub- 


ject to confirmation by the Minister of | 


Finance, who, in conjunction with the 
Minister for Commerce and Industry is 
to decide which machinery and apparatus 
may benefit frrom the reduced duty. 
Effective May 15, 1928, 
and its compounds with ethy] spirit may 


only be imported into Poland by special | 


permit, issued in each case by the min- 
ister of finance, in conjungeion with the 
minister of the interior, if the product 
is for medicinal purposes, and in con- 
| junction with the minister of industry 


and commerce if for other purposes, says | 


the Board of ‘Frade Journal. 
Spain. A Spanish royal decree-law 
(No. 824) of April 30, 192, published 


in the Gaceta de Madrid, provides for | 


the establishment of a state control of 
the distribution and sale of narcotic 
drugs. This control will be administered 
by a board, attached to 
ment of the Interior, and will have the 
exclusive right of importing and distrib- 
uting national and foreign 
drugs and preparations. 
: Supplies of narcotics mecessary for 
! public consumption will be purchased 
; by this board by public tender and de- 
» tailed regulations for the ‘working of 
' the control vill be issued within a pe- 
riod of three months. 
Union of South Africa. The Parlia- 
ment of the Union of South Africa rati- 
fied the Diamond Cutting Agreement on 
June 1, according to a report from As- 
sistant Trade Commissioner W. L. Kil- 
coin, Johannesburg. This agreement 
with an Antwerp firm of diamond cut- 
| ters provides for a subsidy by the Gov- 
i 
1 
| 
{ 
| 
| 
! 
' 


ernment of £30,000 to be paid over a | 


period of three years and in return for 
which the firm agrees to train 500 South 
African apprentices during a period of 
five years im all branches of the indus- 
try. 

‘The firm agrees to cut diamonds to 


the value of £100,000 a year increasing | 


the output by like amount to an annual 
total of 
fifth year. Waste pieces from cut stones 

; may be exported the first two years at 
an export duty of 2% per cent and the 
next three at 5 per cent. i 
export duty on uncut diamonds is 10 
per cent. . 

Special steamer and railroad conces- 
sions are granted for the foreign ex- 
perts that must be brought in to train 
the South African apprentices. | 

It is reported that other cutting firms 
are to be organized ahd will receive 
all of the above facilities except the 
subsidy. 

Great Britain Protects 
Enameled Holloware Industry 

United Kingdom, The British Parlia- 
ment has adopted a resolution imposing 
a safeguarding duty of 25 per cent ad 


valorem on enameled holloware, accord- 
ing to a radiogram from Commercial 


Attache W. Lu. Cooper, London. The duty | 


| 

| 

| is effective June 13, 1928, for a period 
of five years. 

United Sitaies-Norway. A treaty of 
friendship, Commerce and consular rights 
between the United States and Norway 
was signed in Washington on June 5, 

; 1928, according to a press announcement 
i of the Department of State, Washington. 

This treaty is similar to other treaties 
| of friendship, commerce and consular 

rights signed within the past five years 
| by the United States with Germany, 

Hungary, Estonia, Salvador, Honduras 

and Latvia. 

By the provisions of the treaty the 
commercial relations of the two coun- 
tries will be placed on the unconditional 
most-favored-nation basis. _ The treaty 
contains a complete set of regulations 

| regarding the prerogative of consular 
officers of each country in the other 
country. , 

When the new treaty comes into force 
on the exchange of ratifications, it will 
supplant as between the United States 

and Norway the treaty concluded by the 
| United States with the King of Norway 

and Sweden July 4, 1827, which has been 
| in foree continuously for more than a 
century. 
| Treaties of friendship, commerce, and 
consular ights between the United 
States and Honduras, Latvia, and Sal- 
vador were ratified by the United States 

Senate on May 25 and 28, 1928, accord- 
| ing to the Congressiona®? Record, Wash- 

ington, May 25 and 28. 

While varying in some details, essen- 

tially the provisions of these treaties 

follow those of the treaty between the 
; United States and Germany signed in 
| Washington on December 8, 1923. They 
‘ provide among other thing's for exchange 
| of unconditional most-favored-nation 
treatment in trading relations between 
the contracting countries. 

The Turkinsh-American most-favored- 

nation modus vivendi, which expired on 
| May 20, 1928, has been extended by the 

Turkish Council of Ministers until April 

10, 1929, according to a report from Com- 
| mercial Attache Julian ©. Gillespie, Con- 
| stantinople. ; J : 

The commercial convention negotiated 
between the Allied Powers and the 
Turkish government at Lausanne in 1923 
is the basis upon which American im- 
ports into Turkey will be taxed, 
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Of Wheat Affected 
By Unusual Factors 


Current Conditions Taken 
Into Account as Modify- 
ing Result of Forecast 
Formula. 


Methods of estimating the price of 
spring wheat for official forecasts is 
described by the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics in a statement just issued by 
the Department of Agriculture. Produc- 
tion and supply of wheat as of May 1 
is estimated. 

The full text of the statement follows: 

The method of estimating the May 
price of spring wheat several months in 
advance is based on a study of the domi- 
nant factors which had determined the 


average May prices during the period ! 


1896-1914, For that period it was found 
that the year to year changes in North- 
ern and Southern Hemisphere produc- 
tion, the change in price between April 
and September and the average Sep- 


tember prices were the dominant factors | 


from which the average May price of 
the following year could be estimated. 


| The formula developed from that study 


has been applied to the post-war years, 
with the following results for the two 
periods: 

During the years 1896-1914, the period 
upon which the study was based, the 
average error in estimating the May 
price was only 2.2 cents, omitting an 
error of 29.4 cents in the year of the 
Leiter corner. The largest difference, 7 
cents, occurred in 1907. 


Estimates Reasonably Close. 

When applied to the post-war years, 
1921-1928, the estimated prices have 
been reasonably close to the actual prices 
six out of eight years, while large dif- 
ferences occurred in 1923 and 1925. 
During these six years the average er- 
ror was slightly less than 4 cents. The 
formula over-estimated the May, 1923, 
price apparently because of a so-called 


natural corner in the previous year; and ! 


under-estimated the May, 1925, price 
apparently because of changes in tariff 
relationships between Apuril and Sep- 
tember of the preceding year. 

In the remaining six years when the 
average error was slightly less than 4 
cents, the formula over-estimated the 
May, 1927, price 10 cents. The explana- 
tion of this difference is probably to be 
found in the fact that certain factors 
kept wheat prices in the United States 
markets lower than generally expected 
during most of the year until the rapid 
rise during the last half of May and 
partly in the fact that September, 1926, 
price, an important factor in the esti- 
mating formula may have been influ- 
enced somewhat by the ocean freight 
rate situation which probably tended to 
produce a September average price some- 
what highere than warranted by the 
supply conditions, and consequently a 
somewhat higher estimated price for 
May. 

These explanations relitive to the dif- 
ference between the post-war estimates 
and the actual May average prices are 


suggested here to indicate that a for- | 
| on hand July 1 will not be much different 


mula based simply on a few outstanding 


factors, even though it usually gives very | 


close results, must be applied with con- 
It needs to be sup- 


wheat situation which may make it dif- 


On Livestock Prices 


Agriculture Depariment Opens | 


Office at Sioux City. 


Announcement of the establishment of 


an office at Sioux City, Iowa, in the ex- 
pansion of the market news service on 
livestock, meats and wool, was made 
orally June 18 by C. V. Whalin, Chief 
of the Livestock, Meats and Wool Di- 


vision, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, | 


Department of Agriculture. 

This is the 23rd office, said Mr. Whalin, 
maintained by the Federal Government 
to supply producers, distributors and 
others as quickly as possikle with com- 
plete, accurate and timely information 
regardiag supplies, demands, prices and 
general developments in the various mar- 


leased wires. 


The Sioux City office will begin opera- | 


tions July 2, declared Mr. Whalin. At 
the present time the division operates 
22 field offices and supervises the re- 
porting of 80 public markets, 

Use of Radio. 

“With the opening of our office at 
Sioux City,” Mr. Whalin stated, “prac- 
tically every large livestock and meat 
market in the United States will be cov- 
ered by our market news service. In ad- 
dition to continual wire reports, the 
service was broadened within the last 
year with the compilation of reports pre- 
pared for dissemination by radio and the 
press, Through the combined media of 
these two agencies the service is now 
easily and promptly available to every- 
one. 

“The radio has developed into an im- 
portant agency in the dissemination of 
market news. Reports at all but two 
markets at which the news service is 
maintained are being broadcast by one 
or more stations, and are being received 
by many thousands who are interested in 
livestock, meat and wool markets. At 
least 55 radio stations, including the 
most powerful, in the country, are mak- 
ing use of the division’s report.” 

During the past year, concluded Mr. 
Whalin, the number of mimeographed re- 
Ports released was somewhat in excess 
of the 5,000,000 distributed the year 
previous. The increased number was 
mailed chiefly to bankers, newspapers 
with rural circulation and to other com- 
mercial concerns which in turn posted or 
published them. 


The Anited States Dail 
in New York 


| 
| THE UNITED STATES DalLy is de- 
| livered to any of the leading New 
York Hotels, upon request, by The 
| 


Longacre Newspaper Delivery. 
Give your order to the mail clerk 
of your hotel or telephone 
Longacre 4649. 




















Most of these stations send | 
out price quotations hourly by means of | 
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Commerce 


Canadian Government Says Bulk of Exports 
Of Wheat Passes Through American Ports 


Legation Makes Public Statistics for Ten Months in Con- 
nection With Statement by Mr. Jardine. 


Canadian wheat exported to the United 
Kindom during May totaled 22,344,844 
bushels, of which 19,857,090 bushels were 
shipped via United States ports, accord- 
ing to a report issued by the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics and made public by 
the Canadian Legation June 18. During 
the 10 months ended May, 1928, the 
figures showed United States ports han- 
dled 133,256,486 bushels of a total of 
164,542,020 bushels of Canadian wheat 
sent to the United Kingdom, , 

The export figures were made public 
by the legation in connection with a state- 


Wheat: 
To United Kingdom 
Via Canadian Seaports 
Via United States 
Barley: 
To United Kingdom 
Via Canadian Seaports 
Via United States Ports 
Rye: 
To United Kingdom 
Via Canadia Seaports 
Via United States Ports 


ferent from the situation in other “nor- 
mal” yeas. 


872,000,000 bushels of wheat, added to a 
carryover of 124,000,000 bushels and im- 
ports through April, 1928, of 12,000,000 


| busels make a total supply of 1,000,000,- 


000 bushels as compared with 940,000,000 

bushels last year. The carryover figure 

includes wheat in commercial mills and 

elevators, some of which may have been 

wheat from the new crop as harvest be- 

gan early in the Southwest last year. 
Supply and Distribution. 


Available information indicates that 


! 
{ 
t 
| 


FOF bit cvcvervess eee 


ment by the Secretary of Agriculture, W. 
M. Jardine, printed in The United States 
Daily of June 9, in which the Secretary 
attributed the increasing diversion of 
American wheat exports to Canadian 
ports to lower freight rates and tariff 
preferentials given by the United King- 
dom to shipments from ports within the 
Empire. The Canadian Legation cites 
the statistics as revealing the amounts 
of Canadian wheat that continue to be 
exported via the United States, 

A summary of exports of Canadian 
grains (in bushels) made publie follows 
in full text. 


Month of 
May 


Ten 
Months 


22,344,844 
8,050,017 
19,857,090 


164,542,020 
58,944,402 
133,256,486 


2,147,852 15,745,594 
24,999 1,039,227 
1,913,843 11,926,055 


1,904,089 4 
2,000 
1,902,089 


391,891 
197,108 
4,154,783 


| durum, 47 per cent hard red winter, 10 
; , per cent soft red winter and 22 per cent 
The December estimate of production, ' 


| overestimated. 


was white wheat. 

In the August 18, 1927 issue of this 
publication there appeared a rough esti- 
mate of exports of wheat by classes for 
the 1927 crop year, based upon estimates 
of production by classes and export in- 
spections for the past five years. With 
exvort figures for ten months available 
it now appears that total exports were 
The export of hard red 


: Winter will come within the estimated 


stocks of wheat as of April 1 amounted : 


to 296,000,000 bushels or slightly less 
than last year, which would mean a dis- 
posal of approximately 
bushels from July 1, 1927, to April 1, 
1928, through channels of exports, 
grindings, winter seedings, a_ small 
amount of spring seedings, and feed and 
waste. During the month of April 42,- 
397,000 bushels of wheat were ground by 
commercial mills and 2,723,000 bushels 
were exported. 

In addition to the small amount of 
wheat already used for spring seedings 


range, hard red spring and durum appear 
to be overestimated and the exports of 
soft red winter and white underestimated. 

The carryover of wheat in Canada on 


| June 30 is likely to be about 40,000,000 


mill | 


in March, it is probable that around 27,- | 


000,000 bushels more would have been 
used for seed in April and May. Assum- 
ing this to be true there would be some 
224,000,000 bushels left on May 1 to be 
utilized in various ways other than for 
seed. In attempting to arrive at a proba- 
ble carryover figure on July 1, it is not 
unreasonable to assume that slightly 
more wheat will be ground during May 
and June and that somewhat less wheat 
will be exported than during the last two 
months of 1926-27 crop season. 

During May and June last year, ap- 
proximately 85,000,000 bushels were 
ground by commercial mills and 16,000,- 
000 bushels were exported in the form 
of grain. 
and allowing for imports during April, 
May and June, the amount o fold wheat 


from that on July 1 last year. 
Classes of Wheat Exported. 


Based on these assumptions - 


712,000,000 ; bushels greater than on 


June 30 last 
year. Stocks in farmers’ hands March 
31 were estimated to be 65,000,000 bush- 
els, comnared with 51,000,000 last year. 


Between March 31 and May 14 receipts | 


at country elevators and platform load- 


ings amounted to 14,000,000 bushels this | 
year, compared with 7,000,000 last, which | 
will reduce supplies in farmers’ hands to | 


51,000,000 bushels this year as compared 
with 44,000,000 last year. The increase 
in seeding has probably used up most of 
the increase in the supplies remaining 
in farmers’ hands, so that the carryover 
in the Canadian farmers’ hands at the 
end of our marketing season will be about 


the same as upon the same date last year. | 


Stocks of wheat in Canadian eleva- 
tors, however, probably will be consider- 
ably larger than last year. The total of 
reported stocks on May 25 amounted to 
113,000,000 bushels, 48,000,000 more than 
the stocks on the corresponding date of 
last year. A large part of the excess in 
stocks is in western county elevators or 
at Fort William and Port Arthur, and 
it is unlikely that the exports for the re- 
mainder of the season will run very far 
ahead of last season when May and June 
exports amounted to 52,000,000 bushels. 
Should exports in May and June of this 


| year amount to 60,000,000 bushels, there 
. would be left for carryover about 95,- 


Commerce reports indicate that 136,- | 


126,000 bushels of wheat were exported 
as grain during the period July 1, 1927 
through April, 1928. Based on inspec- 
tions of United State wheat for export 
and Canadian inspections of United 


| States wheat during the same period, ap- 


proximately five per cent of this amount 
was hard red spring, 16 per cent was 


Buy now, Buy right, 
Bay Famous Reading 


Anthracite 


THE 


000,000 bushels, as compared with 57,- 
000,000 last year. 


Exports of Rubber Boots 
By Four Nations Reported 
The United States exported 8,138,000 


pairs of rubber boots and shoes during 
1927, acording to a report made public 


| 


| 








| 
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Customs Court Rules 
Ores of Copper and 
Silver Are Duty Free 


Tariff Is Lowered on Pendant 
Watch Cases From 80 Per 
Cent Ad Valorem to 45 
Per Cent. 


New York, June 18.—In a decision, 
sustaining a protest of Watson Geach & 
Co., the United States Customs Court 
finds that copper and silver ore are duty 
free, the copper ore under paragraph 
1556 and the silver ore under paragraph 
1634, tariff act of 1922. The collector’s 
assessment of duty at 1% cents per 
pound is set aside in an opinion by Chief 
Justice Fischer. (Protest No. 247946- 
G-29316-27.) 

The duty on pendant watch eases is 
reduced from 80 per cent ad valorem, 
under paragraph 1428, to 45 per cent 
ad valorem, under paragraph 367, in a 
decision by the Customs Court, sus- 
taining protests of Bayer, Pretzfelder & 
Mills, Russa & Co., Charlton & Co., 
Goldsmith Stern & Co., the Liema Watch 
Co:., the Modern Watch Co., I. Ollendorf 
Co., Ine., I. Tannenbaum & Co. and the 


' S. Weissman Co., Inc., all of New York. 


(Protesi3 Nos. 269311-G-55375-27, etc.) 

Japanese white oak is held duty free 
under paragraph 1,700 of the tariff act 
of 1922 in a decision by the Customs 
Court sustaining protests of George S. 
Bush & Co., of Portland, Ore., and Mitsui 
& Company, of San Francisco. This 
merchandise, described as thin strips of 
Japanese white oak, 5-16ths of an inch 
thick, two inches wide and from 3 to 16 
feet in length, sawed on three sides and 


' planed on the fourth, was taxed upon 


entry at the rate of 20 per cent ad 
valorem, under paragraph 403, act of 
1922. Judge McClelland points to former 
decisions holding similar lumber duty 
free. (Protests Nos. 191384-G-34302, 
etc.) 


Increase Is Shown 
In Wholesale Prices 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
oranges, and alfalfa and timothy hay. 
Sheep, lambs, poultry and potatoes, on 
the other hand, were cheaper than in 
April. 

Foods increased nearly 1% per cent, 
fuel and lighting materials 1%4 per cent, 
and building materials 1 per cent over 
the level for April. Minor increases 
were recorded for textile products, 
metals and metal products, and miscel- 
laneous commodities, while minor de- 
creases took place among hides and 
leather products, chemicals and drugs, 
and housefurnishing goods. 

Of the 550 commodities or price series 
for which comparable information for 
April and May was collected, increases 
were shown in 163 instances and de- 
creases in 105 instances. In 282 in- 
stances no change in price was reported. 

Comparing prices in May with those of 
a year ago as measured by changes in 
the index numbers, it is seen that farm 
products and hides and leather products 
were considerak+y higher while foods 
and textile products were somewhat 
higher. Decreases are shown for fuel 
and lighting materials, building mate- 
rials, chemicals and drugs, and miscel- 
laneous commodities. Metals and metal 
products and housefurnishing goods in 
May were at exactly the same level as 
in the corresponding month of 1927. 


by the Department of Commerce, June 
15. The United Kingdom during the 
same period exported 2,981,000 pairs; 
Canada, 6,670,000 pairs and France, 4,- 
138,000 pairs. 


THE 1928 
MODEL OF NATURES 


FINEST FUEL 


Youn find that Famous Reading Anthracite 


is the 1928 model of Pennsylvania hard 


coal—nature’s finest fuel. 


No matter how much anthracite you've 
seen and used, you'll notice the difference 
in a load of 1928 Reading. 

It’s more carefully sized, for one thing. 
That means that you get coal that is right for 


your heating plant. 


It's cleaner. You don’t pay for a high 
percentage of slate and bone when you buy 


Reading. 


If you fill your bins now, your Reading 
Anthracite will come to you undirtied by 
winter storms, handled gently, and the price 
is lower now than it will be again this year. 

Your dealer has it, or can get it. Be sure 
to specify 1928 anthracite, produced by 


A. J. MALONEY 


Reading. 


President 


PHILADELPHIA~» READING 
COAL~°IRON COMPANY 


) PHILADELPHIA - NEW YORK - BOSTON - BUFFALO . DETROIT - TOLEDO - CHICAGO 
4 MILWAUKEE - MINNEAPOLIS - ST. PAUL - ROCHESTER - BALTIMORE - WASHINGTON - READING 
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Rate Decisions 


Calls and Telegrams 


Of Joint Utilities Committee Introduced 


Data Is Subpoenaed 


By Trade Commission 


Toll Messages of Counsel in 
Washington Since Past 
October Are Produced. 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony of Joe Car- 
michael, director of the Iowa Com- 
mittee on Public Service Informa- 
tion, before the Federal Trade Com- 
mission on May 15 in its investiga- 
tion of public utilities, was begun 
in the issue of June 16, resumed 
June 18, and coneludes as follows, 
together with excerpts from tran- 
script of other testimony on May 
15 and 16: 

Q. I understand you to say, if I re- 


member correctly, that the power confer- | 
ences were held in March, 1923, and Feb- 
A. As I remember them, | 
_ | companies, yes. 
Is there some suggestion made in 


ruary, 1928. 
yes. 


Q. 


some letter that the man who repre- 


sented the municipal owners, or repre- | 


sented the League that was in favor of 


municipal ownership should take some | 


part in those conventions? A. Yes, ; 

Q. And should be invited to speak? 
A. Yes. . 

Q. What was his name? 

A. I do not recall his name. He was 
the manager of the municipal lighting 
plant at Mount Pleasant, Iowa. 

Q. Did he take any part in the pro- 
gram? s 

. Document No. 1468 is a letter from 
Professor Ford dated September 10, 1927, 
enclosing a compilation of comparative 
rates and changes before and after sale 
of municipal electric plants in Iowa? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Showing his charges for expenses 
and services, $159.88? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you pay it? A. We did. 

Q. Document No. 1469 is‘a letter from 
Dean Williams dated October 11, 1927, in 
which he sent you 500 copies of the Iowa 
Power Conference proceedings. 
pay for them? A. No, we did not. 

Q. Who was Mr. Weeks? 


A. Mr. Parker H. Weeks is secretary | 
of the Iowa Section of the National Elec- 


tric Light Association. 
Q. And, under instructions from him, 


Dean Williams sent 175 copies of the | 


conference proceedings which had been 
purchased by the N. E. L. A., did he not? 
A. Yes. 

And he kept them at his office to 
be distributed to power engineers and 
college professors, who might be in- 
terested? A. Yes. 

Q. Document No. 1470 is a copy of 
January 12, 1928? <A. Yes. 

Q. Regarding getting Mr. William 
Chamberlain, of the Law Department of 
United Light & Power Company of Tli- 
nois, as a speaker? A. Yes 

Q. There was a spec.ai banquet given 
for Mr. Paul S. Clapp, managing direc- 
tor of the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation, was there not? A. That did not 
take place. Mr. Clapp could not get 
there. 


. ; 
Q. You had considerable correspond- | 


ence with a Mr. Updegraff, a Faculty 
editor of the Iowa Law Review, of the 


University of Iowa Law School, did you | 
not, concerning an article entitled “De- | 
ot 


Basis 


res, sir. 


ductions from the Economic 
Public Utility Rates?” A. Y 


Had Correspondence 
With Law Review Editor 

Q. He sent you a reprint of the ar- 
ticle that he had written? A. Yes. 

Q. And stated that Dean Williams 
stated you might desire additional 
copies? A. Yes. 

Q. Did you tell Dean Williams in some 
conversation that you had with him that 
you wanted some additional copies to 
distribute through your committee? A. 
I dno’t remember that I did. 

Q. Very well. Document 1477 is a 
letter from you to Mr. Updegraff dated 
June 1, 1927? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In which you say you would like 
to get this into the hands of all of the 
rate men in the industry in Iowa? A. 
Yes. 

Q. And you would like to send some 
copies to. the National Association Com- 
mittee chairman? A. Yes. 

Q. Did you get the copies? <A. Yes. 

Q. Document 1482 is a letter addressed 
to Mr. Ford? A. From me. 

Q. Relating to a letter which he is go- 
ing to receive from Mr. L. W. Wade? 
’ Yes, 

Q. What is meant by the word “Stout” 
which appears here? Is that the name 
of a town? A. Yessthat is the name 
of a town which voted to abandon mu- 
nicipal ownership. 

Q. : : 
some information about “Stout,” was he 
not? A. Yes. 

Q. And you offered to Professor Ford 


you would get any other information he | 


might want, didn’t you? A. Yes. 

Q. Was any of the information you 
gave him favorable to municipal owner- 
ship? A. No, this was in regard to 
the rates. 

Q. Well, Iam not sure we understand 
each other. You said you gave him no 
information that was favorable to muni- 
cipal ownership. A. There was none. 

Q. That is now, of Iowa. You didn’t 
know of any comparison of rates that 
might be made that would be favorable 
to the municipal owned plants? 

A. All of this referred to the 68 
towns which had abandoned municipal 
ownership, in the last six years, and 
there was no data of any kind to show 
that there had been any increase. All 


the data showed the rates had been re- | 
duced since they adopted private owner- 


ship. 
Q. at truc 
stance? A. Every instance but one, and 
that town would not take the low rate. 
Q. What was that town? A. Lowmoor. 


Q. 1483 is a copy of a letter which you | 


wrote to Dean Williams regarding state- 
ments made by Secretary Frank Pierce 
of the Iowa League of Municipalities? 
- . Yes. 

Q. Now, Secretary Pierce’s remarks 
related to the employment by private 
corporations of college professors in the 
State of Iowa? A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know tht private corpora- 
tions in the State of Iowa have employed 
college professors? A. I understood 
that they have. 

Q. Do you know to what extent? 

A. No, it is rather difficult to make a 
comparison of that, because they. have 


| think. 


Did you | 


Mr. Wade was going to send him about, that it 


| You are a lawyer? 


Was that true in every other in- | 


| nected with this company? 
| eight years. 


from both Ames and the State Uni- 
versity. : 

Q. Do you know of corporations em- 
ploying professors in a matter of this 
sort. I want your own knowledge of it. 
If you know? 

A. No, I have no first-hand knowl- 
edge. I nunderstand it has been a prac- 
tice to do so, to employ them in re- 
search work, but in one particular com- 


pany I could not say, which company did | 
We have | 


it or which company did not. 


> 


| School Pamphlets 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


nothing to do with it so far as our Com- | 


mittee is concerned. 
Says Professors Were 
Paid for Research Work 


Q. What is the source of your infor- 
mation on that subject? Where does 
it come from? A. General talk, 


Q. General talk among the members 
of your committee that that condition 
operates? A. Yes. : ; 

Q. And that the power companies did 


Distributed in lowa 


Assistant Director of Informa- 
tion Bureau Questioned on 
Volume of Publicity. 


member companies that will create quite 
a volume of material. 
, Q. Those go out in mimeographed 
form? A. The news bulletin is printed. 
You have the file. 

Q. Can you tell me something further 


| about the volume of that matter, is there 
| any average that you can give? A. I do 


talk | 
| among members and general knowledge. 


| sent out in one week? 


pay college professors for work done by 


them for the companies? A. For the 
Q. They received fees, direct pay, for 
what they did for them? A. Yes, sir. 
Q. You say it is research work, do 
you? A. I said research work. 


Q. You said that, but do you know | 


what it is for? 

A. I said research work, and it could 
be classed under that class of work, I 
I think that it could. 

Q. Research work on the subject-mat- 
ters of what? 

A. Oh, there are a lot of technical 
subjects that go into that that I do not 
understand, generation and inspection of 


power plants, and making inspection of | 


power plants that have been completed 
to see whether they are satisfactory, and 
gathering statistics on the use of coal, 
the use of different classes of coal, which 
is better, whether the pulverized or the 
lump coal. 

Q. Do you know whether any profes- 


| sors that have anything to do with po- 


litical or economic subjects in these col- 
leges have been so employed for this 
purpose? A. Political or economic—I do 
not know. 

Q. Do you know whether any of these 
professors who have been employed by 
any of the companies have done any 
writing of any sort aside from the mere 
reports? Do you know whether they 
prepared any matter for any kind of 


| publication for any of the companies? 


A. No. 

Q. Did you see an editorial on the 
subject of “Outside income for profes- 
sors” 
Express? A. Yes. 

Q. Is the number of that document 
1484? A. Yes. 

Q. Did you have anything to do with 
the preparation of that paper or edi- 
torial? A. I did not. 

Q. Do you know who inspired that 
editorial if anybody? A. No. 

Q. You brought this matter to Dean 
Williams’ aitention 
ing the editorial reference to it, did you 
not? A. Yes. 

Q. This editorial undertakes to 
hold the practice on the ground that 
Iowa is not able to pay competent pro- 
fessors unless they have an outside in- 
come, does it not? A. Yes. 

Q. And then Dean Williams writes 
you undez date of September 21, 1927, 
the document which is now marked Doc- 
ument No. 14857? A. Yes. 

Q. Why did you think it would be of 
interest to him? 

A. Weli, the fact that the college pro- 
fessors are criticized for doing this 
sort of thing. He was a college profes- 
sor, and naturally I supposed he would 
be interested. 

Q. You and he had been in pretty 


close touch for some time, had you not, | 


in connection with all of these utility 
matters? A. No. 

Q. You 
garding this power conference? A. Yes. 

Q. And the preparation of the pro- 
gram? 

A. Not all utility matters. 
been in correspondence, and I called on 
him quite frequently and_ discussed 


which appeared in the Red Oak | 


directly after see- | 


up- | 


had been corresponding re- | 


| 
We had 


| but unduly prejudicial affirmed. 


mostly the conference matters, but not j 


all public utility matters. I have not dis- 
cussed everything with him. 


Discussed Editorial 


With Power Executives 

Q. Did you discuss Mr. Pierce's edi- 
torial with anyone in the power indus- 
try? A. Toes. 

Q. Members of your committee? A. 
Yes. 

Q. Did you learn in your discussion 
with them that these college professors 
were being paid by some of the com- 
panies you were talking about? 

A. I don’t think any specific incidents 
were mentioned at that time. 

Q. Was it a discussion between you 
and these men that you were talking 
was true that these col- 
lege professors were being paid for 
their services by the power companies? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know of any contribution 
that has been made by any utility com- 
pany or anyone connected with the utility 
companies to a Senatorial or Presidential 
campaign since 1923? A. I do not. 

Q. Do you know of any evidence which 
might lead to the discovery of such con- 
tributions? A. I do not. 


i No. 


; dry and liquid, in carloads, from 


not see how you would arrive at an av- 
erage. 

Q. What is the most you have ever 
A. I never made 
a tabulation of it. 

Q. In the course of a year is it a con- 
siderable volume? A. Yes, it is. 

Q. That is, aside from many of the 
pamphlets I have seen and aside from 
anything that appears in the Hawk Eye 
News? A. No, I meant all of that. 

Q. I want to know how much pub- 
licity matter you send out aside from 
what appears on this printed Hawk Eye 
Bulletin. A. Probably half a dozen 
stories a month or something like that. 

Q. Now, I do not see any necessity of 


| taking you over the ground we have cov- 
ered in talking with Mr. Carmichael, but | 


I wish you would tell me if you con about 
how many of these pamphlets on gas and 
electricity were distributed to the schools 
in 1925? 


A. We haven’t any complete record of | 


the total number, but I can give you what 
would be an approximate estimate as I 
remember it. We probably sent out be- 
tween five and eight thousand of them 
in 1925. 

Q. That is of each one? A. Of each 
one. That is, I have not divided it. 

Q. About how many of each one did 
you send out in 1926? <A. Oh, approxi- 
mately ten or twelve thousand. 

Q. In 1927 of each one? A.: About 
15,000. 

Q. In 
each. 

Q. That fS all, Mr. Selby. 
keep you subpoenaed of course. 
excused for the present. 

Mr. Healy: I offer Document 1501, a 
letter from Mr. Paul S. Clapp to which 
he attaches certain information which 
had been furnished him by somebody 


1928? <A. 20,000, I think, of 


We will 


else which relates to the extent of the | 


insurance companies’ investments in the 
securities of public utilities. It con- 


sists of a letter and three printed sheets | 


attached to it. 
Commissioner 

introduced. 
Whereupon, an adjournment 

taken until Wednesday, May 16. 


McCulloch: Let it be 


was 


Charles T. Clagett was called as a | 


witness on behalf of the Commission, | Duluth as would result from the appli- 


| cation to Chicago of the rates set forth 


and testified as follows: 


Direct examination by Mr. Healy: 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] 


Decisions on Rates 
By the 
Interstate Commerce 


Commission | 


Decisions on rates by the Interstate 


Commerce Commission are summarized 

as follows: 

No. 15865. Florence Chamber of Com- 
merce v. Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road Company et al. Decided June 
4, 1928. 


Findings in original report, 1041. C. C. | 
459, that the rates on prepared roofing | 


and asphalt shingles, in carloads, from 
Chicago, Ill., St. Louis, Mo., Cairo, IIl., 
Evansville, Ind., Louisville, Ky., and Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, to Florence, Sheffield, and 
Tuscumbia, Ala., were not unreasonable 
Non- 
prejudicial basis originally prescribed for 
the future modified. Reparation denied. 
19383. Ashtabula Hide & Leather 
Company et al. v. Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad company, et al. Decided May 
16, 1928. 

Rate on quebracho tanning extract, 


| York, N. Y., to Ashtabula, Ohio, found 


| prejudicial. 


not unreasonable but unduly prejudicial. 
Rate from Wilmington, Del., to Ash- 
tabula found not unreasonable or unduly 
Undue prejudice ordered re- 


} moved. 


No. 19974. Chas. T. Abeles & Company 
v. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Rail- 
way Company et al. Decided June 4, 
1928. 

Carload rate charged on wood sash and 
doors from Little Rock, Ark., to Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., found inapplicable. Rep- 


| aration awarded. 


| No. 16756. 


| unreasonable, 
charges authorized, and reasonable rate 


I. Gross v. Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway Company et al. 
Decided June 4, 1928. 


Alvin, Tex., to Hamilton, Kans., found 
Waiver of certain under- 


| prescribed for the future. 


Q. Has your committee made any con- 


tribution to any campaign since 1923 of 
the kind described? A. It has not. 

(Witness excused.) 

Rodney Q. Selby was thereupon called 
as a Witness on behalf of the Commis- 
sion, and testified as follows: 

Direcet examination by Mr. Healy: 
of the State Bar, but I have never been 
in the practice. 

Q. Were you admitted to practice? 
I was. 

Q. Have you had some experience in 
newspaper work? A, Yes. 

Q. How much before you became con- 


A. 


What papers were you connected with? 
A. The Des Moines Capital. The Des 
Moines Evening Tribune. The Des 


| Moines Register. 


Q. How long have you been connected 
with this association, if you will tell me 
again? A. Five years. 

Q. You have been assistant director? 
A. Yes. 

Q. You help to write some of the pub- 
licity matter that goes out? A. I do. 

Q. How much stuff have you sent out 
in the month besides what goes out in 


this bulletin in the way of various stories | 


and releases? 


A. That varies; some months there will 


from time to time employed professors | be a number of matters available to 


| sonable. 


A. I am a member | 


| No. 
A. About | 


No. 18630. L. E. 
Southern Railway Company et al. 
cided May 28, 1928. 


Myers Company v. 
De- 


Rates on sand and gravel, in carloads, | 


from Cleves, Ohio, to Dixdam, Ky., found 

to have been applicable and not unrea- 

Complaint dismissed. 

No. 19431. 
pany v. Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 
Railway Company et al. 
6, 1928. 


Rate charged on a carload of potaties | 


shipped from Sidney, Colo., to Dodge 
City, Kans., found not unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful. Complaint dis- 
missed. 
15823. 
merce v. Chicago & 

Railway Company et al. 

26, 1928. 

1. On further argument, rates on but- 
ter, eggs and dressed poultry, in car- 
loads, from points in North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, and Minnesota 
to Duluth, Minn., found unreasonable, 


Duluth Chamber of Com- 
North Western 
Decided May 


| unduly prejudicial to Duluth, and unduly 


{ and nonprejudicial 


preferential of Chicago, Ill. Reasonable 
bases of rates pre- 
scribed. Original report, 120 I, C. C, 
683, modified in part. 

2. Concentration arrangements 
dairy products in effect at points 
South Dakota and Nebraska found un- 


on 


| duly prejudicial to Duluth and unduly 


preferential to Chicago. 
dice and preference ordered removed, 


I really cannot say. | 





| northwest 


You are | 


New | 


Grovier-Starr Produce Com- | 


Decided June | 


| of Commerce, 
| ment follows: 


in | 


ee 


Public Utilities 


Rates Are Modified 
On Butter, Egg and 
Poultry Shipments 


Original Report Issued by I. 
C. C. Found to Be Prej- 
udicial to Du- 
uth. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 


|} made public on June 18 a decision in 


Docket No. 15823, modifying in part its 
original report prescribing reasonable 
and non-prejudicial rates on butter, eggs 
and dressed poultry from the Dakotas, 
Nebraska and Minnesota to Duluth, 
Minn., on a finding that the present rates 
were unreasonable, unduly prejudicial to 
Duluth and unduly preferential of Chi- 
cago. Concentration arrangements on 
dairy products at points in South Dakota 
and Nebraska also were found unduly 
prejudicial to Duluth and unduly prefer- 
ential of Chicago and this was ordered 
removed. 

The bases of rates prescribed in the 
€ommission original decision resulted in 
both increases ‘and reductions. Several 
petitions which sought modification 


argument. The Commission’s findings on 
such further argument follow in full 
text: 

We find that the rates on butter, eggs, 
and dressed poultry, in carloads, to Du- 


luth, from points in South Dakota, ex- | 


cept points on the branches of the Soo 
Line extending from Fairmount and Wis- 
hek to Grenville and Pollock; from points 
in Nebraska north of the main line of the 


| Union Pacific running from Omaha west 


except points located on the Union Pa- 
cific and the Burlington other than points 
located on the line of the Burlington ex- 
tending from Fremont to Sioux City, on 
the branch extending from Sioux City to 
O’Neill, and the main line extending 
from Alliance; and from 
points in that part of Minnesota on a 
line extending from Worthington in a 
direct line to Slayton thence in a direct 
line to Tracy, thence via the North 
Western to Marshall, and thence via the 
Great Northern through Paynesville and 
St. Cloud to Duluth, and from points 


west of that part of the above described | 


line which extends from Worthington to 


Paynesville, and south and west of the | 


Soo Line extending from Paynesville 
through Glenwood and Elbow Lake to 
Fairmount, are, and for the future will 
be, unreasonable to the extent that they 
exceed the rates set forth in the appen- 
dix hereto under the heading “S. D.-Minn. 
Duluth scale;” and that the relationship 
of of such carload rates to Duluth and 
the corresponding rates on like traffic 
from the same points of origin to Chi- 
cago is, and for the future will be, un- 


| duly prejudicial to Duluth and unduly | 


preferential of Chicago to the extent that 


| the rates to Chicago fail to bear such a 


relationship to the rates prescribed to 


in the appendix under the heading “Chi- 


| eago scale.” 
We further find that the rates on but- | 

| ter, eggs, and dressed poultry, in _car- 
loads, to Duluth, from points in North | 


Dakota and from that part of Minne- 


sota north and west of the Great North- | 


ern extending from Paynesville through 


| St. Cloud to Duluth and on and north of 
| the Soo Line extending from Paynes- 
| ville through Glenwood and Elbow Lake | 
| to Fairmount, and points in South Da- | 
kota on the branches of the Soo Line | 
| extending from Fairmount and Wishek 
and for | 


to Grenville and Pollock are, 
the future will be, unreasonable to the 


extent that they exceed the rates set | 
forth in the appendix hereto under the | 


heading “N. D.-Minn. Duluth scale;” 
and that the relationship of such car- 
load rates to Duluth and the correspond- 
ing rates on like traffic from the same 
points of origin to Chicago is, and for 


the future will be, unduly prejudicial to | 
Duluth and unduly preferential of Chi- | 


cago to the extent that the rates to Chi- | face: 


cago fail to bear such a relationship to 
the rates prescribed to Duluth as would 
result from the application to Chicago 
of the rates set forth in the appendix 
under the heading “Chicago scale.” 

All of the rates herein prescribed shall 
be computed in accordance with the rules 
set forth in said appendix. 

Upon appropriate application, 


of fourth-section relief to enable cir- 
cuitous lines or routes to meet the rates 
herein prescribed over short lines or 
routes and to maintain higher rates 
based on the scales at intermediate 
points on this trafiie to both Duluth and 
Chicago. 

We further find that the maintenance 
concentration arrangements by de- 


of 


fendant, the North Western, in the origin | 
| territory heretofore described on ship- | 
ments of dairy products to Chicago is | 


unduly prejudicial to Duluth and unduly 


preferential to Chicago. Defendant should | 
| remove the undue prejudice and prefer- 


ence found to exist by either cancelling 


i the butter, eggs, and dressed poultry | 
, | items in its tariff I. C. C. 9491 or amend- | 
Applicable rate on stock cattle from | 


ing the tariff to the end that Duluth 


; | 
| may be accorded the same concentration | 
| privileges as are nov granted Chicago. 
An appropriae order will be entered. | ; n 

| were the more favorable transportation | 


Tests Inadequate to Classify 
Railroad Bearing Bronzes 


No one of the selected laboratory tests, 
consisting of wear, tension, impact and 
pounding, can by itslef, be expected to 


yield information which is adequate for | 
general comparisons of the various rail- 


road bearing bronzes now in use, accord- 
ing to a statement made public June 16, 


According to H. J. French, who was 
in charge of the work, the bronzes fall 


| into certain general classes, as regards 


their wearing and mechanical properties, 
and each group shows superiority for 
certain types of service. 

This work was undertaken 


by the 


| Bureau in an effort to secure data which } 
would be necessary if any attempt was | 
| made 
| and also because it appeared highly de- 
| sirable to study the properties of the 
various railroad bearing bronzes now in | 


to simplify these specifications, 


use. The study covered wear and me- 


chanical properties at various tempera- | 


tures, ° 


There are almost as many specifica- | 
as | 


bearing bronzes 
As far as can be 


tions for railroad 
there are railroads. 


: uly | judged from laboratory tests, existing 
Undue preju- 


Mr. 


specifications 
French states, 


can be_ simplified, 


; crossings, on the grounds that the di- 


of | 
the Commission’s findings were filed and | 
| the proceeding was reopened for further 


| by any of the shippers. 


| seribed 


| rates of the K-2 scale for the distances 
| involved, and rates from Philadelphia, | 


con- | 
sideration wil] be given to the matter 


| connection 


| class rates in the former. | 
we have pointed out in the other cases, | 


M odification Is Granted 


» 


re ~ ‘ o ° “s oe a 
Avrnonized Sritements ONLY Are Presextéen Heners, Berta 


PUBLISHED Wirrnout COMMENT BY THE 


Usiren States Datry 


Wage Awards 


in Freight Rates 


On Sugar to Points in Southeastern States 


| Interstate Commerce Commission Changes Former Or- 


ders Prescribing Revision of Charges. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


southern territory, except in North Car- 
olina; and from Savannah and Port 
Wentworth, Ga., to destinations in Vir- 
ginia, rates equal to 27.5 per cent of 
the corresponding first-class rates pre- 


: scribed in Southern Class Rate Investi- 


gation, 100 I. C. C. 618, 109 I. C. C, 
300, 113 I. C. C. 200, and 128 I. C. C. 567. 
No class rates were there prescribed 
from north Atlantic ports to destinations 
in North Carolina. Our prior report 
herein therefore prescribed on sugar 
specifies rates from and to such points 
related to those prescribed on the class- 
rate basis to other destinations in south- | 
ern territory. No rates were prescribed 
from north Atlantic ports to Ohio River 


rect routes between such points are 
wholly within official territory, that the 
present rates are upon the fifty-class 
basis which we have frequently approved | 
for application on sugar in that terri- 
tory, that these class rates are now be- 
fore us in No. 15879, Eastern Class 
Rate Investigation, and that no change 
in these sugar rates was proposed by 
the carriers or sought at the hearings 


Petitioners Declare 
Rates Are Inconsistent 


Upon petitions of various interests for 
reconsideration and modification of cer- | 
tain features of our findings and order, 
the proceeding has been reopened for 
further consideration. Certain of these 
petitions point out that the rates pre- | 
scribed from north Atlantic ports to 
destinations in southern territory im- | 
mediately south of Ohio River crossings 
are in many instances lower than the | 
rates to such crossings. For example, 
the rate from Baltimore to Cincinnati, 
Ohio, is 46 cents, whereas that pre- 
scribed to Walton, Ky., 21 miles south | 
of Cincinnati, is 35 cents. The rate from | 
Baltimore to Cairo, Ill., is 65 cents, | 
whereas that prescribed to Bardwell, | 
Ky., approximately 20 miles south of 
Cairo, is 46 cents. At the hearings no | 
rates were proposed by the carriers 
from north Atlantic ports to destina- | 
tions in the Mississippi Valley, on the 
ground that there is no present or pros- | 
pective movement from and to. such |} 
points. 

Because of the materially lower rates 
prescribed from New Orleans, La., and 
Port Wentworth to most destinations in 
Alabama and Tennessee, there is also | 
little reason to believe that there will 
be any movement of importance from | 
north Atlantic ports to such destina- 





| tions. To avoid disruption of the rates 


to Ohio River crossings the carriers ask | 
that our findings with respect to rates 
from north Atlantic ports to points in | 
the western part of southern territory be | 
modified so as to provide for rates equal 
to 27.5 per cent of the first-class rates 
of the Appendix K-2 distance scale pre- | 
in the class-rate investigation | 
for application within southern terri- | 
tory, instead of 27.5 per cent of the | 
first-class rates prescribed therein from 
the north Atlantic ports, subject to the 
proviso that no rate so constructed shall 
be less than the rate to the highest-rated | 
Qhio River crossing which is the same 
or a less distance from the north At- 
lantic port. 

The southern carriers, supported by | 
shippers in southern territory, desire to | 
apply higher rates from north Atlantic 
ports to destinations in the eastern part 
of southern territory, more particularly 
North Carolina and South Carolina, | 
than were prescribed in the prior report. | 
They advocate rates from Baltimore 
made 27.5 per cent of the first-class | 


New York, and Boston made differen- 
tially over Baltimore. These petitioners 
refer to the fact that the rates prescribed | 
from Baltimore are in many cases 
mile for mile, than those from 
New Orleans and Port Wentworth, par- 


| ticularly to points in the Carolinas and 


in eastern Tennessee. They contend that 
there are no transportation conditions 
which warrant a lower basis from Balti- 
more, and that the rates prescribed will 
discourage the distribution of sugar 
from points in southern territory. 

In our prior report it was thought that | 
the general class-rate structure could be 
followed without difficulty in the read- 
justment of the sugar rates and with 
very considerable advantage from the | 
point of view of tariff simplification. The | 
petitioners for reconsideration, however, | 
have made it clear that there are valid 


| objections to such a course in the case of 


the intertervitorial rates. The class rates | 
prescribed between official and southern 
territories were made somewhat lower, 
in general, than the K-2 scale rates pre- 
scribed within southern territory, and 
this difference in level was particularly | 
marked to and from the portion of south- 
ern territory which borders on official ter- 
ritory. 

Important factors in producing this re- | 
sult to and from the north Atlantic ports | 
and interior eastern points were the 
water-rail and rail-water-rail routes in 
with coastwise steamship . 
lines; but other factors of importance | 


conditions which prevail in official ter- 


| ritory, as compared with southern terri- 


tory, and the materially lower level of | 
However, as | 


this difference in the level of the class 
rates in the two territories is greater | 
than the difference in average transpor- 
tation conditions, and because of: this | 
fact commodity rates are relatively more 
numerous and in general lower, com- | 


| pared with the class rates, in southern | 
by the Bureau of Standards, Department | 
The full text of the State- 


than in official territory. The re- | 
sult is that in the case of many commodi- | 
ties moving in volume there is no great | 
difference in the level of the going rates | 
in the two territories and in some cases 
the southern rates are the lower. 

Where such is the situation the reasons 
which impelled a level of interterritorial | 
class rates lower than the level of the | 
interterritorial class rates within the | 
South do not exist to the same extent, 
except in so far as water-rail and rail- | 
water-rail routes must be taken into con- 
sideration. 

Upon analysis this seems to be the 
situation as to sugar. Rates on that | 
commodity from north Atlantic ports to 
points in central territory, including Ohio | 
River crossings, on the average are lit- | 
tle, if any, below those prescribed in our | 
prior report for like distances in south- 
ern territory. For example, the rate 
from Baltimore to Cincinnati, 46 cents, is 
27.5 per cent of the K-2_ scale 
rate for the same distance. From i 


; Can 


| yet been made effective. 
tive distances from Baltimore to Lynch- | 


New York to Cairo 27.5 
of the K-2. scale for the dis- 
tance would be 65 cents, whereas the 
present rate on sugar is 68 cents. To re- 
quire the establishment of the rates pre- 
scribed in the prior report from north 
Atlantic ports to the western part of 
southern territory would in the absence 
of fourth-section relief, necessitate down- 
ward revision of rates to Ohio River 
crossings, notwithstanding that it was 
our intention that such rates should not 
be affected by the findings. Apparently 


per cent 


none of the parties desires disturbance of | 


the rates from north Atlantic ports to 
Ohio River crosings at this time, al- 
though some of the shiprers at the north 
Atlantic ports do not subscribe in full to 
the proposals of the defendants with re- 
gard to the rates from such ports to 
points in Kentucky and other States in 


the western part of the southern terri- | 


tory. 
_ The steamship lines from north Atlan- 
tic ports points out that our prior re- 
port prescribed water-rail 


served upon them. They petition 
modification of our findings “so as to 


permit, sanction, and authorize the estab- | 
| lismment of * * * water-and-rail rates | 
ve made differentially lower than the | 
corresponding all-rail rates,” the differ- | 
ential in no case to be less than 3 cents | 


“om 


per 100 pounds. 

Apparently it is the position of the 
steamship lines that they must have 
rates at least 3 cents lower than the all- 
rail rates if they are to obetain a sub- 
stantial share of the traffic and that the 
all-rail rates prescribed in the prior re- 


port, particularly to North Carolina, are | 
so low that in most instances they can | 
not afford to participate in water-rail 


rates on the differential basis which they 
considered necessary. From 


than the all-rail rates were p-escribed 
in the prior report only to two of seven 
destination groups and in neither case 
was the differential more than 1 cent. 
From New York, differential water-and- 
rail rates were prescribed to three of the 


seven groups, the differential heing 2 | 


cents in each case; and from Boston ang 
Providence, water-rail rates differentially 
under the all-rail rates by amounts rang- 


| ing from 1 to 4 cents were prescribed to 


five of the seven groups. These rates 
were not prescribed as minima and were 


| governed by the principles followed in | 


the class-rate investigation in fixing all- 
rail, water-rail, and rail-water-rail rates 


between the eastern portion of official | 


territory and the South, and fully ex- 
plained in the reports in that investiga- 
tion. 

Shippers at Baltimore oppose 
change in the rates prescribed from north 
Atlantic ports, but insist that if the rates 


| from Baltimore are to be placed on a ;j 
| distance basis, rates from Philadelphia, 
New York, and Boston should also be | 


placed on the same distance basis. For 
the reasons indicated above, this con- 
clusion does not follow to the extent that 


| routes partly by water are a factor in | 


the situation, and to a large portion of 
southern territory they are clearly a fac- 
tor from the north Atlantic ports, 


| whether or not rates over such routes 
be prescribed herein. | 


technically 


It does not appear’. that the 


influence of water-rail routes from Balti- | 
or | 
| eastern Tennessee warrants all-rail rates | 
on sugar lower than would otherwise be | 
But from Atlantic ports north | 
| of Baltimore the situation is somewhat | 
| different, 


more to points in North Carolina 


proper. 


as the hauls by water are 


| longer and there is more opportunity to | 
| realize the benefits of the economy af- 


forded by water transportation. 
rates prescribed in the prior report from 
Baltimore and New York, respectively, 


to Groups 1 and 2 in North Carolina, | 


29 


are 32 and 37 cents. The present rates 
from Baltimore and New York to Lynch- 
burg, Va., are 32 and 35 cents, respec- 
tively, and to Roanoke 
cents. In American Sugar Refining Co. 
vy. A. C, L. KR. BR. Co, 140 5, €. ©. S41, 
rates of 30 and 31 cents, respectively, 
were prescribed from Baltimore to 
Lynchburg and Roanoke, but have not 


burg and Roanoke 27.5 per cent of the 


| K-2 scale rates would be 29 and 32 cents. 


Rates Based on Distance 


Opposed in New Orleans 
Carriers serving Florida petition that 
rates to, from, and between points in 
that State south of the line of the Sea- 
board Air Line from River Junction to 


Jacksonville should be made by combin- | 


ing proportionals to and from Jackson- 
ville. 
to the application of rates on 
based substantially on distance. 
is presented in either the Florida or New 


sugar 


Orleans petition which has not already | 


been considered. 
Upon further consideration we con- 
clude that certain modifications of the 
findings should be made. 
with respect to rates 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 1.] 


Swiss Railway Stations 


rates from | 
north Atlantic ports, although neither the | 
order of investigation in the proceeding | 
| nor the order requiring such rates was | 
for | 


Baltimore | 
to North Carolina, water-rail rates lower | 


any | 


The | 


36.5 and 39.5 | 


For the respec- | 


Shippers at New Orleans object | 


Nothing | 


All findings | 
via ocean-rail 


Validity of Award 
In Railroad Ws 
Case Is Challen 


Dissenting Opinion 
That Authority of Boa 
Ceased When Disagre 
ment Was Announced 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE 
WAY COMPANY, ET AL., APPEL] 
Vv. BROTHERHOOD OF LOCOMOTIVE 
MEN AND ENGINEMEN, APPEL’ 
4009. Circuit Court or APPE 
THE SEVENTH CIRCUIT. ; 

The Circuit Court of Appeals 
the Seventh Circuit in this 4 
affirmed a decision of the lo 
court denying the petition of 
tain western railroads to imp 
an award made under the f 
way Labor Act by an arbitra 
board reluting to wages of firen 
helpers, hostlers, and outside hos 
helpers. The majority opinion 
printed in the issue of June 14 

The first part of the dissent 
opinion of Judge Geiger was pri 
in the issues of June 15, 16 and 
The full text concludes: 





Relevancy of Rule Questioned 

Or, let us take a court, consisti 
two or judges, constraind 
statute to render a “decision” fo 
against parties within a prescribe 
riod. 


more 


It finds its members in “abs 
disagreement because no common gu 
can be reached by a majority (and 
was the situation in this case on 
cember 5); whereupon in recognitid 
that situation—implicit in every ar 
situation—a defaulting ruling is 1 
The merit of the matter not ¢ 
mined. But functioning ceases. 
consequences—e, affirmance :: 
judgment,—comes not as a determin 
of the merit of the controversy—b 
herently, out of default. And the 
troversy there, without judicia 
here without arbitral, result; and 1 
is left undetermined. Suppose, fur 
that such a disposition were mac 
month prior to the expiration of 
statutory period, can it be coned 
that a reviewing court would inted 
and by mandamus compel the 1 
tribunal to reinstate the case and 
| consume the full statutory time? 
There is a basic difference bet 
an arbtitral functionary like a 
which has the right if not the dut 
| report to another (a judge) whethel 


is 


o 
£., 


1s 


| liberations have or will come to frui 
and a functionary like an arbit?: 
board which is endowed contract 
with power within a maximum tim 
award. In the latter, default, comm 
and intended as such—is just as im} 
as in the first. No one can compel 
or more persons to agree. But the 
this difference, the defaulting act 

| its quality as final, is left wholly wi 
the power of the arbitral tribunal 
alone commits and of necessity deli 
it to the parties as a default—as 
dencing termination of functioning. 

if it be pointed out to the arbitr: 
that they were bound by statute: ¥ 
the argeement, to try to agree, thei 
nunciation may be simply more ag 
| vating. The fact is not altered. The 
itation of time within which they 

or should agree is likewise a limita 
| Within which they may, and as here, 
renounce. 

Another analogy is sugested, h 
thetically. Suppose, in the present ¢ 
the statute failed to specify fraud 
corruption as a ground for imne 
ment. It may be safely assumed ag 
mentary that, if present in any si 
tion, fraud or corruption vitiate e¥ 
thing, including the exercise of po 
It is hard to believ that if the sta 
were silent as sugegsted, any one we 
contend that an award, no matter 
fraudulent or corrupt, was still in “ 
| formity” with the statute and the ag 
ment. Yet the contention would 1 
just as sure grounds because the aw. 
on its face, would not disclose the 
struction of power. It could still be d 
tended that the statute aimed to. ‘ 
write” the whole law of arbitration; 
by comprehending what appears on 
face, it excluded everything: else. 

Equal Right of Complaint Denied 
. The result of the claimed interpr 
tion respecting the effectiveness of 
time limit provision is simply this Or 
| the action of the arbitrators on Dec 
| ber 5, no matter how genuinely fina 
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Further Hearing Ordered 
On Baltimore Different 


| The Interstate Commerce Commis: 
| made public on June 18 an order reo 
ing the Baltimore port differential ¢ 
Docket No. 18715, for further hear 
in order that Boston interests may 
fer additional testimony. The proce 
Ing was assigned for such hearing 
July 16 at Boston before Attorney-} 
aminer R. N. Trezise. 


To Dispense Gasoline | 


A project for the establishment of 
gasoline tanks in 200 Swiss stations, for 
which gasoline will be dispensed to 


motorists by the station personnel, has | 


been approved by the board of directors 
of. the Swiss Federal Railways, accord- 
ing to a report to the Department of 
Commerce from the Assistant Trade 


Commissioner at Berne, Kenneth M. Hill, | 
The full text of | 


made public June 16. 
the report follows: 
The foreign company with which the 
arrangement is to be made, agrees to 
transport all of the gasoline by rail to 
the various stations. In return for this 


agreement the railway is forbidden to | 


accord to any other company either Swiss 


or foreign, any similar concession under | 


more favorable terms. 


It is believed that this business, con- | 
ducted by the railway personnel in the | 


name of and for the account of a for- 
eign company, will pay the railways a 
yearly commission of approximately 1,- 
500,000 Swiss francs. 

Some little criticism has been aroused 
by this proposed step which has yet to 
be approved by the Parliament, on the 
grounds that this side line will be out- 
side of the chartered rights of the rail- 
ways. It is said to be quite likely that 
it will be carried out, however, 


| The Representative 
Business Publicatio 
of the Warehousing Industr 
For all who are interested in or 


identified with public warehousing. 


STORAGE IN ALL ITS 
| _ BRANCHES 

A publication for the sales and 
traffic departments of all nationally 
distributed products. 

Subscription price $3.00 per year 
(12 issues), 

Annual Warehouse Directory issue 


(January edition). When bought sepa- 
rately $5.00 per copy. 


Distribution & Warehousing 
249 W. 39th St. New York Gjty 
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Banking 


Return to Normal Business Conditions 


In Chile Expected Soon by Central Bank Of French Frane Is 


creases Shown 
n Demand Deposits 


By Reserve Banks 


vances in Investments, 
orrowings, Loans Re- 
ported in Statement of 


Condition. 


orthei 
Federal Reserve Board’s condition 
Saunt of 641 reporting member banks 
eading cities as of June 13, made pub- 
by the Board June 18, shows increases 
the week of $27,000,000 in loans, 

00,000 in investments, $57,000,000 in 

demand deposits, $12,000,000 in time 

osits and $61,000,000 in borrowings 
im Federal reserve banks. 
oans on stocks and bonds, including 
S. Government obligations, were $55,- 
,000 below the June 6 total, report- 
banks in the New York district 
wing a decrease of $78,000,000, in the 
veland district $12,000,000, = in the 

Francisco district $6,000,000, and 
se in the Boston and Chicago districts 
reases of $17,000,000 and $16,000,000, 
pectively. “All other” loans and dis- 
ints, which at all reporting banks were 
,000,000 larger than a week ago, in- 
lased in nearly all districts, the prin- 
lal increases by districts being: New 
rk $34,000,000, Chicago $17,000,000, 
in Francisco $9,000,000, St. Louis $7,- 
1,000 and Philadelphia $6,000,000. 

Holdings of Securities. 

Holdings of United States securities 
reased $11,000,000 in the New York 
trict and $5,000,000 in the Chicago 
trict and declined $8,000,000 in the 
h Francisco district, all reporting 
ks showing a net increase of $1,- 
),000. 
Net demand deposits increased $57, 
)e00 at all reporting banks, $46,000,- 
) in the Chicago district, $31,000,000 
the San Francisco district, $9,000,000 
the St. Louis district, and $7,000,000 
the Kansas City district, and declined 
3,000,000 and and $11,000,000, respec- 
ely, in the New York and Cleveland 
‘tricts. Time deposits were $9,000,000 
love the June 6 total at reporting mem- 
i banks in the Philadelphia district and 
2,000,000 above at all reporting banks. 
Borrowings from Federal reserve 
inks, which were $61,000,000 larger 
an on June 6 at all reporting banks, 
ow increases of $32,000,000 and $19,- 
0,000, respectively, in the New York 
d Chicago districts. 

The tabulated statement of the 
principal resources and liabilities of 
all reporting member banks in each 
Federal Reserve District as of the 
close of business June 13, will be 
found at the bottom of this page. 


Changes in Status 
of 
National Banks 


4 In Week Ending June 16. 


Changes in status of national banks 
the week ending June 16, as an- 
bunced June 18, by the Comptroller 
the Currency, Department of the 
reasury, are as follows: 
Application to organize 
sle requested: 
The Old York Road National Bank of 
illow Grove, Pa.; capital, $100,000; cor- 
spondent, W. Clemens Keightly, Willow 
rove, Pa. 
Applications to organize approved: 
The Lake Norden National Bank, Lake 
orden, S. Dak.; capital, $25,000; corre- 
sondent, F. B. Stiles, Watertown, S. Dak. 
The Wood Ridge National Bank, Wood 
idge, N. J.; capital, $50,000; correspondent, 
erbert Wulling, Wood Ridge, N. J. 
Application to convert approved: 
The Citizens National Bank and Trust 
»ympany of Terre Haute, Ind.; capital, 
100,000; conversion of the Citizens Trust 
>»; Terre Haute, Ind. fi 
Charter issued: 
The Palatka Atlantic National Bank, 
alatka, Fla.; capital, $100,000; president, 
M. Baker; cashier, P. K. Weaver. 
Change of title: 
The First National Bank of Chico, Calif., 
“First National Trust and Savings Bank 
3\Chico.” 
Voluntary liquidation: : 
‘The Sheridan National Bank, Sheridan, 
'yo.; capital, $75,000; effective March 10, 
ae: liquidation agent, A. J. Ham, Sher- 
lan, Wyo.; succeeded by Sheridan Trust 
Savings Bank. 
Branches authorized under act February 
>, 1927: 
The Bank of America National Associa- 
on, New York, N. Y.; location of 
ranches: vicinity of corner of White 
lains Road and Morris Park Avenue, the 
renx; vicinity of 177th Street and West 
arm Road, the Bronx. 


received with 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, June 18.—The Federal Re- 
erve Bank of New York, today certified 
9 _ Secretary of the Treasury the fol- 
owing: 

In pursuance of the provision of Section 
22 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
he conversion of foreign currency for the 
urpose of assessment and collection of 
uties upon merchandise imported into the 
Inited States, we have ascertained and 
1ereby certify to you that the buying rates 
1 the New York market at noon today for 
‘able transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
‘encies are shown below: 

Seer, 

.ustria (schilling) 
selgium (belga) 

sulgaria (lev) 
‘zechoslovakia (krone) 
Yenmark (krone) 

Ingland (pound sterling) 
‘inland (markka) 

*rance (franc) 

Jermany (reichsmark) 
yreece (drachma) 
dungary (pengo) ........ coves) 
taly (lira) 

Netherlands (guilder) 
Norway (krone) 

2oland (zloty) 

2ortugal (escudo) 
Yimania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

3Weden (krona) 
switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Yhina (Hong Kong dollar) 
Yhina (Shanghai tael) .... 
‘hina (Mexican dollar) 
Yhina (Yuan dollar) 

(ndia (rupee) 

Japan (yen) 


14.0663 
13.9660 
-7204 
2.9625 
26.8215 
488.1079 
2.5173 
3.9305 
23.8976 
1.3024 
17.4496 
5.2602 
40.3332 
26.7892 
11.2135 
4.4475 
-6147 
16.5114 
26.8439 
19.2776 
1.7608 
50.4285 
65.7142 
47.6250 
47.1666 
36.4682 
46.6588 
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Report Describes 1927 as Difficult Year But Sees Return 
To Prosperity in Prospect of Better Crops. 
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paralysis; other ‘lines of mining had 
shown little activity for some years, ex- 
cepting for some large copper companies; 
a large deficit in the Government reve- 
nues was inherited from the previous 
year; the stagnation of business was 
every day more pronounced; and, worst 
of all, a general feeling of pessimism 
had caused most people to forget the 
great natural resources of the country. 

But the close of the year presents a 
much brighter situation, which permits 
us to expect a return to normal business 
conditions in the near future. 

From all parts of the country, and es- 
pecially from the south, there are no- 
tices of good crop prospects after three 
bad years, and there is every prospect 
that the prices for farm products will be 
satisfactory because of the better de- 
mand in the markets of the northern 
provinces. The cattle industry is rap- 
idly recovering from the severe crisis 
which all of the center of the country 
passed through during 1924, and in the 
south this industry is very prosperous. 
In the lumber business a favorable move- 
ment is noticed, and what is most inter- 
esting, the export lumber is beginning to 
figure as a permanent item in our for- 
eign trade. Only from the wine indus- 
try is there discouraging information, 
due to lack of markets sufficient to con- 


sume all of the production, which is 
abundant. 


Credit Situation 
Found to Be Improving 


The prenda agraria, or chattel mort- 
gage, secured by agricultural products 
in the hands of the owners, only dates 
from 1925. This law was modified dur- 
ing the past two years so as to make it 
more workable; and aided by the or- 
ganization of the Caja de Credito 
Agrario (Agricultural Credit Bank) in 
1927, has resulted in more agricultural 
credit, the benefits of which are now be- 
ginning to be seen. If this increase of 
credit for agriculture is maintained, with 
a gareful application of the laws and 
rules now in effect, the future benefits 
will be very great. 

During 1926 the export of nitrate was 
only 1,700,000 tons and at the end of that 
year only 25 oficinas were working. The 
producers of nitrate had come to feel | 
that the only way to meet the competi- ! 
tion of synthetic fertilizers and to save | 
the nitrate industry would be to reduce 
considerably the export tax imposed by 
Chile on nitrate. 

The Nitrate Association of Chile was 
organized in July, 1919, and included in 
its membership the greater part of the | 
existing companies. The association was 
reorganized in 1921 and again included | 
most of the companies. The objects of 
the association were declared to be to 
aid in the development of the industry, 
to regulate the production, to intervene 
in the sales, and to fix sales prices. 
While Chile had a monopoly in the fer- | 
tilizer market of the world the associa- | 
tion could control the market, and in this 
way obtained the peak of prosperity for | 
its members during the World War. But | 
due largely to the necessities of the war, 
the countries of Europe began to apply 
practically, and on a large scale, the 
previous experiments in the manufacture 
of synthetic fertilizers. At the end of 
the war these synthetic products had be- 
come powerful rivals of Chilean nitrate, 
destroying her monopoly. 

_ The first consequence of this new situa- 
tion was seen in the inability of the 
owners to sell the existing stocks of 
nitrate in Europe, as the prices which 
had been fixed for it were too high; to | 
reduce them to a commercial basis the 
Government of Chile had to give the 

owners an indemnity of £1,500,000. Once 

having liquidated this stock, the asso- 

ciated producers reduced production in 

the hopes of maintaining prices, so that | 
in February, 1927, it reached the small | 
figure of 73,000 tons, and there was talk 

of closing the 25 oficinas still working 

until the Government should reduce the 

export tax. The Government, however, 

announced publicly that it would not re- | 
duce the tax, but would use other 

methods to aid the industry. Thus aid | 
was given for the reduction of costs, | 
such as lower freights, repeal of import 

duties on bags, etc. The Government 

also insisted on free sales after June 1, 

and freedom from all price fixing, and | 
also obtained from Congress the passage’ 

of a law organizing a new department, | 
the superintendence of nitrate and iodine, 

to aid in developing the industry and to 

extend financial aid when necessary. 


Condition of Banks 
Reported to Be Good 


These measures, an increased demand 
for fertitizers, and the great natural ad- 
vantages of Chilean nitrate over the ar- 
tificial product have caused increased ac- 
tivity in this industry, so that the num- 
ber of oficinas in production has in- 
creased from 25 to 62 during the year, 
the production has greatly increased, and 
the exportation for the year rose to a 
total of 2,375,000 tons. In other words 
the exportation during 1927 was 760,000 
tons more than for 1926. The average 
monthly production for several years has | 
been: 1924, 200,000 tons; 1925, 210,000; ; 
1926, 168,000; 1927, 134,000. 

The forward sales already arranged 
for the early months of 1928 are: Ship- 
ment in January, 253,000 tons; shipment 
in February, 202,000; shipment in March, 
174,000. 

The situation of the banks of the | 


decided gain, being about 25 per cent 
higher than a year ago. Bonds of mort- 


country is good. During the past two 
years they have made great progress in 
making more liquid their portfolios, and 
for this reason are in a more safe and 
solid condition than ever before. The 
banks have ample funds for good loan 
operations and the volume of their loans 
shows a moderate increase. The gen- 
eral trend of interest rates is downward 
and this movement has been aided by 
the gradual reduction of the discount 
rates of the Banco Central. Rates of 
interest in the Provinces are much higher 
than in Santiago and Valparaiso, but it 
is expected that a more equitable rela- 
tion will soon be established. 
Speculation on the stock exchanges has 
almost stopped. As a consequence less 
capital is being used in a way prejudicial 
to the interest of the country, and more 
is therefore available for investment in 
the development of the country’s indus- 
tries. The movement on the stock ex- 
changes was greatly reduced during the 
year and the transactions were almost 
entirely of an investment character. 
Compared with the average prices dur- 
ing 1926, prices at the close of 1927 
show that bank and insurance and nitrate 
shares are at about the same level; cattle 
company shares are down about 10 per 
cent; general mining shares are very 
low, showing about 30 per cent loss, 
while general industrial shares show a 


gage banks also show a slight gain. 

Business in general is not satisfactory 
as it has been passing through a period 
of liquidation brought on by the poor 
crops of past years; the inactivity of the 
nitrate industry; speculation in shares, 
merchandise, exchange, as well as in 
properties; an abuse of credit; and an ex- 
cess of spending, largely on_ luxuries, 
during past years. The social laws have 
also had an effect on business, and their 
practical application shows the neces- 
sity of carefully revising them to correct 
the defects natural in new legislation, 
which is needed but which is new in this 
country and of wide-reaching effects. | 

However, the increased prices for in- 
dustrial shares, an increased movement 
on the railroads, and better notices from 
all parts of the country, indicate that this 
period of business depression is passing. 

On December 27, 1926, the board of 
directors of the bank fixed the rate of 
71% per cent for rediscounts for member 
banks, and 8% per cent for discounts 
for the public. This difference of rate 
for operations with the banks and op- 
erations with the public is authorized 
by the law of the Banco Central, and 
is based on the lesser risk involved in 
operations with banks. In these latter 
transactions the Banco Central has not 
only the security of the original names 
to the documents, but also the indorse- 
ment of the bank which rediscounts the 
document, as well as the stock which 
such bank owns in the Banco Central. 
On March 7, 1927, these rates were 
again reduced by one-half of 1 per cent 
to 7 per cent for transactions with the 
banks, and 8 per cent for transactions 
with the public. Again, on December 12, 
1927, there was a further reduction of 
one-half of 1 per cent to 6% per cent 
for banks and 7% per cent for the pub- 
lic. These reductions were made because 
of the favorable outlook for business 
and the prospects for an improvement 
in general business conditions. 


Business Passes Through 
Period of Liquidation 


Business in Chile has been passing 
through a period of liquidation, and _un- 
doubtedly the situation would be helped 
by a moderate increase of credit, which 
could safely be extended in view of the 
favorable prospects for the coming year. 
There is every prospect of an increase 
in loans on the part of,the commercial 
banks both in the principal cities and 
in the Provinces. 

The Banco Central is ready to coop- 
erate in such credit extension by dis- 
counting or rediscounting acceptable 
documenis either at its head office in 
Santiago cr at any of its agencies, and 
for any amount large or small. It is the 
desire of the management of the bank 
to extend its benefits to all parts of the 
country and to all the people. 

The bank has continued to operate as 
fiscal agent-of the Government, in con- 
formity with article 64 of the law, and 
to their entire satisfaction. 

Extensive operations have been car- 
ried out in connection with the liquida- 
tion of the various loans contracted by 
the Government in New York. The bank 
has also purchased for the Government 
the foreign exchange 1.eeded for the serv- 
ice of the foreign debt and other pay- 
ments abroad. All of these operations 
have been carried out without at any 
time disturbing the exchange market. 

Before the Banco Central began to 
operate and to act as fiscal agent for the 
Government the conversion into local 
currency of foreign loans contracted by 
the Government resulted in violent fluc- 
tuations of exchange. This came about 
through the sudden sale of an amount 
of drafts on New York or London in 
excess of the needs of commerce or the 
purchasing power of the market. As a 
result the exchange rates dropped 
sharply, and the Government suffered 
losses which largely resulted in gains 
for the speculators. 

Now the Government can sell if the 
narket conditions are favorable and while 
such conditions continue, or it can avail 
itself of the proceeding outlined in ar- 


Early Stabilization 


Said to Be Probable 


Preparations Considered to 
Have Been Completed by 
Closing of Subscriptions 
To New Loan. 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
are uncertain, pending a clearer indica- 
tion of the Government’s inteutions. For- 
eign transactions have been greatly re- 
duced, local investors are hesitating, and 
price tendencies arc weak. 


The industrial situation is featured by 
a large production of iron and steel and 
high prices for those products. Textile 
markets are weakening after a mid- 
month recovery. The chemical industry 
is active. There has been a slight im- 
provement in the coal market. General 
conditions in the various industries are 
basically sound, and legal stabilization 
would provide a much needed stimulus. 
Unseasonable weather during May has 
retarded or damaged crops. 


Bank of France Statement. 

The statement of the Bank of France 
for June 7 showed a total note issue of 
59,856,000,000 francs, an increase of 
660,000,000 francs as compared with the 
statement of the previous week. Ad- 
vances to the State declined 400,000,000 
francs to 21,300,000,000 francs. Dis- 
counts totaled 1,696,000,000 francs, a de- 
cline of 1,125,000,000 francs. Advances 
on securities, at 1,920,000,000 francs, 
were 105,000,000 francs higher; miscel- 
laneous credits, at 31,240,000,000 francs, 
showed an increase of 500,000,000 francs 
over last week and of almost 3,000,000,- 
000 frances over such credits a month 
ago. Deposits accounts declined by 540,- 
000,000 francs to 8,340,000,000 francs. 
Miscellaneous debits, at 2,740,000,000 
frances, were 1,070,000,000 francs lower 
“than last week. 

Debits and credits of the Paris clear- 
ing house during April totaled 59,500,- 
000,000 francs, marking a good increase 
over clearings in March. The average 
daily draft to clear, covering 24 business 
days, was 1,240,000,000 francs. 

French corporate security issues in 
May totaled 688,000,000 francs, a rather 
marked decline as compared with the 
average for previous months of the year. 
Business failures in April numbered 536, 
a distinct decline from the number of 
failures during February and March. 


Porto Rico Will Make 


Payments on Public Debt 
9295 
The Treasurer of Porto Rico announces 
that on July 1, 1928, payments totaling 
$1,498,647.50 will be made on the public 
debt of Porto Rico, according to a report 
from Assistant Trade Commissioner J. 
R. McKey, San Juan, made public June 
18 by the Department of Commerce. The 
full text of the report follows: 


The payments will be as follows: Pub- 
lic Works Bonds, interest, $398,765; 
Guayama Irrigation Bonds, interest, $93,- 
312.50; Isabelea Irrigation Bonds; inter- 
est, $74,812.50; San Juan Port Improve- 
ment Bonds, interest, $2,600; Debt Con- 
version Bonds, principal, $38,000, inter- 
est, $11,360; making totals of $38,000 
principal and $580,850 interest. 

The remainder of the grand total rep- 
resents payments of $395,100 on the prin- 
cipal and $484,697 interest on bonds of 
the various municipalities of the Island. 





ticle 71 of the Banco Central law, that 
is, it may deposit the foreign money 
received from the loan in a bank which 
acts as correspondent of the Banco Cen- 
tral in New York or London, and receive 
at once and without expense local cur- 
rency for the gold value of such deposit, 
at the rate of 1 peso for each 1.83057 
tenths of a grain of fine gold. 


Many of the Government departments 
carry deposit accounts with the Banco 
Central and pay salaries and other ex- 
penses by means of checks drawn on the 
bank. 

The Casa de Moneda has deposited in 
the custody of the Banco Central the 
bonds given to the Government by vari- 
ous persons and companies in guarantee 
of their legal obligations or contracts. 
The amount so held in custody on De- 
cember 31, 1927, was 15,082,939 pesos. 

Recently an arrangement has been 
made between the bank and_ the 
Government whereby all the  pay- 
ments which the latter has to make 
in foreign countries will be made through 
the Banco Central. This will enable the 
Government to close the local treasury 
which they have maintained in London, 
with a considerable saving in expense. 
Tt will also result in greater control over 
these operations and enable the account- 
ing to be maintained up to date. 

This agreement provides that the 


Banco Central will act as fiseal agent | 


for the Government in respect to all 
transactions abroad, receiving for ac- 
count of the Government all money col- 
lected abroad, and paying salaries and 
other expenses which have to be met in 
foreign countries. These payments will 
be made out of funds ‘provided, and un- 
der definite orders given in each case, 
by the treasurer general of the Republic. 

Acting under authority of article 54, 
letter “D” of the bank law, several mod- 
erate sized loans have been made to the 
Government. The total of such loans 
outstanding on December 31, 1927, 
was 17,365,539 pesos, a sum much less 
than the bank is permitted to lend the 
Government in conformity with the law. 


Loans 


YKARLY 


INDEX 


Finance 


Revision of Bank Note System of Britain 


Is Proposed 


in Bill Passed by Commons 


Measure Declared to Be Designed to Make Currency More 


Easily Ad justable to 


The Federal Reserve Board has re- 
ceived, and has just made public, a copy 
of the British currency and bank note 
bill which passed the House of Commons 
May 22 and has had its first reading in 
the House of Lords. Members of the 
Board refrained from comment on the 
measure which, it was stated, orally, 
however, represents another effort on 
the part of the British financial and 
economic leaders to make the currency 
laws more flexible and to permit an 
easier adjustment of banking to changed 
economic conditions. 


The bill, announced by the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer in his budget speech 
on April 22, was introduced in the House 
of Commons on May 2. Following its 
third reading the bill was passed in the 
House of Commons on May 22 with only 
such minor alterations as were proposed 
by the Government. The bill had its first 
reading in the House of Lords on May 
23, prior to the adjournment of the Lords 
until June 7. 

Following is the full text of the bill 
as presented for its first reading in the 
House of Lords: 

A bill to amend the law relating to 
the issue of bank notes by the Bank of 
England and by banks in Scotland and 
Northern Ireland, and to provide for the 
transfer to the Bank of England of the 
currency notes issue and of the assets 
appropriated for the redemption thereof, 
and to make certain provisions with re- 
spect to gold reserves and otherwise in 
connection with the matters aforesaid 


and to prevent the defacement of bank 
notes. 


Be it enacted by the King’s most Ex- 
cellent Majesty, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and Commons, in this present 
Parliament assembled, and by the au- 
thority of the same, as follows: 

1. (1) Notwithstanding anything 
any act— 

(a) The bank may issue bank notes for 
£1 and for 10 shillings. 


Notes May Be Issued 
Outside London 


(b) Any such bank notes may be issued 
at any place out of London without be- 
ing made payable at that place, and 
wherever issued shall be payable only 
at the head office of the bank. 

(c) Any such bank notes may be put 
into circulation in Scotland and Northern 
Ireland, and shall be current and legal 
tender in Scotland and Northern Ireland 
as in England. 

(2) Section 6 of the Bank of England 
Act, 1833 (which provides that bank 
notes shall be legal tender), shall have 
effect as if for the words “shall be a 
legal tender to the amount expressed in 
such note or notes and shall be taken 
to be valid as a tender to such amount 
for all sums above £5 on all occasions 
on which any tender of money may be 
legally made” there were substituted the 


in 


words “shall be legal tender for the | 


payment of any amount.” 

(3) The following provisions shall have 
effect so long as subsection (1) of sec- 
tion 1 of the Gold Standard Act, 1925, 
remains in force: 

(a) Notwithstanding anything in the 
proviso to section 6 of the Bank of Eng- 
land Act, 1833, bank notes for £1 or 10 
shillings shall be deemed a legal tender 
of payment by the bank or any branch 
of the bank, including payment of bank 
notes, 

(b) The holders of bank notes for £5 
and upwards shall be entitled, on a de- 
mand made ‘at any time during office 
hours at the head office of the bank, or 
in the case of notes payable at a branch 
of the bank, either at the head office or 
at that branch, to require in exchange 
for the said bank notes for £5 and up- 
wards bank notes for £1 or 10 shillings. 

(4) The bank shall have power, on 
giving not less than three months’ notice 
in the London, Edinburgh, and Belfast 
Gazettes, to call in the bank notes for 
£1 or 10 shillings of any series on ex- 
changing them for bank notes of the 
same value of a new series. 

_ (5) Notwithstanding anything in sec- 
tion 8 of the Truck Act, 1831, the pay- 
ment of wages in bank notes of £1 or 
10 shillings shall be valid, whether the 


workman does or does not consent 
thereto. 


Amount of Issue 


Of Notes Is Fixed 


2. (1) Subject to the provisions of this 
act the bank shall issue bank notes up 


; to the amount representing the gold coi, 


and gold bullion for the time being in 
the issue department, and shall in addi- 
tion issue bank notes to the amount of 
£260,000,000 in excess of the amount 
first mentioned in this section, and the 
issue of notes which the bank are by or 
under this act required or authorized to 
make in excess of the said first-men- 
tioned amount is in this act referred to 
as “the fiduciary note issue.” 

(2) Th Treasury may at any time on 
being requested by the bank, direct that 
the amount of the fiduciary note issue 
shall for such period as may be deter- 
mined by the Treasury, after consulta- 
tion with the bank, be reduced by such 
amount as may be so determined. 

8. (1) In addition to the gold coin and 
bullion for the time being in the issue 
department, the bank shall from time to 
time appropriate to and hold in the is- 
sue department securities of an amount 
in value sufficient to cover the fi 
note issue for the time being. 

(2) The securities to be held as afore- 


duciary 
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Resources and Liabilities of the Federal Rese rve Member Banks 


Made Public by the Federal Reserve Board June 18, 1928, at as Close of Business June 13, 1928 (Thousands of Dollars). 


Federal Reserve District. 
Loans and investments—total 


Loans and discounts—total ........ ecece 


Secured by U. S. Govt. oblig. ..... ais wie a 
Secured by stocks and bonds ........... ; 
All other loans and discounts 
Investments—total 


oe We ROG, MOOMIEIOE ooo ic. ok sta ces scncace 
Other bonds, stocks and securities 
Reserve with Federal Reserve Bank 


$22,535,608 $1,561,433 
15,877,842 


$3,014,134 
3,643,632 
1,764,941 


Total New York 


$8,658,262 


Boston Phila. 


1,082,660 6,191,916 849,376 
53,166 
2,948,421 
3,190,329 


7,162 
432,609 
642,889 
478,773 


7,240 
468,077 
374,059 
405,468 
185,986 
292,787 
100,407 


107,955 
297,513 
82,748 


$1,254,844 $2,201,243 $689,532 


1,455,593 é 509,281 


Cleve. Rich. Atlanta 


$638,633 $3,345,119 


2,430,169 
13,807 3,236 
658,185 180,730 
783,601 334,464 
745,650 171,102 


5,060 
133,289 
370,932 
129,352 


22,284 
1,088,114 
1,319,771 

914,950 
323,493 
422,157 
130,585 


779 381,995 
96,323 532,955 


44,273 


Chicago St. Louis 
$722,381 


500,920 
4,441 
212,353 
284,126 
221,461 


Minn. 


Kans. Cy. Dallas 
$376,402 


San Fran, 
$667,791 $438,997 


$1,980,971 
243,143 427,645 
3,601 
119,856 
304,188 
240,146 


829,831 


2,366 
81,512 
159,265 
133,259 


3,404 
83,206 
243,221 
109,166 


963,164 
642,093 


350,340 


129,371 291,753 





Economic Conditions. 


said may include silver coin to an amount 
not exceeding £5,500,000. 

(3) The bank shall from time to time 
give to the Treasury such information 
as the Treasury may require with re- 
spect to the securities held in the issue 
department, but shall not be required 
to include any of the said securities in 
the account to be taken pursuant to sec- 
tion 5 of the Bank of England Act, ! 
1819. 

4. (1) As from the appointed day. all 
currency notes issued under the Cur- 
rency and Bank Notes Act, 1914, certi- 
fied by the Treasury to be outstanding 
on that date (including currency notes 
covered by certificates issued to any per- 
sons under section 2 of the Currency 
and Bank Notes (amendment) Act, 1914, 
but not including currency notes called 
in but not canceled) shall, for the pur- 
pose of the enactments relating to bank 
notes and the issue thereof (including 
this act) be deemed to be bank notes, | 
and the bank shall be liable in respect 
thereof accordingly. 

(2) The currency notes to which sub- 
section (1) of this section applies are in 
this act referred to as “the transferred 
currency notes.” 

(3) At any time after the appointed 
day the bank shall have power, on giving 
not less than three months’ notice in the 
London, Edinburgh, and Belfast Ga- 
zettes, to call in the transferred cur- 
rency notes on exchanging them for bank 
notes of the same value. 

(4) Any currency notes called in but 
not canceled before the appointed day 
may be exchanged for bank notes of the 
same value. 


Redemption Account 
Transferred to Bank 


5. (1) On the appointed day, in con- 


sideration of the bank undertaking lia- 
bility in respect of the transferred cur- 
rency notes, all the assets of the cur- 
rency note redemption account other 
than Government securities shall be 
transferred to the issue department, and 
there shall also be transferred to the 
issue department out of the said assets 
Government securities of such an amount 
in value as will together with the other 
assets to be transferred as aforesaid 
represent in the aggregate the amount of 
the transferred currency notes. 

For the purpose of this subsection the 
value of any marketable Government 
securities shall be taken to be their 
market price as on the appointed day, 
less the accrued interest, if any, included 
in that price. 

(2) Any bank notes transferred to the 
bank under this section shall be can- 
celed. 

(3) Such of the said Government se- 
curities as are not transferred to the 
bank under the foregoing provisions of 
this section shall be realized and the 
amount realized shall be paid into the 
Exchequer at such time and in such 
manner as the Treasury directs. 

6. (1) The bank shall, at such times 
and in such manner as may be agreed 
between the Treasury and the bank, pay 
to the Treasury an amount equal to the 
profits arising in respect of each year 
in the issue department, including the 
amount of any bank notes written off 
under section 6 of the Bank Act, 1892, 
as amended by this act, but less the 
amount of any bank notes so written off 
which have been presented for payment 
during the year and the amount of any 
currency notes called in but not can- 
celed before the appointed day which 
have been so presented. 

(2) For the purposes of this section 
the amount of the profits arising in any 
year in the issue department shall, sub- 
ject as aforesaid, be ascertained in such 
manner as may be agreed between the 
bank and Treasury. 

(3) For the purposes of the income 
tax acts, any income of, or attributable 
to, the issue department shall be deemed 
to be income of the Exchequer, and any 
expenses of, or attributable to, the issue 
department shall be deemed not to be 
expenses of the bank. 

(4) The bank shall cease to be liable 
to make any payment in consideration 
of their exemption from stamp duty on 
bank notes. 

7. Section 6 of the Bank Act, 1892 
(which authorizes the writing off of bank 
notes which are not presented for pay- 
ment within 40 years of the date of is- 
sue), shall have effect as if, in the case 
of notes for £1 or 10 shillings, 20 years 
were substituted for 40 years, and as 
if, in the case of-any such notes being 
transferred currency notes, they had been 
issued on the appointed day and, in the 
case of any such notes not being trans- 
ferred currency notes, they had been is- 
sued on the last day on which notes of 
the particular series of which they 
formed part were issued by the bank. 
Authority to Increase 
Note Issue Granted 


8. (1) If the bank at any time rep- 
resent to the Treasury that it is ex- 
pedient that the amount of the fiduciary 
note issue shall be increased to some 
specified amount above £260,000,000 the 
Treasury may authorize the bank to is- 
sue bank notes to such an increased 
amount, not exceeding the amount speci- 
fied as aforesaid, and for such period 
not exceeding six months, as the Treas. 
ury think proper. 

(2) Any authority so given may be re- 
newed or varied from time to time on the 
like representation and in like manner: 
Provided, That, notwithstanding the fore- 
going provision, no such authority shall 
be renewed so as to remain in force 
(whether with or without variation) after 
the expiration of a period of two years 
from the date on which it was originally 
given, unless Parliament otherwise de- 
termines, 

(3) Any minute of the Treasury au- 
thorizing an increase of the fiduciary 
note issue under this section shall be 
laid forthwith before both Houses of 
Parliament. 

9. For the purpose of any enactment 
which in the case of a bank in Scotland 
or Northern Ireland limits by reference 
to the amount of gold and silver coin 
held by any such bank the amount of 
the notes which that bank may have in 
circulation, bank notes held by that bank 
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U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


June 15 
Made Public June 18, 1928. 


Receipts. 

Customs receipts......- 
Internal-revenue recoipts 
Income tax.....++. 
Miscellaneous Inter- 

nal revenue...... 
Miscellaneous receipts.. 


$1,845,450.57 
17,878,226.06 


1,167,488.23 
2,091,280.15 


22,982,445.01 
25,000.00 
31,721,321.63 


54,728,766.64 


Total ordinary receipts 
Public debt receipts..... 
Balance previous day... 

Total cacscovcvesscse 

Expenditures. 
General expenditures... 
Interest on public debt.. 
Refunds of receipts..... 
Panama Canal i 
Operations in special ac- 

counts ... . 
Adjusted service certifi- 
cate fund........ 
Civil service retirement 
FaNd .ccccescece 
Investment of trust funds 


$5,256,030.86 
1,653,455.47 
306,680.51 
20,810.22 
87,395.13 


228,033.93 


30,776.60 
189,528.92 


—<$$—$—___—__—— 


Total ordinary expendi- 
TUTES coeeceeeees 
Other public debt ex- 
penditures .....- 
Balance today...eseeess 


Total .ooe- 54,728,766.64 

The accumulative figures, together 
with the comparative analysis of receipts 
and expenditures. for the month and for 
the year, are published each Monday. 


7,146,853.52 


15,327,353.10 
32,254,560.02 


eeeseeeee 


tion of the gold reserves and to the se- 
curing of economy in the use of gold, 
the following provisions of this section 
shall have effect so long as subsection 
(1) of section 1 of the Gold Standard 
Act, 1925, remains in force. . 

(2) Any person owning any gold coin 
or bullion to an amount exceeding £10,- 
000 in value shall, on being required so 
to do by notice in writing from the bank, 
forthwith furnish to the bank in writ- 
ing particulars of the gold coin and 
bullion owned by that person, and shall, 
if so required by the bank, sell to the 
bank the whole or any part of the said 
coin or bullion, other than any part 
thereof which is bona fide held for im- 
mediate export or which is bona fide re- 
quired for industrial purposes, on pay- 
ment therefor by the Bank, in the case 
of coin of the nominal value thereof, and 
in the case of bullion at the rate fixed 
in section 4 of the Bank Charter Act, 
1844, 

12. If any person prints or stamps or 
by any like means impresses on any bank 
note any word, letters, or figures, he 
shall in respect of each offense be liable 
on summary conviction to a penalty not 
exceeding £1. ; 

13. (1) This act may be cited as the 
“Currency and Bank Notes Act, 1928. 

(2) This act shall come into operation 
on the appointed day and the appointed 
day shall be such day as His Majesty 
may by Order in Council appoint, and 
different days may be appointed for dif- 
ferent purposes and for different pro- 
visions of this act. 

(3) In this act, unless the context 
otherwise requires— 

The expression “the Bank” means the 
Bank of England. 

The expression “issue department” 
means the issue department of the bank. 

The expression “bank note” means a 
note of the bank. 

The expression “coin” means 
which is current and legal 
the United Kingdom. 

The expression “bullion” includes any 
coin which is not current and legal 
tender in the United Kingdom. 

(4) The enactments set out in the 
schedule to this act are hereby repealed 


coin 
tender in 


One of the largest 
banks in Paris, too 


Among the forty-six principal 
banks in the Paris clearing house, 
The Paris Office of The Equitable 
has ranked from twelfth to 
fourth in clearings during the 
past eighteen months. 


By using the foreign banking 
services of The Equitable you 
benefit by the prestige and good- 
will it enjoys to an unusual de- 
gree among foreign banks and 
business men. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 
Home Office: 11 Broad Street, N. Ye 
District Representatives 

Philadelphia 
Atlanta - Chicago 


Baltimore 
San Francisce 


LONDON PARIS MEXICO CITY 


Middle West 
Utilities Company 


Notice of Dividend 
on Preferred Stocks 


The Board of Directors of Middle 
West Utilities Company has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of Two 
Dollars ($2.00) upon each share 
of the outstanding Preferred Stock, 
having a par value of $100 a 
share, and One Dollar and Fifty 


or by the bank on account of that bank, 
shall be treated as being gold coin held 
by that bank. 

10. The form prescribed by Schedule 
A to the Bank Charter Act, 1844, for 
the account to be issued weekly by the 
bank under section 6 of that act may 
be modified to such an extent as the 
Treasury, with the concurrence of the 
bank consider necessary,. having regard 
to the provisions of this act. 

11, (1), With a view to the concentra- 


Cash in vault 

Net demand deposits 

‘Time deposits 

Government deposits ........esceeeee. ‘an 
Due from banks 

Due to banks 


267,102 
41,509 
1,910,581 
1,312,132 


46,328 

7,792 
392,864 
243,055 


255,730 
13,716,924 
7,001,614 


18,363 
926,064 
499,499 


3ingapore (S. S.) dollar 
papace (dollar) 

Suba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 
Argentina (peso) (gold) 
Brazil (milreis) 

“ile (peso) 
Um@iguay (peso) 
Solombia (peso) .... 
Bar Silver 


55,666 

12,170 
499,162 
178,642 


14,200 
763,419 
320,744 


58,428 
174,958 
34,616 


Cents ($1.50) upon cach share of 
the outstanding $6 Cumulative 
Non Par Preferred Stock, payable 
July 16, 1928, to the holders of 
such Preferred Stock, respectively, 
of record on the Company's books 
at the close of business at 1:00 
o'clock P. M., June 30, 1928. 


Evsracs J. Knronr, 


56.1458 
99.7460 
99.9331 
47.9750 
96.9100 
12.0066 
12.2044 
102.2118 
98.1600 
59.5000 


30,800 
1,060,136 
958,974 


119,565 
25,199 
856,408 
1,015,972 


12,385 
369,117 228,299 
251,564 


291,582 
129,937 


242,453 125,883 
143,829 
1,224,898 
348,241 


"69,586 
104,608 


92,440 
215,297 96,325 
77,111 23,580 


"62,755 
88,367 
7.016 


113,251 
203,280 
16,448 
8,523 
7,925 


64 


259,169 48,100 48,309 
515,117 120,554 94,112 
118,721 35,044 5,925 
578,158 28,710 254,781 24,698 53,912 ; 20.435 5.32 
256,287 29,668 93,46 9,918 23,199 esa 14/609 O08 

641 36 18 49 70 "92 ar ae 
; \iphess ‘ ‘ ~ % ma eee 
» 


3,185,833 
834,445 


44,431 ” 159,773 
139,547 208,775 


60,867 


Secured by U. S. Govt. oblig. ..........., 
All other 


Number of reporting banks 


3,071 
3,945 
a5 


56,417 
4,450 
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Prohibition 
Forfeiture of Vessel for Smuggling 
Liquor Does Not Destroy Prior Liens 


Court Grants Amounts | the briefs and oral arguments of counsel. 


Out of Sale Proceeds 


Claimants for Repairs and Sup- 
plies Are Entitled to 
Satisfaction. 


TATES OF AMERICA V. SCHOONER 

a canen.” ApmiraLtTy No. 1986. 
D1sTRicT COURT FOR THE DISTRICT OF 

YLAND. ; 

the Court in the opinion which. fol- 
lows ruled that the decree of forfeiture 
of a vessel under Section 3450 of the 
Revised Statutes because it had been 


: i i the coun- | s. 
used for smuggling liquor into | petitioners have been guilty of laches in 


the Revenue Laws 
oes not destroy prior liens for repairs 
a supplies asserted in due season 
against the vessel by innocent maritime 
lien claimanis. 66 : . 

Such innocent maritime lien claimants, 
it was held, are entitled to satisfaction 
of their 
the sale 


try in violation of 


f the vessel. is 
Amos W. W. Woodcock, District At- 
torney for the United States. John H. 
Skeen, of Baltimore, Md., for denen’. 
The full ~ of ae — of Dis- 
ict Judge Coleman follows: ; 
tithe question presented for Goce 
tion is the priority between the Unite 
States Government and innocent 4 
time lien claimants with respect to the 
proceeds of sale of the schooner Thom- 
aston,” which was libelled and forfeited 
by the Government under Revised Stat- 
utes, Section 3450, the vessel having 
been engaged in smuggling liquor into 
the country in violation of the revenue 
laws; that is, whether the 
a vessel under this section 1s absolute 
and in derogation of all liens, or whether 
the claims of innocent maritime lienors 
survive such forfeiture. 
Validity of Forfeiture 
And Sale Not Questioned 
The validity of the forfeiture and sale 
of the vessel has not been questioned. 
Further, it is —S that all of the 
ims are properly ] 
came for sepaire and supplies contem- 
plated by general maritime law an 


f June 5, 1920. That part of sec- 
ion 3450, under which the vessel was 


forfeited and sold, provides as follows: | 


“Whenever any goods or commodities 
for or in respect whereof any tax 1s or 
shall be imposed, or any materials, uten- 
sils, or vessels proper or intended to be 
made use of for or in the making” of 
such goods or commodities are remov ed, 
or are deposited or concealed in any 
place, with intent to defraud the United 
States of such tax, or any part thereof, 
all such goods and commodities, and all 
such materials, utensils, and vessels, re- 
spectively, shall be forfeited; and in ev- 
ery such case all the casks, vessels, 
cases, or other packages whatsoever, 
containing, or which shall have con- 
tained, suc 
spectively, 
carriage, 
ever, and all horses or other 


and every vessel, boat, cart, 
or other conveyance whatso- 
animals, 


for the deposit or concealment thereof, 
respectively, shall be forfeited.* * 
he matter was referred to a special 
commissioner to determine first, the na- 
ture and amount of the claims of the 
various intervening petitioners, and also 
their right, if any, to share in the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of the vessel, and the 
nature and priority of the respective 
claims as against each other and as 
against the claim of the United States. 
The special commissioner found that 
the rights of the petitioners had not been 
affected by guilty knowledge or inexcus- 
able laches; fhat thus being innocent 
maritime lien claimants, asserting their 
liens in due season, the forfeiture of the 
vessel did not destroy or depose such 


liens and that the claims of all of the | 


petitioners should be satisfied, without 
interest, out of the proceeds of the sale 
of the vessel. 

The Government has excepted to the 
report of the special commissioner and 
contends that lienors, whether innocent 
or not, cannot recover when a vessel has 
been thus forfeited under Revised Stat- 
utes 3450. The Government does not 
appear now to be making any serious 
contention of either guilty knowledge or 
laches on the part of the lienors, but 
seeks a review of the findings of the 
special commissioner that the forfeiture 
of the vessel does not destroy the mari- 
time liens of prior innocent claimants. 

The court is of the opinion that the 
finding of the special commissioner is 
correct. Because of the importance of 
the principle underlying this case; of the 


ently, that a court has been called upon 
to decide this precise question, and also 


special commissioner has given to it, as 
evidenced by his report, and the clear, 
succinct manner in which he has therein 
set forth his conclusions and his reasons 
therefor, the court adopts his report in 
toto, with an exception respecting the al- 
lowance of interest, and incorporates it 
herein. 


“On April 3, 1925, the marshal sold the | 
schooner ‘Thomaston’ at public sale and | 


realized thereby the net sum of $2,799.60, 
to be deposited to the credit of the Treas- 
urer of the United States. His return 
was filed May 1, 1925. 

“The sale so reported was in pursu- 
ance of the court’s decree of condemna- 
tion and sale, entered March 21, 1925, 
upon the Government’s libel of informa- 
tion, filed February 16, 1925, claiming 
forfeiture of the vessel under Section 
3450 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States. 

“On April 3, 1925, the Atlantic City, 
N. J., Fisheries Company, Inc.; Mon- 
crief’s Machine Shop; Joseph A. Wilson 
and Hurley Booye, copartners trading as 
Cape May Fisheries, Inc.; John C. Smith 


and C. W. Edwards, copartners trading | 


as Smith-Edwards Machine Shop, filed 
their joint intervening petition claiming 
maritime liens against the ‘Thomaston,’ 
for supplies and repairs furnished to her 
prior to her seizure; and praying pay- 
ment out of the proceeds of her sale. As 
Special Commissioner, I am instructed 
to determine and report upon the follow- 
ing questions: 


“(a) The nature and amount of the | 


claims of the intervening petitioners; 

“(b) The question of whether or not 
they have claims against the fund, and 
the nature and priority of said claims as 
against each other and as against the 
claim of the United States. 

“I have heard all of the testimony 
which any of the parties desired to pro- 
duce, and I haye attentively considered 


claims out of the proceeds of 


| authorities 


forfeiture of question, the petitioners submit a line of 





within the class of | 


d by | 
the provisions of the Merchant Marine | 


h goods, or commodities, re- | 


oO. &.. ¥- 


| 3450. 


| possession, 
: > ; | owner, but flows from the nature of the 
fact that this is the first time, appar- | 





My conclusions are as follows: 

“The petitioners do not contest the pro- 
priety of the forfeiture and sale. They 
contend, however, that their rights as 
innocent maritime lien claimants are su- 
perior to the rights of the United States 
arising out of the forfeiture, and there- 
fore that their claims are payable out of 
the fund realized from the sale of the 
vessel. 

“The Government maintains, prima- 
rily, that the forfeiture of a vessel un- 
der Section 3450 is ‘absolute’ and in 
derogation of all liens; secondly, that 
even if these liens have not been so ab- 
rogated, the petitioners cannot recover 
because they knew of the ‘illegal activ- 
ities’ of the vessel; and thirdly, because 


the prosecution of their several claims. 


| Effect of Forfeiture 
| Is Principal Concern 


“I am satisfied from the testimony 
that all of the claims are legitimately 
within the category of ‘repairs and sup- 


plies’ contemplated by the General Mari- | 


time Law and the provisions of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of June 5, 1920. 
“The District Attorney is principally 


concerned with the question of the effect | 
He stresses its abso- | 


of the forfeiture. 
lute character, and desires to test the 
question. 
full brief, as have counsel for the inter- 
vening petitioners. 
respond by careful consideration of the 
and arguments upon the 
question, whether or not the ‘Thomas- 
ton’ was forfeited subject to the mari- 
time liens of the intervening petitioners. 

“Supporting the affirmative of this 


authorities beginning with the St. Jago 
de Cuba, 9 Wheat. 409 (6 Law Ed. 122) 


| and ending with The Eugenio Emilia, 298 


Fed. 340. It is unnecessary to refer to 
the intervening citations because 
principles enunciated 


Cuba are those relied upon from first 
to last. It will be profitable to review 
that decision here. 

“The vessel was built as an honest 
packet, but she fell into evil ways and 
eventuated as a slave-runner; and she 
was libelled by the Government and con- 


| demned and sold, with her cargo, as such. 


The claims of seamen ‘and materialmen 


them and the Government, to a question 


| similar to that raised in this case; the 


difference being that the ‘Thomaston’ 
has been forfeited and sold for smug- 
gling. 

“In the course of its opinion, the Su- 


| preme Court said: 


“The procedure of forfeiture has 
never been carried further than to over- 
reach common law contracts entered into 


| by the owner; and it would be unreason- | 
| able to extend them further. 


| nd 0 The whole 
object of giving admiralty process and 


priority of payment to privileged credi- | 


tors, is to furnish wings and legs to the 
forfeited hull, to get back for the benefit 


| of all concerned; that is, to complete her | 
| Voyage. 
and all things used in the removal of | * 


. * » * - 

* ‘The vessel must get on; this is the 
consideration that controls every other; 
and not only the vessel, but even the 


| cargo, is sub modo subjected to this ne- 


cessity. 
“Maintaining the negative of the ques- 


| tion of whether or not the lien survives, 


the District Attorney cites the follow- 


| ing cases: The Cherokee, 292 Fed. 212; 


The Ella, 9 Fed. (2nd Series) 411: U. S. 


; v. Ford Coufe, 269 U. S. (71 Law Ed.) 


(decided November 22 


1926): U. S. v. 


| One Saxon Automobile, 239 Fed. 251; 
| Goldsmith-Grant Co. v. U. S., 


254 U. S. 
505 (65 Law Ed. 376). 
ing cases: Dobbin v. U. S., 96 U. S. 395; 
Stowell, 133 U. S. 1; U. S. v. 
One Black Horse, 129 Fed. 167. 


“The latter group are submitted as | 


authorities for the proposition that un- 


| der forfeiture statutes the guilt or inno- 


cence of the owner of forfeited property 


| is immaterial. 


“It is to be observed that none of 
the cases referred to by the Government 


| involves the claimant of a strictly mari- 
| time lien, and so far as I have been in- 


formed, the courts have not yet been 
called upon to decide whether or not such 


a lien survives forfeiture under Section | 
I am of the opinion that it does. | 


“The lien of the ‘material-man,’ as an- 
cient as commerce itself, accrues by op- 
eration of the general maritime law 
against the vessel itself, as distinguished 
from the owner. Unlike the common-law 
lien of the mechanic, it is not related to 
nor to contract with the 


transaction which provides a service es- 
sential to the vessel, giving rise to a 


1 | lien which follows her into whomsoever 
because of the thorough study which the | 


hands she may go. Benedict, Admiralty, 


| 3rd Ed., Sec. 371, and cases there cited. 


The lien which thus existed centuries 
prior to the enactment of Section 3450, 


| and which has been uncompromisingly 


confirmed and rendered more readily 
available by recent acts of Congress, has 
not been fundamentally changed. It is 
the same lien, which, upon rendition of 
the service, spontaneously attaches to 
the body of the vessel. The Snetind, 
276 Fed. 139; St. Jago de Cuba, supra. 
“It has been adjudged to survive for- 
feiture for slaving and piracy, crimes so 


| serious as to excite the forces of sup- 
| pression to the utmost; and I cannot per- 


ceive the logic of holding, in the absence 


| of direct authority, that it must yield to 


forfeiture for smuggling. Nor am I un- 


“Tt is the illegal use that is the ma- 
terial consideration—it is that which 
works the forfeiture, the guilt or inno- 
cence of its owner being accidental. If 
we should regard simply the adaptabil- 


| ity of a particular form of property to 


an illegal purpose, we should have to 
ascribe facility to an automobile as an 
aid to the violation of the law. It is a 
“thing” that can be used in the removal 
of “goods and commodities” and the law 
is explicit in its condemnation of such 
things.’ 

“The reasoning of that opinion, 
wherein an automobile was held properly 
forfeited under Section 3450, against the 
protest of the owner who had retained 
title for the unpaid purchase price, rep- 
resents, in my judgment, the high point 
of the Government’s argument in this 
case. But I cannot think that investiture 
of the automobile with personality, and 
its condemnation as the guilty res. suf- 
fices to overcome the same conception 


He has favored me with a | 


I have endeavored to | 








| of fishing 
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Maritime Liens 


Seizure of Property 
Made Under Tax Laws 


Maritime Lienor Is 
Exercise No Choice 
Acts of Schooner. 


in 


of a vessel to which a lien for repairs 
and supplies has attached. It is true 
that Section 3450 makes no exceptions, 
but, in this aspect, neither does the gen- 
eral maritime law or the Merchant Ma- 
rine Act. And the fact remains that 
in the case referred to, the Supreme 


Court was dealing with an automobile 


and not with a vessel. 


“For like reasons, I distinguish the | 


cases of U. S. v. One Saxon Automobile, 
ib., and U. S. v. One Ford Coupe, ib. 


“In The Cherokee, 292 Fed. 212, the 


claimant was the holder of a chattel | 


mortgage, and not of a maritime lien 
for supplies; so that the question at 


bar was not there presented. Likewise, 


in the case of The Ella, 9 Fed, (2nd Ser.) 


Held to | 





411, there was no maritime lien on the | 


boat involved. 


I think the better view | 


is that the forfeiture of the ‘Thomas- | 
ton’ did not depose the liens, and I | 
consider the petitioners entitled to sat- | 


isfaction out of the proceeds of her 


sale; unless their rights have been for- ! 


feited by guilty knowledge or inexcus- 

“The witneses for petitioners were 
cross-examined by the Government as to 
knowledge of previous unlawful activi- 
ties of the vessel, and the previous con- 
viction of her former master, one Albert 
Aspinberg. In the same connection, the 
Government offered the docket-entries of 


against Aspinberg and others, showing 


| his convictions in 1921 for conspiracy to 


import intoxicating liquors. The Gov- 


| ernment also offered the docket-entries 
the | 
by the Supreme | 
| Court in the case of the St. Jago de 


of a libel against the ‘Thomaston’ and 
her condemnation and sale in 1921. The 
latter entries do not indicate the nature 
of the proceeding, and the District At- 
torney informs me that he does not de- 


| sire further to develop this aspect of the 


case. I admitted all of the evidence, be- 
cause my suspicions were aroused, but 


; I cannot find that any of the witnesses 
| knew anything about the criminal activ- 


ities of Aspinberg until after the event; 


| nor is Aspinberg in any way identified 


| were interposed, giving rise, as between | With the present seizure. 


“Moreover, if strict lines are to be 
drawn, and I think that in a case of this 


character they must be, evidence which | 
| would be serviceable in connection with 


a prosecution under the National Prohi- 


| bition Act would not necessarily be rei- | 


evant in the case of a forfeiture under 
Section 3450. The District Attorney 
rightly insists upon strict forfeiture un- 
der the latter, as distinguished from the 
former; 


I have closely examined the testimony, 
I cannot conclude from it that any of 
these claimants knew of, or furnished the 


| vessel in contemplation of, the illegal ex- 


ploit which resulted in her seizure at 
Baltimore. All of them dealt with her as 
a boat regularly engaged,in fishing, and 
there is nothing in the record which con- 
tradicts their assertions of innocence. 


Question Whether Claims 
Were Lost Through Laches 


whether or not any of the claims have 
been lost through laches. 

“The bill presented by the Cape May 
Fisheries Co. represents supplies fur- 
nished on December 11, 1924. 
zure of the ‘Thomaston’ was‘on Decem- 
ber 18, 1924. The supplies were fur- 


; nished upon the order of Aspinberg; and 
Also the follow- | 


this fact, together with the proximity 


| which, at first, excited my suspicions. 
5 to 


the seizure, were circumstances 
which, at first, excited by suspicions. 
But I find, upon examining the libel, 
the allegation that at the time of the 


| seizure the master of the vessel was one 


William Morley. 
tioned. 
tends to arouse distrust, it also effec- 
tively disposes of any question of laches 
as to the prosecution of the claim. 
“The supplies furnished by the Atlan- 
tie City, N. J., Fisheries Company were 
delivered to the vessel in the summer 


Aspinberg is not men- 


zure. This period of delay was not too 


| long under the circumstances. 


“The work done by 
Machine Shop was in October and No- 
vember, 1924, only a month prior to the 
seizure, so that the claim is in good 
standing in respect of diligence. 

“I must reject that portion of the 


| Monerief claim which accrued prior to 


the sale in Philadelphia above referred 
to. 
his then claim against the proceeds of 
that sale, and having failed to do so, 
he must lose it. Even as to the balance 
he delayed prosecution some 18 months. 
His explanation is twofold: that in the 
interval he sold his business at Atlantic 
City and removed to Philadelphia, caus- 


| ing some confusion in his affairs; and 
| that long periods of credit are frequently 
| extended to fishing boats, because it is 
| recognized that they 


must make and 
sell their catch before being expected to 
pay. I am inclined to accept these ex- 
planations. 

“It is well known that the creditors 
boats must wait for their 
money and doubtless the prices which 


| they pay are regulated with ‘this in view. 
| It seems to me, however, such being 
! | the case, that the creditors have slight 
mindful of the far-reaching language of | 
| Mr. Justice McKenna in delivering the 
| opinion of the Supreme Court in the case 
| of Goldsmith-Grant Company v. U. S., 
| supra: 


claim to interest; and I am inclined, to 
disallow it. 


“My recommendations are that the 


| claims of all of the intervening peti- 


tioners should be allowed, without in- 
terest, and that payment should be de- 
creed out of the proceeds of the sale of 
the ‘Thomaston,’ as follows: 

“Atlantic City, N. J., Fisheries, Inc., 
$193.10; Moncrief Machine Shop, $114.21; 
Cape May Fisheries Company, $260.07; 
Smith-Edwards Machine Shop, $469.56. 

“I consider also that the costs under 
the intervening petitions should be paid 
out of the fund.” 

There seems to the court to be no 
sound reason for arriving at a different 
conclusion in this case from that reached 
in the line of cases commencing, as the 
Commissioner points out, with the de- 
cision of Justice Johnson in 1824, in The 
St. Jago de Cuba, 9 Wheat. 391, and 
coming down to the decision of Judge 
Lowell in The Eugenia Emilia, a hun- 
dred years later, 298 Fed. 340, albeit 
in none of these cases does Section 3450 
appear to have been before the court 
with respect to maritime liens. 

Such liens have been given preference 
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of the unlawful operation of the vessel 
forfeited, and in the statutes under con- 
sideration in the earlier decisions, there 


oe . ~ of | was, just as in Section 3450, no express 
a criminal proceeding in Pennsylvania | 





Mr. Moncrief should have prosecuted | 


| the condemnation of forfeiture. 
| the principle is not elaborated, this we | 
| think was the distinction in the mind of | 


exception made in favor of such lien. 
In U. S. v. One Saxon Automobile, 


| 257 Fed. 251, cited by the Government, 
Judge Woods, speaking for the Circuit | 


Court of Appeals for this circuit, in de- 


; wherever asserted by claimants ignorant [ 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


creeing forfeiture as against a mort- | 
gagee of an automobile for use in trans- | 


| porting liquor, said, page 252: 
| No Express Exception 
| In Favor of Liens 


“Nevertheless, if the inference of in- 


| tention to exempt from forfeiture the 


property of an innocent owner can be 


; drawn by any reasonable and fair con- 


| 


struction of the language of the stat- | 


ute, that construction will be adopted. ° 

“This rule of construction has been 
extended without dissent to protect the 
innocent owner of property from for- 
feiture, even when provided by a statute 
which expresses no limitation or exemp- 
tion of any kind, where the property has 
been taken by a trespasser or a thief, 
or the owner has been deprived of the 


| possession by forces of nature beyond 


his control. This is for the reason that 


but maritime lien claims are | 2° tight of possession or custody can be 


also matters of strict right; and although | 


acquired by or from a trespasser or thief, 
or by virtue of the forces of nature 
against the will of the owner. In such 


case, the owner of the property has 


never in a legal sense parted with any 
right of custody or possession, and hence 


; no statute can operate against his title 


by reason of the use or custody of pos- 
session of the thief or traespasser, or 
his deprivation of it by the forces of 
nature. 

“This reasoning obviously does not ap- 


| ply when the owner voluntarily parts 
i | with his possession and intrusts his ship 
“There remains the question as to 


or vehicle to another, for in that case 


| the owner is charged with knowledge 
| that the person to whom he has relin- 
| quished possession, or some one acquir- 
| ing the passession from him, may so use 
The sei- | 


the property as to defeat the collection 
of the revenue, and thus bring it under 


Chief Justice Marshall in Peisch v. Ware, 
4 Cranch, 347 2 L. Ed. 543. 


it were otherwise, shipowners 


giving mortgages on their ships. The 


| Hampton, 5 Wall. 372, 18 L. Ed. 659; 


| The Battle, 6 Wall. 498, 18 L. Ed. 933; 


The Siren, 7 Wall. 152, 19 L. Ed. 129.” 
Allowance of Interest 


| Held to Be Proper 


of 1924, some six months before the se- | 


It will be seen that Judge Woods rests 
the forfeiture in the above cases on 


; the ground that the mortgagee had, by 


Smith-Edwards | 


giving possession to the mortgagor, put 


| it within his power to bring the motor 


| therefore, 


vehicle under forfeiture statutes, and, 
he should suffer the conse- 
quences of his voluntary act. While this 


}| reasoning is eminently sound in its ap- 
| plication to the facts then before the 
| court, we cannot lose sight of the dis- 





| 


| liens; and, therefore, 
| Woods does mention a ship in the same 


maritime and _ other 
although Judge 


tinction between 


category with a vehicle, it is proper to 
treat this as dictum, if not indeed made 
with reference to a nonmaritime lien 


as exist in the present case. 
seizures under Section 3450 of the Re- 
See also the following cases involving 
vised Statutes decided since the report 
was made by the Commissioner in the 
present case. Commercial Credit Co. v. 
U.S., decided by the Supreme Court Feb- 
ruary 20, 1928; U. S. v. Commercial 
Credit Co., 20 F. (2d) 519; General Mo- 
tors Acceptance Corp. v. U. S. (C. C. A,, 
4th Circuit), decided January 10, 1928. 
None of these cases, however, involved 
maritime liens. A maritime lienor can- 


| not be said to have voluntary given pos- 


session of the vessel to another, thereby 
enabling him to commit a wrong. In 
fact, the maritime lienor has no choice 
but to allow the ship to proceed. If 
he could hold it until paid there would 
be no reason to give him a lien. 
very purpose of the lien is to protect him, 
since he needs must let the vesesl pro- 
ceed on its journey, having given it 
“wings and legs” for the voyage. 

With respect to the matter of inter- 
est, the court feels that it may properly 
be allowed. These claimants are not 
proceeding against the Government, but 
against a fund in, its hands, and, fur- 
thermore, granting the truth of the as- 
sumption which the Commissioner ap- 
pears to have proceeded, namely, that 
these claimants anticipated that, in the 
very nature of the trade, settlement 
of their accourits would be tardy and 
they. charged accordingly, still, such 
feiture. Accordingly, the court awards 
would not necessarily provide against 
the more extended delay incident to for- 
interest at 6 per cent from the date of 
the filing of each claim, to the date of 
entry of decree, 

April 27, 1928, 


While | 


The prin- | 
| ciple was applied in holding that all pre- | 
} vious liens on vessels are overridden by 
| forfeiture in prize cases; the court say- 
| ing, if 
| could in all cases defeat forfeiture by 
While the proximity of dates | 


| upon a ship—not a maritime lien, such | 


The ; 


| tisans, of their nominators. 


| fication. 





Award by Railitvad 
Board Challenged 


| Authority Ceased Upon Dis- | 


agreement, Is Opinion of 
Dissenting Judge. 


[Continued from Page 6.] 
was, and intended by them to be, and 
intended to be so understood and ac- 
cepted by the parties as evidencing ab- 
dication and cessation of functioning, 
was and is nevertheless, in a legal sense 
ostensible only. Further, that without 
the arbitrators knowing or intending it, 
but really intending the contrary, the 
law reserved, not merely to the unan- 
imous, but to any majority of the mem- 
bership, the right and the power to re- 
nounce a renunciation. In other words, 
the action and the will of the arbitrators 
therein though renouncing a duty which 
they had agreed to perform, is of no then 
concern to the parties who had charged 
them with the duty. The law reserved 
to the arbitrators, or a majority, the 
right to recant. That right is interpreted 


or implied into the statute, but the equal | 


right of parties to complain of a viola- 
tion of an interdiction, is denied. 

: It is suggested that this interpretation 
in the case before us, might have de- 
veloped as a sequel to the action of De- 
cember 5, a further disagreement and 
renunciation between and by the four 
arbitrators who met on the 17th. Where- 
upon they could again have gone through 
the ceremonial of the 5th, and if suffi- 


; cient time remained, two of them might 


have attempted to induce the two who 
refused to attend on the 17th to recon- 
vene on the 18th. This, of course, is ex- 
treme, but it is within the clear possi- 
bilities of the interpretation claimed for 
the statute. 

If this case has the importance which 
parties ascribe to it, the discussion of 
this principal question should not con- 


clude without a reference to a thought | 
or a sentiment delicately suggested by | 


the appellee, but rather broadly and 
unequivocally adopted in the majority 
opinion. It does not seem possible that 
Congress intended that this legislative 
provision for arbitration should have the 
effect of introducing a theory wholly 
repugnant to,the fundamentals of “ar- 
bitration” as known from earliest times. 
Arbitrators, it is true, are not judges, 
constrained to proceed in strict con- 
formity w%&h the principles of law re- 
specting evidence, damages, or the like. 
But no court has ever said that because 
of the manner of their selection, those 


| deriving their appointments from parties 


are the alter-ego, the advocates, the par- 
The pro- 
vision of the Labor Act removing the 
disqualification because of bias or inter- 
est—characterized as “radical and un- 
fortunate”—again raises the question re- 
specting the legislative intent as to scope 
of common law derogation. I reject the 
thought that it was intended to do any- 
thing more than to remove the disquali- 
If it is unfortunate, it is so 
because of the difficulty attending dis- 
charge of impartial duty by one who 


| may have an interest or a concurring 


obligation. But it is not conceived to be 
within the province of court to go be- 
yond and say that Congress intended an 
“arbitrator” so hampered to be an “ad- 
vocate” or partisan; that the obligation 
of impartiality, of good conscience, of 
respect to the interest of the parties (not 


| his principal) and the public are not the 


first, the prime, in fact the only re- 
quisite of his functioning. 

I am mindful that the arbitrators in 
this case apparently had the conception 
that four of their number, two on a side, 
were “partisan,” two “‘neutral’’—they so 
characterized the three groups. It is not 
for this court to inquire whether 
functioning, these six arbitrators in fact 
took up the duty of advocates. But if 
the right of advocacy exists, the duty to 
exercise it likewise exists. And if the 
law contemplates that where six ar- 


| bitrators are chosen, two partisans by 


each side, who function as such of course 
the implication is that the parties ap- 
pointing them may exact to the utmost 
the discharge of zeal, partisanship, 
finesse, or the like, incident to advo- 
cacy—but presumably absent in = ar- 
bitrament. Not only this, but the so- 
called “psychology” referred to, need not 
be the psychology of impartiality, fair- 
ness or of conscience, except, optionally. 
I am unwilling to accept such a view of 
this law, nor in any event its relevancy 
to the interpretation of the provision re- 
lied upon to answer the question before 
the court. The view respecting “advo- 
cacy,” if adopted, and, if loyalty in ad- 
vocacy is to be expected, and exacted, 
can result in nothing more than a dis- 
paragement of the law as an arbitration 
jaw. It will be the means of promoting 
failures. 

I am of the opinion that the demurrer 
and motion to dismiss should have been 
overruled; and that the order of the 
District Court should be reversed, 


| tors. 
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Patent for Barn Ventilation Held to Be Vo 
For Lack of Invention in Design of Dew 


Flaring Bottom Only Feature Differing From Form 
Competitive Construction, Not New in Art. 


VENTILATING COMPANY, APPEL- 
LANT, Vv. ST. JAMES VENTILATING 
COMPANY, ET AL. APPELLEES. NO. 
7919, CircuIT CoURT OF APPEALS FOR 
THE EIGHTH CIRCUIT. 

Design patent No. 50624, issued April 
17, 1917, for barn ventilators, was held 
void for lack of invention. 

The Court found that the patent venti- 
lator differed from a Ventilator that had 
been in public use over two years only in 
having a “flaring” bottom to conform to 
the shape of the roof, that the latter 
feature was old in prior art,-.and, there- 
fore, that patentee’s device was void for 
lack of novelty. 


James F. Williamson 


KING 


on the brief) for appellees. 
Appeal from the District Court for the 
District of Minnesota. 


Before Circuit Judges Stone and Van 
Valkenburgh and District Judge Phillips. 


| The full text of the opinion of the court, 
| delivered by Judge Valkenburgh, follows: 


April 17, 1917, Design Patent No. 
50625, was issued to Louie Klima. The 


specification with its claim reads as fol- 


lows: 

_ “Be it known that I Louis Klima, a 
citizen of the United States, residing at 
Owatonna, in the County of Steele and 


tilators, of which the following is a 
specification, reference being had to the 
accompanying drawing, forming a part 
thereof. 


ventilator, showing my new design. 
“T claim: 


lator as shown.” 

Appellant, a Minnesota corporation, is 
the owner of this patent. 
James Ventilating Company, of whick 
appellee, Jolly is president and manager, 
is also a Minnesota corporation. 
companies are engaged in the manufac- 
ture and sale of barn and stable ventila- 
Appellant brought suit in the Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Minnesota 
charging appellees with infringement of 
its said design patent and praying for in- 
junctive and other appropriate relief. 
The court adjudged and decreed that said 
letters patent are void because antici- 
pated in the prior art more than two 
years before the filing of Klima’s appli- 





eation and because lacking in novelty and 
invention. The bill of complaint accord- 
ingly was dismissed. 
Complaint Dismissed 
On Invalidity of Patent 

The applicable law is thus stated: 


“Section 4929 R. S. Any person who } 


has invented any new, original, and orna- 
mentai design for an article of manufac- 
ture, not known or used by others in this 
country before his invention thereof, and 


not patented or described in any printed | 


publication in this or any foreign country 
before his invention thereof, or more 
than two years prior to his application, 
unless the same is proved to have been 
abandoned, may, upon payment of the 
fees required by law and other due pro- 


ceedings had, the same as in cases of in- | 
vention or discoveries covered by Section | 


4886, obtain a patent therefor.” Section 
4886, to which reference is made pro- 
vides: 


covered. any new and useful art, machine, 
manufacture, or composition of matter, 


covery thereof, and not patented or de- 
scribed in any printed publication in this 
or any foreign country, before his inven- 
tion or discovery thereof, or more than 


not in public use or on sale in this countr 
for two years prior to his application, 
unless the same is proved to have been 





fees required by law, and other due pro- 
ceeding had, obtain a patent therefor.” 

It will be observed that the rule re- 
specting prior publication and prior pub- 





tions. The essential facts were stipu- 
lated. From this stipulation it appears 
that during the years 1913 to 1918, inclu- 


numbers of ventilators. And that such 
| ventilators made and sold by appellant 





have been in public use since the year 
1913. These ventilators are like the de- 
singn shown in appellant’s patent in ever 
respect except that the base is not flared. 
It is further conceded that in said year 
1913 Louie Klima, the patentee, was gen- 
eral manager of the appellant company. 


Infringement Conceded 
If Patent Is Valid 


It is also stipulated that one J. J. 
Sobolik, of Cresco, Iowa, doing business 
under the firm name of Queen Cupola 
Manufacturing Company, has_ contin- 
ually, since a time prior to 1910, manu- 
factured and sold cupolas. ; 

That prior to 1910, the said Louie 
was associated with said Sobolik in the 
was associated flwith said Sobolik in the 
business of manufacturing and selling 
cupolas of said design. 

It is conceded that appellees’ structure 
is in all substantial respects similar. to 
that of appellant, and that if appellant’s 
patent is valid, infringement is present. 

It will at once be seen that the pat- 
ented design is similar in all but one 
essential particular to that manufactured 
and sold by appellant itself and to that 
of the Queen Cupola Manufacturing 
Company many years prior. to the Klima 
application; also that the patentee was 
associated with both manufacturers and 
well aware of the public use made of 
their products. The one particular of 
difference, which is claimed by appellant 
to sustain its patent against anticipa- 
tion, is that the base is “flaring” to con- 
form to the pitch of the roof instead of 
arising perpendicularly as in such prior 
structures. It is urged that this adds the 
element of beauty and novelty which 
establish validity. 

In this connection it is to be noted that 
the stipulation of facts shows that one 
A. R. Voss, of St. James, Minnesota, in 
the year 1918 constructed a barn equip- 
ped with ventilators having the bases 
thereof flared as in appellant’s design; 
that Voss is also the owner of a second 
barn constructed in 1895 and similarly 
equipped. .Counsel for appellant seek to 
distinguish its structure from that of 
Voss in this particular upon the ground 
that the Voss base is lower and less 

! prominent than that of the patented de- 


(Williamson, | 
Reif & Williamson and Leach & Leach, | 
with him on the brief), for gppellant; | 
| F. C. Caswell (Farmer & Tighe with him 





State of Minnesota, have invented a new, | 
|} original, and ornamental design for ven- 


“The figure is a perspective view of a | 
“The ornamental design for a venti- | 
Appellee, St. | 


Both } 


“Any person who has invented or dis- | 


or any new and useful improvements | 
thereof, not known or used by others in | 
this country, before his invention or dis- | 


two years prior to his application, and | 


abandoned, may, upon payment of the | 


lic use is the same under both these sec- | 


sive, the appellant made and sold large | 





- 
neni ese _ me 


| 


sign. This ignores the well known 
ciple that mere difference in dime 
cannot add novelty to a new desig 
detract from the teaching of the 
art. The height of the base will 
eraily be suggested by the pitch o 
roof upon which the ventilator is 

imposed. Appellant’s design stand 
falls in its entirety. The base, of ed 
is not claimed apart from the, 

structure. Without finding it ne@é 
to decide the Voss structure sta 
alone is anticipation sufficient to r 
appellant’s claim is invalid, it is an ir 


| tant factor in determining whethe 


change in the base made in the p 
design discloses patentable novelty 
invention. 


Tests for Invention 


In Machinery on Design 

The exercise of the inventive facu! 
just as essential to the validity of ; 
sign patent as it is to that for any 
of mechanical device. Star Bucket 
Co. v. Butler Mfg. Co., 198 Fed. 
Smith v. Whitman Saddle Co., 148 * 
674; Knapp v. Will & Baumer, 273 
380; Whiting Mfg. Co. v. Alvin 
Co., 283 Fed. 75; Imperial Glass 
Heisey & Co., 294 Fed. 267. 

In Strause Gas Iron Co. v. Willia? 


| Crane Co., (C. C. A. 2), 285 Fed. 126 


rule is thus stated: 

“The test for invention is to be 
sidered the same for designs as for 
chanical patents. * * * Mere mecha 
skill is insufficient. There must be s 
thing akin to genius—an effort of 
brain as well as the hand.” 

The great similarity between a 
lant’s patented design and the struct 
of the prior art is strikingly appare 


| its opinion the trial court said: 


“T do not believe it can be said % 
case that the applicant of the old fi 
base to the old top or superstru 
rises to the point of anything more 
the ordinary routine skill of a compe 
architect.” 

With this statement, we agree. 
change in form of the base involve 
more than mechanical skill as di 
guished from patentable invention. 

It is urged that the new design 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1 


Providing 
official 
material 

for a report | 


A great associa 
tion, whose name we 
are not at liberty to 
give, wrote to our In 
quiry Division and 
asked for some infor: 
mation. | 


Government 
sources were solic: 
ited. The facts were 
located and set dow1 
in writing an 
promptly mailed to 
the aforesaid associa- 
tion which voiced iff 
approval as follows: 


“We have your 
very comprehensive 
report on material 
sold in burlap bags. 
We were able to use 
this information to 
very good advantage 
in our report on this 
subject.” 


When you enro 
for The United 
States Daily you re- 
ceive without charge 
the privilege of con- 
sulting its Inquiry 
Division. 

You never know 
when this need may 
arise. Our Inquiry 
Division is your “in- 
formation insur: 
ance.” | 
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RY THE UNITED STATES 


eferred Payments Under Ore Contracts 
Are Return of Principal and Income 


Board of Tax Appeals Also Rules Conveyance Had De- 
terminable Market Value at Date of Receipt. 


the contract. Since the value at- 
hing to the contract is on account of 
yalties to be received as the ore is 
ed, we are of the opinion that a 
sonable allowance in each year is de- 
minable upon the basis of the ore 
ed. It is true that we are not here 
king to determine depletion in the 
e@ of a mine, yet the relationship be- 
een the exhaustion of the mine and 
p exhaustion of the contract are such 
ht we think the same principles would 
applicable in each case. The method 
ee ee the deduction for the de- 
btron of mineral deposits, as set out 
the Commissioner in his regulations, 
on the basis of the annual production. 
= 210 (b), Regulations 45, pro- 
es: 
“When the value of the property at 
p basic date has been determined, de- 
btion for the taxable year shall be de- 
rmined by dividing the value remain- 
for depletion by the number of units 
mineral to which this value is ap- 
cable, and by multiplying the unit 


lue for depletion, so determined, by j 


number of units sold within the tax- 
le year...” 
See also articles 201, 202, 203 and 204 
the same regulations. In New Creek 
bh. v. Lederer (C. C. A.) 295 Fed. 433, 
le court had before it the question of 
le reasonableness of the Commissioner’s 
gulations with respect to depletion un- 
r the Revenue Act of 1916, which em- 
dy the same principle which appears 
the aforementioned regulations (in so 
r as material to this discussion), the 
bvernment there contending that— 
“Royalties represented both ! capital 
d income and that the allowance for 
pital depletion which the statute au- 
orized was to be determined by the 
lue in the ground of each ton of 
al on March 1, 1913, * multi- 
ied by the number of tons mined in 
e vear for which the tax was pay- 
ie” 
lax Is Based on Difference 
n Sale Price and Cost 


In approving the Commissioner’s reg- 
ations as providing reasonable deple- 
on allowance, the court said: 

“On the theory of the statute, as we 
ad it, depletion allowance was intended 
; a return to the taxpayer of the orig- 
al cost of the coal so that he may 
» taxed not on the whole of its sale 
‘ice in the event that he is an op- 
‘ating owner, or on the full amount of 
nyalties if he is a lessor, but that he 
ay be taxed on the difference between 
ne cost (capital) and the sale price 
* royalties received (income). (Of 
purse, in estimating income on sale 
sice other factors enter.) 

“If he were allowed to deduct in each 
ear the full amount of the sale price 
- the full amount of the royalties re- 
sived (as the plaintiff here claims), the 
ractical effect would be that he would, 
pr many years, pay no tax at all, and 
his regardless of the fact that the to- 
nl sale price (or total royalties) may, 
om by ton, show a profit over the orig- 
nal capital cost. It is this profit or 
let income annually earned which the 
et taxed annually. And in this regard 
re see no distinction in the application 
{Nthe principle to a mine owner whose 
ncome is royalties and to a mine owner 
rhose income is derived from working 
je mines and selling the coal. The only 
ifference is that in the latter more fac- 
3rs enter into the calculation. The 
rinciple is the same. 

“We do not find that the rules and 
egulations prescribed by the Secretary 
f. the Treasury for the enforcement of 
ne allowance for depletion under the 
rovisions of the Revenue Act of 1916 
re, in view of the subject matter of 
axation, unreasonable, or that by these 
ules the taxable was deprived of the 
eduction which the statute allowed.” 

Likewise, in Lynch v.  Alworth- 
'tephens, supra, where it was held that a 
2ssee of a mine is entitled to an al- 
ywance for depletion, the court said: 

“It is said that the depletion allowance 
pplies to the physical exhaustion of the 
re deposits, and since the title thereto 
3, in the lessor, he alone is entitled 
o make the deduction. But the fallacy 
a the syllogism is plain. The deduction 
or depletion in the case of mines is a 
pecial application of the general rule 
f the statute allowing a deduction for 
xhaustion of property. 

“While respondent does not own the 
re deposits, its right to mine and re- 
ive the ore and reduce it to possession 
nd ownership is property within the 
aeaning of the general provision. Ob- 
‘ously, as the process goes on, this 
woperty interest of the lessee in the 
nines is lessened from year to year, as 
he owner’s property interest in the same 
nines is likewise lessened. There is an 
xhaustion of proverty in the one case 
s in the other; an» the extent of it, with 
he consequent deduction to be made, in 
ach case is to be arrived at in the 
ame way, namely, by determining the 
ggregate amount of the depletion of the 
nines in which the several interests 
nhere, based upon the market value of 
he product, and allocating that amount 
n proportion to the interest of each sev- 
rally considered.” 

‘The Board is convinced that the fore- 
roing principles which were considered 
wplicable in determining a reasonable 
iowance for the depletion of a mine 


Patent Denied on Ventilator 
\ As Lacking in Invention 


s? 


[Continued from Page 8.] 

net with popular favor and acceptance 
is evidenced by increasing sales. It does 
1ot appear, however, that this device has 
supplanted and superseded other forms. 
Thé latter are still made, sold and used 
n large quantities. 


“The mere fact that a patented article 
s popular and meets with large and in- 
sreasing sales is unimportant when the 
iulleged invention is clearly without pat- 
2ntable novelty.” Duer vy. Corbin Cabi- 
ret Lock Co., 149 U. S. 216. 

There must be present a_ creative 
nental conception as distinguished from 
‘the ordinary faculties of reasoning upon 
he materials supplied by a special 
cnowledge, and the facility of manipula- 
ion which results from its habitual and 
ntelligent practice.’ American Road 
Machine Co. v. Pennock & Sharp Co., 164 
U. S. 26-41; Hill v. Wooster, 132 U. S. 
373; Western Willite Co. v. Trinidad 
Asphalt Mfg. Co. (C. C. A. 8), 16 Fed. 
(2d) 446-449. _ 

It follows in our judgment that the 
yatent in suit is void for lack of inven- 
ction. The charge of infring-ment need 
not, therefore, be considered. The decree 

jissing the bill was right and is af- 


would apply with equal foree In deter- 
mining the reasonable allowance for the 
exhaustion of a contract which is depend- 
ent for its value upon the right to re- 
ceive a royalty upon the content of a 
mine as the ore is mined and which 
value will be reduced or exhausted as 
the ore is taken from the ground. 
While in the instant case the re- 
spondent divided the royalties received as 
between a return of capital and income, 
the result reached is the same as if the 
entire royalties received had been in- 
cluded in gross income and an allowance 
for exhaustion of the contract treated 
as a deduction from this gross income. 
In fact, the end sought in an exhaustion 
allowance is to have the capital sum 
invested in a wasting asset returned to 
the taxpayer as a charge against income 
earned by the asset and in this way 
avoid taxing a return of capital. The 
entire income earned is not taxable, but 
only so much thereof as does not repre- 
sent a return of capital. The return 
of capital is represented in the case at 
bar by the exhaustion allowance, which, 


when deducted from the total royalties | 


received, will produce the same amount 
of taxable income as determined by the 
respondent. See The Royal 
Company, 1 B. T. A. 369. 
the respondent is accordingly sustained. 


Method of Computing 
Income Is at Issue 





Collieries | 
The action of | 


In the instant proceedings we are not | 


attempting to lay down a rule for the 
determination of a reasonable amount 
for depletion in the case of a mine. 
do we attempt to determine what would 
be a reasonable allowance for the exhaus- 
tion of a contract where the facts are 
substantially different from those which 
obtain in the instant proceedings. All 
that we do determine is that the method 


Nor | 


invoked by the respondent of computing | 
the income from the contract is reason- | 


able and should be sustained in the ab- 
sence of evidence of error on the part 


of the respondent in making such deter- 


mination. 


The foregoing principles, as to the | 


manner in which income from the con- 
tract shall be reported are, of course, in- 
consistent with the method opproved by 


| the Board in Julia Andrews Bruce et al., | 


supra, in that 
neither the income to be reported nor 
the allowance for exhaustion bear any 
necessary relation to the income received 
in a given year, nor to the extent to 
which exhaustion has been suffered in 
the production of this income. 

It is true that in the valuation of this 


contract we have based our conclusion | 
as to the fair market value upon the | 


basis of the present worth of the roy- 
alties which it was estimated would be 


recovered over the life of the contract, | 
but because we followed this method of | 
valuation does not mean that where, for 


example, the same tonnage of ore was 
mined in the first year and in the last 
year of the existence of the contract 


the greater part of the royalties in one | 
case would be capital and in the other 


case, income. The net income in each 
case would be the same. 

The value which we arrived at was 
such a value as we considered would have 
resulted had the contract been offered 
for sale by a person willing to sell and 
had been acquired by a person willing 
to buy. In effect, the method followed 
and the result reached is not essentially 
different from that in the case of the 
valuation of a leasehold at March 1, 1913. 
In such a case a value is often assigned 
to the leasehold for the reason that had 
it been necessary to renew the lease on 
that date, the rental to be paid would 
have been greater than was being paid 
under the ternis of the lease negotiated 
prior to March 1, 1913, and, consequently, 
we say that there will be a saving over 
the remaining life of the lease of the 
difference between the two rental 
amounts, which reflects a March 1, 1913, 
value of the leasehold. 

Even though such value may be ar- 
rived at on the basis of the present 
worth of the savings over the period of 
years, we have never heard it contended 
that the deduction allowable in a given 
year on account of the 
such a leasehold value should bear any 
relation to the present worth value of 
the saving for such year. 

The basis for exhaustion of such a 
leasehold which has been recognized re- 
peatedly by the Board and the courts 
is either a time or production basis de- 
pending upon the nature of the asset, and 
that, regardless of the fact that in de- 
termining the March 1, 1913, value, the 


under the Bruce case, | 


exhaustion of | 
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Topical Survey of the Government 


HIS vast organization has 
never been studied in detail 
as one piece of administrative 
mechanism. No comprehensive 
effort has been made to list its 
multifarious activities, or to 
group them in such a way as to 
present a clear picture of what 
the Government is doing. 
—WILLIAM H. TAFT, 
President of the United States, 
1909-1913. 


HE people of the United States 
are not jealous of the amount 
their Government costs, if they are 
sure they get what they need and 
desire for the outlay, that the 
money is being spent for objects 
which they approve, and that it is 
being applied with good business 

sense and management. 

—WOODROW WILSON, 

President of the United States, 
1913-1921. 


AKING a daily topical survey of 
all the bureaus of the National 


Government, grouping related activi- 
ties, is a work which will enable our 
citizens to understand and use the 
fine facilities the Congress provides 
for them. 
useful to schools, colleges, business 
and professions here and abroad. 


Such a survey will be 


—CALVIN COOLIDGE, 
President of the United States, 
1923— 


Steamboat Inspection Service Assists States 
In Enforcing Rules for Safeguard: on Vessels 


Topic 33—Federal Cooperation With the States 


Eleventh Article—Safety in Navigation. 


In these articles presenting a Topical Sur- 
vey of the Government are shown the practi- 
cal contacts of the various bureaus and divi- 
sions. Groups of articles have been published 
ander the following topics: Public Health, 
Foreign Relations, Education, Finance, Con- 
servation, Industry, Transportation, Taxation, 
Social Welfare, Trade Practices, Science, Ship- 
ping, Foreign Trade, Arts, Public Utilities, 
Communications, National Defense, Law En- 
forcement, Labor, Statistical Research, Insu- 
lar and Indian Affairs, Aeronautics, Agricul- 
ture, Fisheries, Mines and Minerals, Weather, 
Public Lands and Reclamation, Publications 
and Records, Practices and Standards, Chemi- 
cal Research, Surveying and Mapping, and 
Forestry. The present group deals with Fed- 
eral Cooperation With the States. 


By D. N. Hoover, 


Supervising Inspector General of the Steamboat 
Inspection Service. 


HE Statutes of the United States, together with 
the decisions of courts of competent jurisdic- 
tion, have set forth long ago the jurisdiction 
of the Steamboat Service, and there is, so far 

as jurisdiction is concerned, no twilight zone in which 
the United States Government and the respective State 
governments function together with reference to the 
inspection of vessels and the licensing of men. 


It follows naturally, therefore, that with a service 
as old as this, acting in its procedure with such clarity 
and definiteness, the impression may be abroad that 
we are seeking violators of law only with the thought 
of apprehension, when as a matter of fact we seek more 
earnestly to prevent violations, by intelligent inspec- 
tion and by making known the nature of our activities, 
to the end that all good citizens may assist us in the 
The officers of the Federal 
Service are the servants of the people, and as that is 
the attitude of this Service, we do not proceed as though 
we owned our positions in fee simple, but rather that 
we hold them in trust, and a few illustrations will serve 


enforcement of the law. 


to prove that this is a fact. 


When we inspect a boat and find something that 
is necessary to be done before that boat is fit to have 
a certificate of inspection that assures the people that 
the vessel is in a safe condition to be navigated upon 
the waters named in her certificate, we do more than 
simply say that the hull must be put in first-class con- 
dition and that the boilers must be safe. 
state in detail the things that are to be done. 


war. 


young 


States in foreign 
affairs. 


nation, the World War showed the United States in a 
way that nothing else could the necessity of the devel- 
opment of ocean shipping, and the effect of the States 
coming into the off shore trade tended, of course, to ad- 
vertise its maritime activities. 
had been no question of the extent to which it devel- 
oped its merchant fleet, the country still would have 
become well known as a result of the prominence of its 
diplomatic representatives abroad as-a result of that 


But, even though there 


And so increasingly the people of the so-called less 
favored nations, or what might be more properly stated 
the less fortunate nations, are coming to send their 
men to this country 
matters that relate to the merchant marine, and in this 
work the Steamboat Inspection Service has cooperated 
actively, enabling such men to obtain the advice of in- 
spectors, and this procedure can bring but one result 
and that the enhancement of the position of the United 
affairs, and 


to perfect themselves in 


especially in maritime 


» * * 


Not so long ago the authorities of a municipality in 


body of water. 


chant marine. 


one of the States located near a lake that was entirely 
intrastate wrote the office of the Supervising Inspec- 
tor General for information and assistance in regard to 
controlling dangerous features of navigation upon that 
It was a case where, so far as jurisdic- 
tion was concerned, the Steamboat Inspection Service 
had no authority, but in a spirit of cooperation it di- 
rected that board of local inspectors located nearest to 
the body of water in question to correspond with and 
cooperate in the matter of advice with the authorities 
of the city in question. 
have said that we had no jurisdiction and let 
there, but we did not. 
jurisdiction but would be glad to advise and assist. 


In such an instance we could 
it end 
We explained that we had no 


It is surprising and encouraging the extent to which 
persons, especially teachers and pupils in public schools, 
write to this office for information in regard to the mer- 
It shows that the people of our country 
are commencing to think about this’ great subject more 
than ever before, and these communications come not 
only from the seaboard but from interior locations. We 


do not undertake to answer such communications in a 


perfunctory 


Rather do we 


manner. 
stated that we are the servants of the people who pay 
the taxes out of which our salaries are paid, we proceed 
to give all the information that we can in the premises, 
and while this adds to our work, it is something that is 
proper to be done in a spirit of cooperation and is some- 
thing that is bearing fruit by awakening interest in the 
merchant marine, which is one of the real arms of de- 


Remembering as_ heretofore 


fense in the event of war. 


If we proceed only to declare that the vessel was 


unsafe, that would put the owner of the vessel at a dis- 
advantage by requiring him to employ technical men 
whose business it would be to tell him what the exact 
things are that he must do to make the vessel safe. 
that it has been claimed, and with some degree of truth, 
that the inspectors of this Service are the shipowners’ 
conscience, which simply means that the inspectors of 
this Service go into great detail with the owners of 
these vessels, pointing out what is necessary to be done 
Thus it will be seen 
that the inspectors possess not only authority but also 
valuable information in regard to how things should 
be done, and serve the public in a very constructive 
manner hy the way in which they proceed when indi- 
eating corrections that must be made. 
> * 


in order to make the vessel safe. 


* 


JITH the 


Copyright, 1928, 


| value per ton being assigned to the 


royalty from the first ore mined than 


| to the royalty from the ore which is 


value of the saving for the first year | 


{ 

' 

would be greater than for any succeed- 
ing year. 

We do not conceive that the sitkation 
with respect to the exhaustion of the 
contract in question would have been dif- 

| 


ferent had the valuation which we ar- 


rived at been upon the basis of an offer | 


to buy the contract rather than the 
present worth method. An offer to buy 
would necessarily have been predicated 
upon the profits to be realized from 
the contract and the profits which were 
expected to be realized one year hence 
would have been a greater present value 
than the profits which were expected to 
be realized 45 years from that time, yet 
had the valuation been fixed on such an 
offer, it is hardly to be supposed that 
it would be seriously contended that the 
income to be reported and the exhaus- 
tion to be allowed would bear any rela- 
tionship to such values. To the extent, 
therefore, that the opinion in Julia An- 
drews Bruce et al., supra, is in conflict 
with the views hereinbefore expressed, 
the same is overruled. 

Reviewed by the Board. 

Judgments will be entered for the re- 
spondent. 


Attacks Rule of Assigning 
Uniform Value to Royalties 
Phillips, dissenting in part: The diffi- 


culty I encounter in the present case is | 


in reconciling the method by which the 
capital value of the contract is deter- 
mined with the method by which the 
capital returned by each payment is com- 
puted. In valuing the contract a method 
is used which recognizes that payments 
to be received in the future must be dis- 
counted to their present value (Findings 
28 and 29). Upon this basis it is rec- 
ognized that the right to receive roy- 
altics from the ores to be mined in the 


first year of operations is much more | 


valuable than the right to receive roy- 


alty from an equal number of tons of | 


ores to be mined several years later. The 
value of the contract 
he the sum of the present value of these 
future payments (Findings. 29). 
manner the value of the contract is de- 


mined later. It seems to me that if we 


' are to use this method of determining 


the capital value of the contract, we 


| are not justified in departing from it 
when the royalties are received and we 
| are called upon to determine what por- 





is determined to | 
| Warrant 


In this | 


termined by assigning a capital value to | 


the royalty upon each ton of ore to be 
| mined in the future, a greater capital 


| 


tion of the amount received from each 
ton mined represents capital value. 


” The rule adopted by the Commissioner 
and followed by the Board by which a 
uniform value is assigned to the roy- 
alty right in each ton of ore, whether 
mined in the first year of the last year 
of operations, may be proper in a large 
majority of cases, but it seems to me 
that it cannot properly be applied where, 
as here, in determining the capital value 
of the contract, capital values have been 
assigned to the right to receive royal- 
ties on these ores which vary according 
to the time when the ores will be mined. 
It is my opinion that in such a case the 
petitioners have received income only to 
the extent that the royalties received 
in the taxable years exceed what has 


been determined to be the present value, 


at the time the contract was made, of 


| the right to receive the royalties on an 


equal number of tones of ore. The com- 


| putation of income upon this basis is 
| no more difficult than the computation 


of the present worth of the right to re- 
ceive royalties; it requires, in fact, noth- 
ing more than the use of the same tables 
used in the computation of value. 

This principle has received the sanc- 
tion of the courts in Hull v. McHale 
(United States District Court for the 
Eastern Division of the Northern Dis- 
trict of Illinois), not reported, which 
was aftirmed by the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Seventh Circuit in McHale 
v. Hull, 16 Fed. (2nd) 781, and followed 


in Spalding v. Reinicke, not reported, | 


which arose in the same district. 
Trammell agrees with this dissent. 
June 14, 1928. 


Navy Orders 


Appointment of Charles W. Lohmann as 
Officer is announced. 

First Lieut. Charles Wendall Carneal, 
A. C. Res., orders of Sept. 9 amended: to 
revert to inactive status Sept. 14. 

Capt. Elwood M. §S. Steward, I. orders 
of Feb. & revoked, 

Warrant Officer Fred Netcher orders of 


coming of the World War, the 

States, which had already believed that as a re- 
sult of the Spanish-American War it had become a 
world power, found that even more, and in a very much 
more real sense, it had become a world power, espe- 
cially from a maritime point of view. for while the 
United States was at the time of the World War a rich 


| Feb. 16 amended: to Brooklyn, N. 





| appointed quartermaster in Atlanta, 


So 


prayer for me. 
United 


by The United States Daily 


March 22 amended: t6 Fort Sam Houston, 
Texas. 
Capt. Walter F. Tobin, M. C., orders of 
¥. 
Maj. David M. Roberts, M. C., 
Philadelphia, Pa., to Fort Omaha, Neb. 
Warrant Officer John W. 


| ment is announced, 


! 


from | 


Hitch retire- | 


Master Sgt. Ballard E. Webb, Coast Art. 


C., will be placed on the retired list at Fort 
Monroe, Va. 

Second Lieut. Orie William Coyle, A. C. 
Res., orders of Sept. 29 amended: date of 
reverting to inactive status changed, 

Second Lieut. Frederick A. Henney, 
C., orders of May 19 amended. 

Capt. Sherman I. Strong, Q. M. C., orders 
of March 8 revoked. 

Capt. Myles D. Savelle, I., from Van- 
couver Barracks, Wash. to Fort Sam Hous- 


E. 


| ton, Texas. 


Maj. Max Levine, Sanitary Corps Res., 
orders of June 8 revoked. 

Following reserve officers ordered to ac- 
tive duty at Carlisle Barracks, Pa.: Lieut. 
Col. Robert Alexander Strong; Maj. Max 
Levine. 

Following Air Corps officers to report to 
stations after names upon completion of 
foreign service tour: First Lieut. Hugh 
A. Bivins, Langley Field, Hampton, Va.: 
First Lieut. Charles C. Chauncey, Mitchel 
Field, Long Island, N. Y.; First Lieut, Hez 
McClellan, Mitchell Field, Long Island, N. 
Y.; First Lieut. Frederick I. Patrick, Kelly 


| Field, Texas. 


officers to report to posts 
completion of tour 


Fellowign A. C. 
after names upon 
foreign service: : 
fith, Kelley Field, Texas; First Lieut. Mil- 
ton J. Smith, Middletown Air Depot, Mid- 
dletown, Pa. 

First Lieut. Addison Garland 
Cc. Res., orders of May 3 amended: 
duty to come to an end June 30. 

Kirst Lieut. Wilton Moore briney, A. C. 
Res., orders of Sept. 6 amended: revert to 
inactive service at different date. 

Capt. Jacob Louis Nagel, Finance Dep't 
Res., is ordered to active duty at Langley 
Field, Va. 

Second Lieut. Elwood R. Quesada, A. C., 
is relieved of duty at Bolling Field, D. C. 

Capt. Cecil Grey Sellers, A. C. Res., orders 


Person, A 
active 


First Lieut. Walter Burnside, C., 
of April 23 revoked. 

Lieut. Col. Charles ©. Thomas, jr.. C. 
Geor- 
gia, Recruiting District. 

Following Finance Res. officers ordered 
to active duty at Fort Sill, Okla.: Capt. 
George Alexander Weyel; First Lieut. 
Frank Banister Clements. 


Probably the most human way in which we coop- 
erate is in our endeavor to locate missing men. 
not an uncommon thing for wives to write, or for chil- 
dren to write, all endeavoring to locate some relative 
who is believed to have gone down to the sea in ships, 
and it is surprising also how many of these men we 
succeed in locating. He may be a licensed officer or an 
able seaman who has gone to sea and thoughtlessly 
not corresponded with the home folks. I remember with 
much pleasure a letter that I once received from a lady 
who took the trouble, when acknowledging the receipt 
of a communication sent her in regard to endeavoring 
to iocate her son, to say that not only did she wish the 
Steamboat Inspection Service success, but that it was 
her custom to attend mass every morning and offer a 


It is 


In the next article, to he published in the 
issue of June 20, G. R. Putnam, 
sioner of Lighthouses, Department of Com- 
merce, will discuss the work of the Bureau 
of Lighthouses 
States and municipalities. 


Commis- 


and its cooperation with 


Publishing Corporation. 


Army Orders 


Maj. Clarence Edwin Coolidge, O. D. Res., 
ordered to active duty at Springfield 
Armory, Springfield, Mass. 


First Lieut. Carl Edward Miller, Finance | 
Dept. Res., ordered to active duty at Day- | 


ton Field, Dayton, Ohio. 


First Lieut. Day Jewell, Q. M. C., 
of May 26 amended: to Fort Bliss, Tex. 


First Lieut. John B. Luscombe. Q. M. C., | 
| orders of Feb. 24 amended: 


to Fort Bliss, 
Tex. 
First Lieut. Donald H. Galloway, C., from 


| Fort Riley, Kans., to Fort Omaha, Nebr. 


Brig. “Gen. Thomas H. Jackson, E. C., 


from New Orleans, La., to St. Louis, Mo. 


Capt. Frank Nelson Sarber, O. D. Dept. | 


Res., ordered to active duty at McKees- 


| port, Pa. 


! orders of Jan. 9 amended: 


| Res., 
or 
First Lieut. John S. Grif- | 


Maj. John Aloysius Broderick, Q. M. C. 
Res., ordered to active duty at Balti- 
more, Md. 

Following officers from French Tank 
School, Versailles, France, to Fort Leonard 
Wood, Md.: Capt. Cornelius E. Ryan; First 
Lieut. Richard B. Wheeler. 

Capt. James H, Donnahue, I., from Fort 
McDowell, Calif., to Fort McPherson, Ga. 

Second Lieut. Leo Katzman, A. C. Res., 
change in date 
of revision to inactive status. 

First Lieut. David Louis Behncke. A. C. 
orders of May 25 amended: c' *nge in 
date to revert to inactive status. 

Board of officers composed of following 
to meet at El Paso, Tex., to examine ap- 
plicants for the Medical Department, Reg- 
ular Army: Maj. Frederick S. \/right, M. C.; 
Maj. Michael A. Dailey, M. C.; Capt. Daniel 
C. Hutton, M. C, 

Capt. Mark G. Brislawn, I., 
ington, D. C., to Fort Monmouth, 

First Lieut. James A. Samouce, 


from Wash- 
N. J. 
Field 


Art., from Madison Barracks, N. Y., to West | 


Point, N. Y 

Capt. George P. Fuller, I., from Fort 
Snelling, Minn., to Montana State College 
of Agricultural and Mechanical Arts at 
Bozeman, Mont. 

Capt. Louis De Jussewicz, Q. M. C. orders 


| of Feb. 23 amended: date of being relieved 


| of Dec, 20 amended: will revert to inactive | 
| status at different date. 


of duty at Camp Normoyle, Tex., changed. 
Mstr. Sgt. Herbert W. Lasher, will be 


| placed upon the retired list at the Presidio 


orders | 


| 
| 
| 


| 


of Monterey, Calif. 

First Lieut. Lucas V. Veau, jr. A. C., 
from Crissey Field, Calif., to Denver, Colo. 

Wrnt. Offr. William A. Brurer, Washing- 
ton, D. C., to report to the Army Retiring 
Board in that city for examination. 

Wrnt’ Offr. Thomas F, Lillis, Denver, 
Colo., retirement from active service is 
announced 





| Furst, Herbert Ernest Augustus. 


| Guntherschulze, 


| Johnson, 


Klein, Elias. 


| League of nations. Assembly. 


orders | 
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New Books Received by 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of. Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official documents and children’s books are excluded. 


Library of 


Du Toit, Alexander Logie. A geological com- 
parison of South America with South 
Africa, by . - with a palaeontological 
contribution by F. R. Cowper Reed. 
(Carnegie institution’ of Washington. 
Publication no. 381.) 158 p., illus. Wash- 
ington, The Carnegie institution of 
Washington, 1927. 28-12233 

Duvall, Sylvanus Milne. The Methodist 
Episespal church and education up to 
1869. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia uni- 
versity, 1928. Published also as Teachers 
college, Columbia university, Contribu- 
tions to education, no. 284.) 127 p. N. 
Y., Teachers college, Columbia univer- 
sity, 1928. 28-12276 

Eastman kodak company, Rochester, N. Y. 
Junior scenarios for home movies. 131 
p., illus. Rochester, N. Y., Eastman Ko- 
dak co., 1928, 28-12576 

Ellwood, George Montague. The art of pen 
drawing, a manual for students, illus- 
trators, and commercial artists, by G. 
Montague Ellwood. 207 p., illus. N. Y., 
Scribner, 1927. 28-26148 

Empire typesetting company, Chicago. The 
Empire type book: specimens of type 
face* 32 p., illus. Chicago, The Lake 
Shore press, 1928. 28-12220 

Engelhardt, Fred. Buil ing program, 
Austin public schools, Austin, Minnesota 
[by} Fred Engelhardt ... and J. Harold 
Goldthorpe. (Minnesota University. 
College of education. Educational mono- 
graph no. 16. Bulletin of the University 
of Minnesota. vol. xxx, no. 83. Decem- 
ber 22, 1927.) 54 p., illus. Minneapolis, 
1927. 28-27119 

. The 

(Universal art 
268 p. N. Xe 

28-12207 

rectifiers 

Nor- 

IN. des 

28-12213 


art of still-life painting. 
series, ed. by F. Marriott.) 
Scribner, 1927. 

Adolf. Electric 
and valves, by ... tr. and rev. by 
man A. De Bruyne. 212 p., illus. 
Wiley, 1928. 


Ham, John W. Reaping for Christ: illustra- 
with an | 


tive evangelistic sermons, by... 
introduction by Curtis Lee Laws. 160 p. 
N. Y., Revell, 1928. 28-12569 


| Harper, George McLean. Spirit of delight. 


198 p. N. Y., Holt, 1928. 28-12575 
Harvard university. Albert Russell Erskine 
bureau for street traffic research. A re- 
port on the street traffic control problem 
of the city of Boston, prepared under the 
direction of the Mayor’s street traffic ad- 
visory board, by the Albert Russell 
Erskine bureau, Harvard university, Mil- 
ler McClintock, director. 435 p., illus. 
Boston, 1928 28-12162 
Isaacson, Charles David. The simple story 
of music. 336 p., illus. N. Y., Macy 
Masius, 1928. 28-12297 
William Branch. Folktales of 
155 p. London, Meth- 
28-12205 

nerves and their 
Stevenson. 


Brittany, by... 
uen, 1927. 
Kennedy, Foster. Your 
control, by . and Lewis 
(Appleton popular health series.) 172 p., 
illus. N. Y., D. Appleton, 1928. 28-12215 
. Methods for exciting and 
for calibrating tuning forks, by ... and 
Glenn F. Rouse. (Lehigh university. 
The Institute of research. Circular no. 
10. Science and technology, no. 6. Le- 
high university publication. vol. i, no. 7.) 
p. 263-286, illus. Bethlehem, Pa., Lehigh 
university, 1927. 28-12230 
League of nations. Assembly. Third com- 
mittee. ... Declaration concerning wars 
of aggression. Resolution presented in 
the name of the Third committee by His 
Excellency M. Sokal (Poland). (A. 109. 
1927. ix. Publications de la Societe des 
nations. ix, Desarmement. 1927. ix. 12.) 
2 p. Geneva, Imp. Jent, 1927. 28-4837 
League of nations. Assembly. Third com- 
mittee. . . . Private manufacture and 
publicity of the manufacture of arms 
and ammunition and implements of war. 
Report of the Third committee to the 
Assembly. Rapporteur: His Excellency 
Dr. Guerrero (Salvador). (A. 104. 1927. 
ix. Publications of the League of na- 
tions. ix. Disarmaments. 1927. ix. 10). 
2 p. Geneva, Imp. Jent s. a., 1927. 
28-4839 
Third com- 
mittee. Reduction of armaments. 
Arbitration, security, disarmament and 
the work of the Preparatory commission 
for the Disarmament conference. Re- 
port and draft resolutions submitted by 
the Third committee to the Assembly. 
Rapporteur: M. L. de Brouckere (Bel- 
gium). (A. 108. 1927. ix. Publications 
of the League of natons. ix. Disarma- 
ment. 1927. ix aa 5 p. Geneva, 
Imp. “T. de G.,” 1927. 28-4826 
League of nations. Assembly. Fourth com- 
mittee. . Construction d’une salle des 
assemblees et de nouveaux batiments a 
usage du Secretariat. Construction of 
an assembly hall and of new buildings 
for the use of the Secretariat. Note by 
the Fourth committee on the _ report 
submitted to the Assembly by the Spe- 
cial committee. (A. 110. 1927. Publica- 
tions de la Societe des nations. Ques- 
tions generales. 1927. 13.) 1 leaf. 
Geneve, Imp. Jent, 1927. 28-4829 


| League of nations. Assembly. Fourth com- 


mittee. ... The question of the cost of 
living and the adjustment of salaries. 
Report of the Fourth committee to the 
Assembly. Rapporteur: Dr. Gustavo 
Guerrero (Salvador). (A. 116. 1927. x. 
Publications de la Societe des nations. x. 
Administration financiere de la Societe. 
1927. x. 4.) 2 p. Geneva, Imp. Jent, 
1927. 28-4832 
League of nations. Assembly. Fourth com- 
mittee. ... Financial questions. General 
report submitted to the eighth ordinary 
session of the Assembly by the Fourth 
committee. General rapporteur: His 
Excellency Jean de Modzelewski (Po- 
land). (A. 118. 1927. x. Publications 
of the League of nations. x. Financial 
administration of the League. 1927. x. 
3.) 7 p. Geneva, Imp. Kundig, 1927. 
28-4830 
League of nations. Council. . League 
of nations Committee of the Council on 
article 11 of the Covenant. Report of 
the British representative to the secre- 
tary of state for foreign affairs. (Gt. 
3rit. Foreign office. Miscellaneous no. 
5 (1927). Gt. Brit. Parliament. Papers 
by command. Cmd. 2889.) 6 p. Lon- 
don, H. M. Stationery off., 1927. 
28-4828 
nations. Council. World 
economic conference. Discussion and 
declarations on the report of the con- 
ference at the Council of the League of 
nations on June 16, 1927. (C. E, I. 45. 
League of nations. Geneva, June 20th, 
1927. Publications of the League of 
nations. ii. Economic and_ financial. 


| 


League 
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1927. if. 60.) Geneva, Imp. Kun- 
dig, 1927. 28-4804 
Lucas, Edward Verrall, comp. The joy of 
life; an anthology of lyrics drawn chiefly 
from the works of living poets. 4th ed. 
288 p. London, Methuen, 1928. 28-12198 
Lynd, Robert. Dr. Johnson and company. 
248 p. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday, 
Doran & company, 1928. 28-12442 
OBrien, Francis Paul. Schodl survey report 
pertaining to the Onaga rural high 
school, by ...and T. J. Smart. (Kansas, 
University. Kansas studies in educae 
tion. vol. 1, no. 7. March 15, 1927. Bule 
letin of the University of Kansas, v. 28, 
no. 6.) 53 p., illus. Lawrence, Kans. 
Bureau of service and research, Unie 
versity of Kansas, 1927. 28-12228 
O’Ponnell, John Henry. The great Missis- 
sippi highway; a three-fold transportae 
tion artery, water, rail and automobile, 
1,200 miles of winding channel, hazard- 
ous to navigation, reduced to 600 miles of 
direct, safe, rapid transportation .. . 
would permanently eliminate the flood 
problem. 16 p. Pittsburgh, Penna., 
1928. 28-12210 
Paull, P. L. What you should know when 
you're going abroad; ansvvers the 999 
questions about your trip, by... and 
E. G. Stuart. 223 p., illus. Bayside, 
Long Island, N. Y., The Eagle press, 
1927. 28-12203 
Wills, Helen. Tennis, by ... with illustra- 
tions by the author. 214 p. illus. N. Yo 
Scribner, 1928. 


14 p. 


28-12201 

Wood, Ella N. Bible nature stories in chalk; 
a year of Bible stories of nature, fully 
@ illustrated for blackboard use, by Ella 
N. Wood. 162 p. illus. N. Y., Revell, 
1928. 28-12568 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C. The Library of Congress 
card numbers are given. 

Radio Service Bulletin No. 134. Issued 
monthly by the Radio Division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Price, 5 cents. 

(15-26255) 

Public Health Reports, June 8, 1928. Vol. 
43, No. 23. Public Health Service. Price, 
5 cents. (6-25167) 

Public Health Reports, June 1, 1928. Vol. 

43, No. 22, Public Health Service. Price, 
5 cents. (6-25167) 

Internal Revenue Bulletin, June 1, 1928, 
Vol. VII, No. 24. Department of the 
Treasury. (22-26051) 

Reappraisement of Merchandise By the U. 
S. Customs Court. No. 47. Price, 75 
cents per annum. (13-2916) 

Journal of Agricultural Research, March 
1928. Published by the Department of 
Agriculture with the cooperation of the 
Association of Land Grant Colleges. 
Price, 25 cents per copy. (Agr. 13-1837 

School Life. June, 1928. Issued by the 
Bureau of Education, Department of the 
Interior. Price, 5 cents. (E18-992) 


Daily Decisions 
of the 


Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
finally become closed _ transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-20285. (S) Subsistence—Navy enlisted 
men on detached duty. Enlisted men of the 
Navy are entitled to a quarters and sub- 
sistence allowance only when on detached 
duty away from station; and there is no 
authority in the Navy Department nor in 
commanding officers or enlisted men to 
“contract” for their lodging and subsistence 
at rates in excess of those fixed by the 
President under the authority of section 11 
of the act of June 10, 1922, 42 Stat. 630. 

Disbursing Officers—Navy—Relief under 
section 285, Revised Statutes. Where a 
Navy disbursing officer aids in the prepara- 
tion of an irregular voucher, the ‘proposed 
payment being contrary to existing deci- 
sions, he is not entitled to relief under sec- 
tion 285, Revised Statutes, although he 
protested payment to the commanding of- 
ficer and the latter reiterated his order 
to pay. 

23078. Appropriations—National Mu- 
seum—Purchase of uniforms. The appro- 
priation made by the act of May . 1928, 
45 Stat. 584. under the National Museum 
for preservation of collections does not pro- 
vide in specific terms for the purchase of 
uniforms for guards and elevator con- 
ductors of the museum, but in view of the 
facts that estimates therefor were sub- 
mitted, the item explained before the sub- 
committee of the House committee on ap- 
propriations, and the amount estimated was 
included in the lump sum appropriation 
made, the purchase of such uniforms may 
be authorized during the fiscal year 1929. 

A-23086. Public lands—Refund of fees 
and purchase price. The act of December 
11, 1919, 41 Stat. 366, may not be con- 
strued as entitling a homestead entryman 
to refund of fees and purchase price for 
land paid in connection with the entry of 
the land where the rejection of final proof 
was due to noncompliance with laws and 
regulations governing residence or cultiva- 
tion of the land. 

A-23222. (S) Postal Service—Allowances 
of Fourth-class Postmasters. Under the 
act of May 24, 1928, Public No. 495, post- 
masters of the fourth class are entitled to 
allowances for rent, fuel, light and equip- 
ment in anamount equal to 15 per centum of 
the compensation actually alowable and 
payable for each quartér or quarters under 
all of the provisions of the act of June 4, 
1926, 44 Stat. 695. 
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Telegrams Sent 
By Utilities Are 
Put Into Record 


Data on Telephone Calls of 
Joint Committee Also Pro- 


duced Before Trade 


Commission. 


[Continued from Page 5.] 
Q. You are connected with the Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Company? 
A. Yes, sir, general commercial 
superintendent. 

Q. Have you been asked to produce 
some records and slips here? A. I have. 

Q. What slips and records? 

A. We have been asked to produce 
the toll slips of Franklin 6868, from 
January 1, 1927, to date. I would like 
to state that it would be impossible for 
use to present slips or toll tickets as we 
call them back of October, because of 
the fact that all toll tickets back of six 
months were destroyed. 

Q. Whose telephone 
6868? 


as 


Franklin 


is 


A. That is under the name of Judge | 
Judge | 


Newcomb, contract signed by u 
Newcomb. (Counsel for Joint Committee 
of the Natjonal Utilities Association.) 

Q. Is there any telephone in the name 
of the Joint Committee? A. They have 
a listing under the Joint Committee. 

Q. Is it the same number? 
same number. ; 

Q. And these slips that are here in- 
clude all the toll calls that have gone out 


from that number since the first of last | 


October? A. Yes, sir. ; ¥ 
Q. Does it also include all incoming 
messages where the charges were 


Washington? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Have you any record of telephone 
messages paid from outside sources com- 
ing into this Franklin 6862? 


A. We would not have a record of any | 
incoming calls to Franklin 6868 unless | 


they were reversed. 


Q. So that in these instances where ! 
no | 


they were not reversed, have 


record? A. No, sir. 


you 


Q. Nothing to show what calls came 
No, sir. It would be impossible | 


in? A. ; 
for us to ascertain that. 


Q. Do you keep any record of that | 


sort? A. We keep no record. 

Commissioner McCulloch: You kept 
a record from October of those that are 
reversed ? 

The Witness: Yes, sir. 

Commissioner McCulloch: 
cluded in these slips? 

The Witness: Yes, sir. | 

By Mr. Healy: You have also produced | 
similar slips from Judge 
house phone? A. Residence phone, yes, | 
sir. 

Q. 
cause we do not care to offer them. 
Yes, sir. 

(Witness excused.) 

Thomas P. Dowd, called as a witness 
on behalf of the Commission, testified as 
follows: 

Direction examination by Mr. Healy: | 

Q. You are connected with the Postal | 
Telegraph and Cable Company in Wash- i 
ington? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In what capacity ? 
dent. 

Q. You have been asked for two things | 
in this subpoena, first for alf telegrams 
sent by J. T. Newcomb since the first ef | 
January, 1927, to date. Have you pro- 
duced those telegrams? A. That sub- 
poena was amended. 

Q. Amended by letter of May 11, 1928? 
A. Yes, sir. - | 

Q. Have you complied with the sub- | 
poena as amended by the letter? 

A. We have started to work on it. 

Q. How far have you gotten? 

A. We have got the telegrams 
June, July and September. We 
not goi-the August and other 
yet. | 

Q. All right. Will you allow me to see | 
those you have succeeded in finding > | 
(The witness produces documents.) | 
* Q. These are all of the telegrams sent | 

| 
i 


Is that in- | 


They are returned to you now, be- 
A. 


A. Superinten- | 


for | 
have 
months | 


by Mr. Newcomb thai vou have had time 
to sort out, since you were served with 
the subpoena? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. I understand you are engaged in 


YEARLY 
INDEX 


A. The | 


re- | 
versed, and charged to this telephone in | 


Newcomb’s | 


= 
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WASHINGTON, 


Summary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 


Aeronautics 


Argentine Government, in ~ corre- 
spondence with cities, promotes estab- 
lishment of local airports. 

Page 3, Col. 7 

President Coolidge and Secretary 
Kellogg cable congratulations to Miss 
Amillia Earhart, trans-Atlantic flier. 

Page 3, Col. 6 


Agriculture 


Interstate Commerce 

eggs and dressed poultry prejudicial to 
Duluth and preferential to Chicago. 

Page 6, Col. 4 

Canadian Legation makes _ public 

statistics to show that bulk of exports 

of wheat passes through ports of United 





Secretary Jardine. 
Page 5, Col. 5 
Department of Agriculture states 
that growing of peach crop would be 
impossible without aid of insect foes of 
tree pests, especially the lady 
beetle. 
Page 5, Col. 1 
Bureau of Agricultural 
opens office at Sioux City, Iowa, to re- 


port on markets for livestock, meats | 


and wool. 
Page 5, Col. 4 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
discusses methods of estimating price 
of spring wheat for official forecast. 
Page 5, Col. 4 
Guidance of students in selection of 
curricula and placement of teachers in 


harmony with the type of training they | 


have received is considered at confer- 


ence in Los Angeles, Calif., on pro- | 


fessional preparation of teachers for 
rural schools. 


Page 2, Col. 5 | 


Anti-Trust Laws 


Argument is heard 
against manufacturers 
Emulsion” 
preparation. 


on charge 
of “Scott’s 
holding fixing price 


Page 2, Col. 1 |! 


Banking-Finance 


Preparations for early legal stabili- 
zation of French franc thought to have 
been completed by closing of subscrip- 
tions to new French loan. 
. Page 1, Col. 2 

Federal Reserve Board condition 
statement of 642 reporting member 
banks in leading cities as of June 13. 
(Table botton of page 7.) 

Page 7, Col. 1 


Central Bank of Chile predicts early | 
return to normal business conditions in 


Chile. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Revision of bank note system 
Great Britain proposed in bill passed 
by House of Commons. 


Page 7, Col. 5 | 
Porto Rico will make payments to- | 


taling $1,498,647.50 on the public debt 
July 1, 1928. 
Page 7. Col. 4 


Secretary Mellon reminds holders of | 
Third Liberty loan bonds that the Gov- | 
ernment’s offer to buy issue expired | 


at noon on June 19. 


Page 2, Col. 1 


Daily statement of the United States | 


Treasury. 


Page 7 | 


Daily decisions the 


Office. 


of Accounting 


Foreign exchange rates at New York. 
Page 7 

Changes in status of national banks. 
Page 7, Col. 1 


Books-Publications 


Publications 
ment. 


issued by the Govern- 


Page 9 
New books received by the Library of 
Congress. 


Page 9 | 


Commission | 
finds original scale of rates on butter, | 


States, in connection with statement by | 


bird | 


Economics | 


of | 


of | 


| 
Page 9 


getting out the others, and that you will | 


bring them in as fast as you get them 
out? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The second part of the subpoena 
calls for telegrams recejved by Mr. New- 
comb from the first of January, 1927, to 
date? A. That part was also amended. 

Q. Amended simply as to the period, 
which is made from the first of June, 
1927, to date? A. We have not started 
on that yet. 

Commissioner McCulloch: Is there 
anybody fro.a the Western Union here? 

(No response.) 

Mr. Healy: Dr. Theodore Grayson has 
requested the privilege of appearing here 
today and making a statement. Is he 
here? 

(No response.) 

Activities of Utilities 
In Nebraska Examined 

Thorne Browne was called as a witness 
on behalf of the Commission on May 16 
and testified as follows: P 

Direct examination by Mr. Healy: 

Q. Your home is where? A. Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 

Q. You are connected with the National 
Electric Light Association in some ca- 
pacity? 

A. Managing Director, secretary and 
treasurer of the Middle West Division, 
comprising four States, Iowa, Kansas, 
Missouri and Nebraska. 

Q. In addition to that are you con- 
nected with the Nebraska section of the 
geographic division? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In what capacity? A. in the same 
capacities. 

Q. How long have you been connected 
as you now are with the Middle West 
geographic division of the N. E. L. A.? 
A. One year. 

And with the Nebraska section? 
A. One year. 

Q. Had you any other connection with 
any other association or bureau, that has 
anything to do with utilities? 

A. in a way, I supervise the activities 
of the Nebraska Utilities Information 
Bureau. 

Q. How long have vou been doing that ? 

A. The same length of time. I am not 
however, the director. We have no di- 
rector. 

Q. Before you became connected with 


\ 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 


either of these bureaus, or geographic 


divisions, what was your business or oc- | 


cupation? 

A. I was Industrial Commissioner of 
the Omaha Chamber of Commerce. Back 
of that I was for 11 years connected 
with the Nebraska State Railway Com- 
mission. 

Q. In what capacity? A. Various ca- 
pacities, secretary, member and chair- 
man. 

Q. How long were you a member? 
Seven vears and three months. 

Q. What had the Railroad Commis- 
sion of the State to do 
utilities ? 

A. Supervising the issues of securi- 
ties, the 


A. 


rates, 

Q. In general, who has control of the 
rates of electric light and power compa- 
nies operating in cities? A. 
ties. 

Q. There is no State regulatory body 
in Nebraska who has anything to do with 
it? A. Not beyond the point which I 
have mentioned. 

Q. You were engaged in educational 
work for some time? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. For how long a period? 

A. I was a teacher in the public 
schools five years, covering the period 
1898 to 1903, inclusive. 

Q. Do you have in the State of Ne- 
braska a bureau—I don’t mean a bu- 
reau—I mean in the information bureau, 
a committee which is known as the Text- 
book Committee? 

A. We have a subcommittee of three 
that deals with it, it is not a continuing 
committee. It existed for one year, and 
did deal with textbooks. 

Q. Who was chairman of the com- 
mittee? A. The chairman of the com- 
mittee was A. D. Barber. 

Q. Where did he live? A. He lived 
at Omaha, and was the district manager 
of the Graybar Company. 

Q. And what is the Graybar Com- 
pany’s business? A. It is the selling 
agent of the General Electric—I mean 
the Western Electric Company. 

Q. Who appointed the subcommittee? 
A. The president of the Nebraska sec- 
tion, 

Q. 


Who was it? A, 


with public | 


construction of transmission | 
lines, and in a very limited degree rural 


Muncipali- | 





| Che Auited States Baily 
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Indexed by Groups and Classifications 


Commerce-Trade 


Certain ore contract given in part 
payment for stocks had a determinable 
market value at date of receipt and de- 
ferred payments, as provided in con- 
tract, constituted return of principal 
and income. (Edith Andrews Logan, et 
al v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
Board of Tax Appeals). 

Page 4, Col. 1 

Department of Commerce gives re- 
port on exports of rubber boots and 
shoes for four nations. 


Page 5, Col. 6 | 


Department. of Commerce reviews 
| changes in foreign tariffs and trade 
regulations. 

Page 5, Col. 2 
Upward tendency of wholesale prices 
said to have continued during May. 


Page 1, Col. 2 
Cotton 


Department of Agriculture states 
western and southwestern cotton is un- 
duly penalized when it is graded as 
soft. 

Page 1, Col. 7 

Argentine cotton production in ex- 
cess of average crop is forecast. 

Page 2, Col. 1 


| Court Decisions 


See Special Index and Digest of Law | 


Decisions on Page 8. 
| Customs 


Customs Court rules silver and cop- 
per ores are duty free, reduces tariff 
on pendant watch cases and holds Jap- 
anese white oak is duty free. 


Bureau of Customs classifies sand 


s r giass and flux purposes as | y ; 
— oo renin Al have recently been linked by a new 300- 


crude silica dutiable at $4 per ton. 
Page 5, Col. 1 


| Education 


Guidance of students in selection of 
curricula and placement of teachers in | 


| harmony with the type of training they 

have received is considered at confer- 

| ence in Los Angeles, Calif., on pro- 
| fessional preparation of teachers for 
rural schools. 


Page 2, Col. 5 | 


Foreign Affairs 
Select Committee of Public Accounts, 


Union of South Africa, recommends 
confirmation of proposed contract for 
| establishment of diamond-cutting in- 
dustry in South Africa. 


Canadian Legation makes _ public 
statistics to show that bulk of exports 
of wheat passes through ports of United 
States, in connection with statement by 
Secretary Jardine. 

Page 5, Col. 5 

State Department states that policy 


treaties with China will be declared 
| when Secretary of State is ready to 
| make positive statement. 
Page 1, Col. 6 
Preparations for early legal stabili- 
zation of French franc thought to have 
heen completed by closing of subscrip- 
tions to new French loan. 
Page 1, Col. 2 
Pan American Union announces that 
| architects from 48 nations have en- 
tered contest for design for memorial 
| lighthouse to Columbus. 





Swiss Federal Railways approve plan 
for dispensing gasoline to motorists at 
tanks to be set up at railway stations. 


Page 6, Col. 6 | ‘ ‘ 
'Motion Pictures 


that Cuba has reduced the amount of | 


Department of Agriculture announces 


sugar allotted to the United States. 
Page 1, Col. 3 


Treaty of friendship, commerce and | 


consular rights signed June 18 between 
Austria and the United States. 

Page 1, Col. 4 

Spanish producers of motion picture 


Page 5, Col. 7 | 


| Highways 


in report to House of Assembly of | 


Page 1, Col. 2 


of United States toward revision of | 


Page 2, Col. 4 | 


| Union of South 





| films 


films ask protection against foreign 


films. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Central Bank of Chile predicts early 
return to normal business conditions in 


Chile. 
Page 1, Col. 5 
Revision of bank note system of 
Great Britain proposed in bill passed 
by House of Commons. 
Page 7, Col. 5 
Porto Rico will make payments to- 
taling $1,498,647.50 on the public debt 
July 1, 1928. 
Page 7, Col. 4 
Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
have recently been linked by a new 300- 
mile highway according to an announce- 
ment by the Pan American Union 
June 18. 
Page 2, Col. 7 
Argentine Government, in corre- 
spondence with cities, promotes estab- 
lishment of local airports. 
Page 3, Col. 7 
Argentine cotton production in ex- 
cess of average crop is forecast. 
Page 2, Col. 1 


Gov't Personnel 


Special committe@ of the Senate in- 
vestigating appointments under Civil 
Service hears recommendation that ex- 
isting boards dealing with Government 
personnel be consolidated. 

Page 1, Col. 1 


Gov't Topical Survey 


Safety in Navigation—Article by D. 


| N. Hoover, Supervising Inspector Gen- 


eral of the Steamboat Service. 
Page 11, Col. 3 


Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo, Brazii, 


mile highway according to an announce- 
ment by the Pan American Union 


June 18. 
Page 2, Col. 7 


Labor 


Continuation of full text of dissent- 
ing opinion in Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Seventh Circuit, in suit to impeach 
wage award by arbitrators in case of 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. 
(A., T. & S. F. Ry. et al. v. Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and En- 
ginemen.) 

Page 6, Col. 7 

The Director of the Geological Sur- 
vey urges efficiency in use of leisure. 

Page 1, Col. 5 


Manufacturers 


Circuit Court of Appeals dismisses 
suit for infringement, holding that de- 
sign patent for barn ventilator was 
invalid as lacking novelty. (King Ven- 
tilating Co. v. St. James Ventilating 
Co.) 

Page 8, Col. 6 
on charge 
of “Scott's 

holding fixing price of 


Argument is heard 
against manufacturers 
Emuulsion” 
preparation. 

Page 2, Col. 1 


Mines and Minerals 


Select Committee of Public Accounts, 
in report to House of Assembly of 
Africa, recommends 
confirmation of proposed contract for 
establishment of diamond-cutting in- 
dustry in South Africa. 

Page 1, Col. 2 

United States Bureau of Mines on 
June 18 made public the value of pro- 
duction from various California mines 
in 1927. 

Page 1, Col. 4 


Spanish producers of motion picture 
ask protection against foreign 
films. 

Page 1, Col. 5 


National Defense 


Orders issued to the personnel of the 


each 


+> 


Department of War. Page 9 | 
Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Department of the Navy. 


Oil 
Swiss Federal Railways approve plan 
for dispensing gasoline to motorists at 


tanks to be #et up at railway stations. 
Page 6, Col. 6 


Page 9 


Patents 


Circuit Court of Appeals dismisses 
suit for infringement, holding that de- 
sign patent for barn ventilator was 
invalid as lacking novelty. (King Ven- 
tilating Co. v. St. James Ventilating 
Co.) 

Page 8, Col. 6 

Sce Special Index and Digest of Law 
Decisions on Page 8. 


Postal Service 


Funds on deposit in Postal Savings 
System reach over $160,000,000 it was 
announced on June 18. 

Page 1, Col. 5 

More than 80 shipping routes are 
provided under mail carriage provisions 
of Merchant Marine Act of 1928. 


ie Bos Page 1, Col. 7 
Prohibition 


Forfeiture of vessel for smuggling 
liquor, under revenue laws, held not to 
destroy prior liens. (United States v. 
Schooner “Thomaston.”) 

Page 8, Col. 1 


Public Health 


Investigation of the activities under 
the Sheppard-Towner Maternity and In- 
fancy Act in nine States by Elizabeth 
McCormick Memorial Fund of Chicago 
reveals that great need exists for con- 
tinuation of state programs, Depart- 
ment of Labor announces. 

Page 1, Col. 6 

Infant mortality rates reach new low 
figure in 1927, 

Page 3, Col. 7 

Mortality rate in cities from all 

causes higher than in 1927 or 1925. 
Page 3, Col. 4 


Public Utilities 


Continuation of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony on May 15 and May 
16 before the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion in its investigation of public utili- 
ties. Witnesses: Joe Carmichael and 
Rodney Q. Selby, of Iowa; Charles T. 
Clagett and Thomas P. Dowd, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and Thorne Browne, of 
Nebraska. 

Page 6, Col. 1 

See under “Railroad? and 
ping” headings. 

| 
| 
| 


Radio 


Department of Commerce announces 
that radio service on ice conditions will 
be maintained by the St. Lawrence ice 
patrol until the route is free from ice. 

Page 2, Col. 4 

Senator Edwards, of New Jersey, on 
June 18, orally authorized statement 
that State rights as to broadcasting 
are to be protected. 


“Ship- 


Page 2, Col. 2 
Commissioner Lafont reports popu- 
lar interest in public affairs stirred by 
radio. 
Page 1, Col. 1 
State of Alabama is transferred to 
fourth radio district. 
9 


a] 


Page Col. 4. 


Railroads 


Continuation of full text of dissent- 
ing opinion in Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Seventh Circuit, in suit to impeach 
wage award by arbitrators in case of 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. 
(A., T. & S. F. Ry. ‘et al. v. Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and En- 
ginemen.) 

Page 6, Col. 7 

Bureau of Standards reports selected 
laboratory tests are inadequate for gen- 





president was O. J. Shaw. 

Q. And connected with what com- 
pany? A. He was general manager of 
the Lincoln Public Service Company. 

Q. Who were the other members of 
the subcommittee on textbooks? A. I 
can’t offhand only name one of the mem- 
bers. He was Mr. Glenn A. Walker, of 
the Nebraska Power Company Omaha. 
How many other members were 

A. Just one. 

Was he someone employed by a 
A. 


there? 
Q. . 
utility company in some capacity? 
Yes. ; 
Q. Did that textbook committ®e make 
a survey of the textbooks in use in the 


! 


survey of the textbooks or any report 


} on it to anybody? 


schools of Nebraska dealing with utili- | U 
| handed me compiled? 


A. It did not. 
What did it do? 


ties? 


Q. A. It compiled 


| and wrote the textbook. 


Q. 


employ ? 


Did they have any writer in their 
A. They did not. 

Q. Anybody help them under pay? 

A. They received some assistance 
from the Graybar Company to get to- 
gether some of the fact data, and the 
Graybar Company gave some illustra- 
tions that were put into the textbook. 
For instance, the history of illumina- 
tion. 


Explains Benefits 
Of Text Book Committee 


Q. How did it happen that this com- 
mittee was appointed, how did it come 
about that the textbook committee was 
found desirable? 

A. We felt that instruction on public 
utility subjects, and by that I mean 
light and power, in the high schools of 
the States it appeared in physics text- 
books and civics textbooks was very 
meager. 

Q. What led you to feel that, if there 
had been no survy made of the textbooks 
to determine what textbooks were being 
used? ‘ 

A. Oh, just general knowledge of 
what these textbooks contained. 

Q. You had been an educator your- 
self in the State of Nebraska? A. Yes. 

Q. I assume you had some informa- 
tion about the contents of textbooks, had 
you not? 

A. Twenty-five years ago, and some 


At that time, | since. 
when that appointment was made, the | 


Q. You are quite sure you made no 


; ters? 





| 
| 


| counsel). 


A. If it did occur, it was before my 
time, and I have found nothing in the 
record to indicate that that was done. 


} 
| 


Q. How many copies of that textbook | 


circulated 
A. Between four 


were given out and 
schools of Nebraska? 
and five thousand. 

Q. Have you got any list that shows 
what schools it went to? 

A. I have not that list here. I have 
a lot of the return coupons and letters 
from teachers who order the textbooks, 
but the list itself is not in real form. 
It is a partial list. 

Q. When was this list you have just 


| A. From time to time as the requests | 
| for the textbooks came in. 


handwriting of my secretary. i 
Q. What are the other letters in the 
file here from which you took those let- 


tion of that textbook. 

Q. Will you allow me to see the file, 
please? A. Yes, sir (handing file to 
Here is another file on the 
same subject. 

Q. All right. Let me see this please. 

A. (Handing papers to counsel:) That 
is not a complete file. Mr. Hearn took 
a portion of it, 

Q. A good many of these books were 
requested by letter written on the back 
of your form letter? 

A. Yes, sir. You might find that the 
front of the circular said that they might 
do that. 


Circulars Sent 
To School Superintendents 


Q. That is some of the member com- 
panies assisted you in getting up a com- 
plete list, did they not, of the schoois of 
the State? A. They did. 

Q. Did the circular letters go to every 
superintendent of schools in the State 
from you? A. I think so, and science 
teachers, 

Q. Did it cover any private schools? 

A. To the extent that we got the 
names of private schools from people in 
the field. We had no list of them. 
attempted to cover them. 

Q. 
out this form letter was to get the super- 
intendents of schools to ask for these 


It is in the | 


A. All relating to the distribu- | 


Of course the purpose of sending | 


in the | 





| 


books and use them, was it not? A. Yes, 
sir. 

By Mr. Healy: What circulation was 
given to this textbook in other places ex- 
cept in the schools? 

A. At this moment I would say that 
copies were sent to some of the libraries. 

Do you know who prepared the 
section dealing with public utility fi- 
nancing? A. No, I think that was 
jointly prepared. I went over it. 

Do you know what the purpose 
was of putting in the textbook for use in 
the schools a section dealing with public 
utility financing? A. Information. 

Q. Was there any way in which it 
could be helpful to the power compa- 
nies? A. I think so. 


Q. How? 
A. Better understanding on the part 


| of the rising generation of the whole 


scope of the whole field. 

Q. You undertook or somebody un- 
dertook to point out in this section of 
the pamphlet what financing involved 
and just how the thing was managed 
in all of the stages, did you not? A. I 
think so. 


eral comparison of railread bearing 
bronzes. 
Page 6, Col. 4 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
finds original scale of rates on butter, 
eggs and dressed poultry prejudicial to 
Duluth and preferential to Chicago. 
Page 6, Col. 4 
Swiss Federal Railways approve plan 
for dispensing gasoline to motorists at 
tanks to be set up at railway stations. 
Page 6, Col. 6 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
modifies revised rates on sugar in, to 
and from points in Southeastern States. 
Page 1, Col. 4 
Interstate Commerce Commission re- 
opens Baltimore Port differential case. 
Page 6, Col. 7 
Decisions in rate cases announced 
June 18 by I. C. C. 


Rubber 


Department of Commerce gives re- 
port on exports of rubber boots and 
shoes for four nations. 


Page 5, Col. 6 
Shipping 


Forfeiture of vessel for smuggling 
liquor, under revenue laws, held not to 
destroy prior liens. (United States v. 
Schooner “Thomaston.’’) 

Page 8, Col. 1 

Pan American Union announces that 
architects from 48 nations have en- 
tered contest for design for memorial 
lighthouse to Columbus. 

Page 2, Col. 4 

Safety in Navigation—Article by D. 
N. Hoover, Supervising Inspector Gen- 
eral of the Steamboat Service. : 

Page 11, Col. 3 

Interstate Commerce Commission re- 

opens Baltimore Port differential case. 
Page 6, Col. 7 

More than 30 shipping routes are 

provided under mail carriage provisions 


Page 6 


| of Merchant Marine Act of 1928. 


Page 1, Col. 7 
Social Welfare 


Investigation of the activities under 
the Sheppard-Towner Maternity and In- 
fancy Act in nine States by Elizabeth 
McCormick Memorial Fund of Chicago 
reveals that great need exists for con- 
tinuation of state programs, Depart- 
ment of Labor announces. 

Page 1, Col. 6 


Sugar 


Department of Agriculture announces 
that Cuba has reduced the amount of 
sugar allotted to the United States. 
Page 1, Col. 3 

Interstate Commerce Commission 
modifies revised rates on sugar in, to 
and from points in Southeastern States. 


E Page 1, Col. 4 
Taxation 


Certain ore contract given in part 
payment for stocks had a determinable 
market value at date of receipt and de- 
ferred payments, as provided in con- 
tract, constituted return of principal 
and income. (Edith Andrews Logan, et 
al v. Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
Board of Tax Appeals). 

. ; Page 4, Col. 1 

Digest of inheritance and estate tax 
laws of Massachusetts in force in 
1927. Page 4, Col. 6 

Summary of decisions of the Board 
of Tax Appeals. 

Page 4, Col. 6 

See Special Index and Digest of Tax 
Decisions on Page 4. 


Veterans 


_Hearings opened on selection of a 
site for the proposed $1,300,000 United 
States Veterans’ Hospital for Ne- 
braska, Kansas, Iowa. and Missouri. 


Page 3, Col. 7 
Wholesale Trade 


Upward tendency of wholesale prices 
said to have continued during May. 


Page 1, Col. 2 


volume. 





Q. That was not for the purpose of | 


having the school people and school 
children in Nebraska given a better un- 
derstanding of your difficulties or the 
utlity companies’ difficulties, was it? 

A. That is what it appears to be, Mr. 
Healy. It was to give a picture of the 
whole problem, the technical and rate 
side and financing side, all of it. briefly. 
_ Q. But what is the purpose of bring- 
ing to the attention ot the children of 
the State of Nebraska the facts that 


| regulation so far as it exists in that 


\ 


| 
| 


| subject. 
We | 


| 
| 


State— 

A. It is in none o fthe textbooks now 
that I am aware of. 

Q. It is in this textbook now that I 
have and this is one that was circulated 
in the schools, was it not? A, Yes, sir. 

Q. You have told us about how many? 

A. You misunderstood my answer. 
The reason that this is in here is that 
it is supplemental information. The text 
books in use contained nothing on this 
That is a matter of civics. 

Q. Isn’t it understood among the peo- 
ple that you are employed by that when 
you convince people that the utilities 
are properly reguiated that you have 
made progress in a campaign against 


| 


| 


municipal ownership and 
operation? 

A. Well, I cannot answer for anyone 
else than myself on that. 

Q. Don’t you consider that one of the 
potent arguments against municipal own- 
ership and government operation lies in 
the argument that utilities are properly 
regulated? A. Yes, I think that is one 
argument. 

Q. So if you convince the school chil- 
dren that the utilities are properly reg- 
ulated, you have made some headway 
against the municipal ownership pro- 
gram, have you not? 

A. I have not thought of it in that 
light. That may be true as a secondary 
thing. 

Q. Then you take up the question of 
the cost of electrical service and plant 
cost per customer, peak leads and so 
forth, and how costs are found. Then 
you have a section dealing with public 
utilities here built on borrowed money. 
Do you think that that is in there just 
as a matter of mere information for the 
school children who read the textbooks? 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You do not think there is another 
reason than that for teachers to teach 
them that public utilities are built on 
borrowed money? A. I think not. I 
think the utilities would get some ad- 
vantage out of it. 

RULE 2ND AD HEARING—TUESDAY 

Q. And you think that that program 
of better understanding on the part of 
the general public is promoted by teach- 
ing it to the children in the high schools 
of Nebraska? A. I certainly do. They 
are the next voters. 

Q. Then it is not entirely as a matter 
of information that this is shown, it is 
an altruistic undertaking on the part of 
the power companies? A. Not en- 
tirely.~ 

Q. On account of the fact that these 
school children are the next voters as 
you have just stated, you are promoting 
your own interests primarily when you 
teach these things in the high schools, 
Are you not? A. No, I would not say pri- 
marily. 

Excerpts from transcript of testi- 
mony on May 16 before the Federal 
Trade Commission in its investiga- 
tion of public utilities will be con- 
tinued in the issue of June 20. 


government 


Annual Cumulative Index 


Is issued, after March 4, at the conclusion o 


the 52 


This cumulates 
Weekly Indexes. 


PER 
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PRICE 5 CENT 


Revision Grante 
In Charges o 
Sugar Shipme 


Modification of Structure 
fects Movements in, @¢ 
and From Southeast- 
ern States. 


[Continued from Page 6.) 
routes must be withdrawn owing to 
fact that the water lines were not m 
respondents. There appears to be 
necessity at this time for prescribing 
rail rates from the north Atlantic pd 
to the points in southern territory ot 
than in Kentucky, North Carolina, So} 
Carolina, and eastern Tennessee. J] 
should we at this time require rates fi 
north Atlantic ports to points in 


tucky jJower than the present rates 
like distances to Ohio River crossi 


_ The rates from Baltintore to all poi 
in southern territory should be subst 
tially the same as those for like distan 
from producing and shipping points 
southern territory to the same desti 
tion, as should the rates from north 
lantic ports north of Baltimore to poi 
in Kentucky, eastern Tennessee, and 
extreme western part of North Caroli 
but from the latter ports to other poi 
in North Carolina and to points in So 
Carolina, the rates should be made by 
ding differentials to the Baltimore rat 
The adjustment thus outlined doe# 
allow for the influence of water-y 
routes from Baltimore via South 
lantic ports to portions of South Ca 
lina; but this territory is so near to ¢ 
Savannah refinery that an attempt 
allow for this influence seems unnec 
sary. 

Accordingly, the findings of the pr 
report numbered 1 and 2 are hereby 
aside and we now find: 


1. (a) That reasonable interstate 2 
rail rates on sugar, in carloads, fr¢ 
New Orleans and other producing poi 
in Louisiana on and east of the Miss 
sippi River, Savannah and Port We 
worth, Ga., Charleston, S. C., Jacksa 
ville, Fla., Norfolk, Va., and other pi 
ducing or distributing poinis on the 
lantic seaboard south of Norfolk, Vi 
to all points in Kentucky, Tennessi 
Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Nor 
Carolina, South Carolina, Florida, Louj 
iana east of the Mississippi River, a 
north-bank crossings on the Ohio Rivé 
and from Savannah and Port Wentwort 
Ga., to all points in Virginia, on a 
after the effective date of the order e 
tered herewith will be rates, subject 
@ minimum carload weight of 40,0 
pounds, equal to 27.5 per cent, resolvi 
fractions to the nearest whole cent, 
the corresponding first-class rates. py 
scribed in Southern Class Rate Invch# 
gation, supra; provided, however, th 
the rates from Gramercy and Reser 
La., may be made the same as the rat 
from New Orleans, La. . 


All-Rail Rates Fixed 
On Carloads from Baltimore 


(b) That reasonable all-rail rates d 
sugar, in carloads, from Baltimore, M 
to all points in Kentucky, in Tennessd 
on and east of the main line of the Sout 
ern Railway from Cincinnati to Cha 
tanooga, and in North Carolina ar 
South Carolina and from Boston, Mass 
Providence, R. I., New York, N. Y., a 
Philadelphia, Pa., to the same point 
other than those in South Carolina a 
in North Carolina on and east of the li 
of the Norfolk & Western from the Vi 
ginia State line to Winston-Salem, N. C 
the line of the Southern in North Car 
lina from Winston-Salem through Barbd 
and Statesville to Newton, the line a 
the Carolina & Northwestern from Ne 
ton to Gastonia, and the line of t 
Southern from Gastonia to the Sout 
Carolina State line, on and after t 
effective date of the order entered here 
with will be rates, subject to a minimu 
carload weight of 40,000 pounds, equa 
to 27.5 per cent, resolving fractions$i 
the nearest whole cent, of the first-clas 
distance-scale rates prescribed in Sout 
ern Class Rate Investigation, supra, fo 
application between points within south 
ern territory for the same distances, stic 
distances to be computed in the sam 
manner as provided in Southern Clas 
Rate Investigation, supra, for compu 
ing distances within southern territor 
provided that in lieu of applying strict]; 
the point-to-point distance-scale rates 
reasonable groupings of destinatio 
points may be used, and provided tha 
to points on lines classed as short o 
weak under finding 13 of Southern Clas} 
Rate Investigation, supra, arbitraries ir 
accordance with the provisions of tha 
finding may be added, and provide 
further that where a rate to a point ir 
Kentucky constructed in accordance 
with the provisions of this paragrapl 
is less than the rate from the same poin 
of origin to the highest rated Ohio Rive 
crossing which is the same or a less dist 
ance from such point of origin, the ratd 
to such Ohio River crossing may be ap 
plied as minimum. 

2. That reasonable all-rail rates %o 
sugar, in carloads, from Boston, Mass. 
Providence, R. I., New York, N. Y., an 
Philadelphia, Pa., to points in Sout 
Carolina and to points in North Caro 
lina on and east of the line described i 
paragraph 1 (b) above, on and after the 
éffective date of the order entered here 
with, will be rates which exceed the rates 
from Baltimore, Md., to the same points 
determined in accordance with that para 
graph, by the following amounts: Fro: 
Philadelphia, 3 cents per 100 pounds 
from New York, 5 cents per 100 pounds 
and from Boston and Providence, 9 cents 
per 100 pounds, in each case subject to 
a carload minimum weight of 40,000 
pounds. ; 

Appropriate orders will be entered. 

Woodlock, Commissioner, concurring: 
I concur in the report in this case be 
cause the rates prescribed therein are 
not prescribed as maxima but are pYe- 
scribed in accordance with section 15 (1) 
which authorizes and empowers us “to 
determine and prescribe what will be the! 
just and reasorable individual or joint 
rate, fare or charge or rates, fares or 
charges to be thereafter observed.” Rates! 
of this sort are not, of course, necés- 
sarily yardsticks or measures for d@er- 
mination of other rates at other t de 
in other places. f 
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